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Aae March! the aan o O 8.1 1750: 


Mr DEAR FRIEND, 2111 


OU are now, I ſuppoſe, ak Naples in a ne 
ſcene of Virtu, examining all the curioſities of 
Herculaneum, watching the eruptions of Mount Ve. 
ſuvius, and ſurveying the magnificent churehes and 
public buildings by which Naples is diſtinguiſhed, Tou 
have a court there into the bargain, which, T hope, 


you frequent and attend to. Polite manners, a'verſa- 


rility of mind, a cemplaiſance' even to enemies, and 
the volto ſciolto, with the penſieri ftretti, are only to be 
learned at courts; and muſt be well learned by who- 
ever would either ſhine or thrive - in them. Though 
they do not change the nature, they ſmooth and ſoften 
the manners of mankind. Vigilance, dexterity, and 
flexibility, ſupply the place of natural force; and it is 


the ableſt mind, not the ſtrongeſt body, that prevails | 
there. Monſieur and Madame Foghani will, I am 


ſure, ſhow you all the politeneſs of courts, for I know 
no better bred people than they are; domeſticate your- 
ſelf there while you ſtay at Naples, and lay aſide the 
Engliſh coldneſs and formality. You have allo a letter 


to Comte Mahoni, whoſe houſe I hope you frequent, 
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as it is the reſort of the beſt company; his ſiſter, Ma- 
dame Bulkeley, is now here, and had I known of your 
going ſo ſoon to Naples, I would have got you, ex 


abyndanti, a letter from her to her brother. The con- 


verſation of the moderns in the evening, is full as ne- 


ceſſary for you, as that of the ancients in the morning. 


You woytd do yell, while you are at Naples, to 
read ſome very ſhort hiſtory. of that kingdom. It has 


had great variety of maſters, and has occaſioned many 


wars; the general hiſtory of which will enable you to 
aſk many proper queſtions, and to receive uſeful in- 
formations in return. Inquire into the manner and 


form of that government, for conſtitution it has none, 
being an abſolute one; but the moſt abſolute govern- 


ments have certain cuſtoms and forms, which are more 
or leſs obſerved by their reſpe&ive tyrants. In China 
it is the faſhiop for the Emperors, abſolute as they” 
are, to govern with juſtice and equity s as in the other 


oriental monarchies it is the cuſtom to govern by vip- 


lence and eruelty. The King of France, as abſolute, 
in fact, as any of them, is by cuſtom only more gen- 
tle ; for I know of no conſtitutional bar to his will. 
England is now the only monarchy in the world chat 
can properly be ſaid to haug a conſtitution, for the 
N rights and liberties are ſecured by laws; and I 
cannot reckon Sweden and Poland to be monarchies, 
thoſe. two kings having little more to ſay than the Doge 
of Venice. I do not preſume to ſay any thing of the 
conſtixution of the Empire to you, ho are © junifperito- | 
rug Germapicorum facile pr inceps. 

When you write to me, which, by the way, you Fi 
pretty ſeldom, tell me rather whom yon ſee, than what 
you ſee. Inform me af your evening tranſactions and 
acquaintances; Where, and how you paſs your even- 
ings; what Engliſh people you meet with, and a hint 
of their characters; hat peaple of learning you have 
pal vou will truſt me 
1 . 5 in 
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wich ſa important an affair, hat bells paſſion inflames 
you. I intereſt myſelf moſt in What perſonally con- 
cerns you moſt; and this is a very critical year in your 
life. To talk like a virtuoſo, your canvas is, I think, 
a good ane, and Raphael Harte has drawn the outlines 
admirably; nothing is now wanting but the colouring 
of Titian, and the Graces, the morbidezza of Guido, 
but that is a great deal. You. mult get them ſoon, or 
you will never get dem er alli Per /abliulifilns | 
ſana ficuro che lei wt adeſfo profeſſore, ed al punts cho "non 
2 n altra roſe in Na 5 10 ye non. eee 


LETTER u 


| Landon, At the 26th, 9 . 17g0 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


8 your journey to Paris as al as + the A 
| period will, one way or another, be of infinite 
* conſequence to you, my letters will henceforwards be 
principally calculated for that meridian. Tou will be 
left there to your own diſcretion, inſtead of Mr. Harte's ; 
and you will allow me, I am fure, to diſtruſt a little 
the diſcretion of eighteen. Tou will find in the Aca- 
demy a number of young fellows much leſs difcreer 
than yourſelf; theſe will all be your acquaintances z 
but look about you firft and inquire into their reſpee- 
tive characters, before you form any connections among 
them; and, cæteris paribus, ſingle out thoſe of the 
moſt confiderable rank and family. Shew them a 
diſtinguiſhing attention, by which means you will get 
into their reſpective houſes, and keep the beſt company. 

All choſe French young fellows are exceffively etui, 
be upon your guard againſt ſcrapes and quarrels; have 
no corporal pleafantries with them, no jeux de main, no 
coups de chambritre, which frequently bring on quarrels. 
Be as lively as they, if you pleaſe, but at the ſame time 
de a RF wiſer than Wy? AS | to Jeers you will find, 
po OO rr RT ol moſt 
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molt of them ignorant; do not reproach them with 
that ignorance, nor make them feel your ſuperiority. 
It is not their faults, they are all bred up for the army; 

bur, on the other hand, do not allow their ignorance 
and idleneſs to break in upon thoſe: morning hours 
which you may be able to allot to your ſerious ſtudies. 
No breakfaſtings with them, which conſume a great 
deal of time; but tell them (not magiſterially and ſen- 
tentiouſly) that you will read two or three hours in 
the morning, and that for the reſt of the day you are 


very much at their ſervice. Though, by the way, I 


hope you will keep wiſer company in the evenings. 


I muſt inſiſt upon your never going to what is called 


the Engliſh coffee-houſe at Paris, which is the reſort of © 
all the ſcrub Engliſh, and alſo of the fugitive and at- 


tainted Scotch and Iriſh: party quarrels, and drunken 


- -{quabbles are very frequent there: and I do not know 
.2 more degrading place in all Paris. Coffee-houſes 
and taverns are by no means creditable at Paris. Be 
.cautiouſly upon your guard againſt: the infinite num- 
ber of fine-drefled; and : fine-ſpoken, chevaliers d in- 
duſtrie and avanturiers, which ſwarm at Paris; and keep 


every body civilly at arms length, whoſe real character 


or rank you are not previouſly informed of. Mon- 
ſieur le Comte or Monſieur le Chevalier in a hand- 
ſome laced coat, et très bien mis, accoſts you at the play, 
or ſome other public place; he conceives at firſt ſight 
an infinite regard for you, he ſees that you are a 
q ſtranger. of the firſt diſtinction, he offers you his ſer- 
vices, and wiſhes nothing more ardently than to con- 
tribute as far as may be in his little power to procure 


you les agrimens de Paris. He is acquainted with ſome 


ladies of condition, qui preferent une petite ſociett agrea- 
ble, et des petits ſoupers aimables d honnttes gens, au tu- 
multe et à la diſſipation de Paris; and he will with the 
greateſt pleaſure imaginable have the honour of intro- 
ducing you to theſe ladies of quality. Well, if you 
were to accept of this kind offer, and go with him, you 


would 
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would and au 1 a handſome, a ad 1 
ſtrumpet, in à tarniſhed ſilver or gold ſecond-hand 
robe; playing a ſham party at cards for livres, with 
three or four ſharpers well dreſſed enough, and digni- 
fied by the titles of Marquis, Comte, and Chevalier. 
The lady receives you in a moſt: polite; and gracious 
manner, and with all thoſe compliments de routine which 
every French woman has equally. Though ſhe loves 
retirement and ſhuns le grand monde, yet ſhe confeſſes 
herſelf obliged to the Marquis for having procured. her 
ſo ineſtimable, ſo .accompliſhed an acquaintance as 
yourſelf; but. her. concern: is how to amuſe you, for 
ſhe never ſuffers play at her houſe for above a livre; if 


you can amuſe yourſelf with that low play till ſupper. . 


a la bonne heure. Accordingly you fit down to that 
little play, at which the good company takes care that 
you ſhall win fifteen or ſixteen livres, which gives them 


an opportunity of celebrating both your good luck, and 


your good play. Supper comes up, and a good one 
it is, upon the ſtrength of your being to pay for it. 
La Marquiſe en fait les honneurs au mieux, talks ſenti- 
ments, meurs et morale; interlarded with enjoutment, 
and accompanied with ſome oblique ogles, which bid 
you not deſpair in time. After ſupper pharaon, lan- 
ſquenet, or quinze happen accidentally to be mention- 
ed: the Chevalier propoſes playing at one of them for 
half an hour; the Marquiſe exclaims againſt it, and 
vows ſhe will not ſuffer it, but is at laſt prevailed upon 
by being aſſured gue ce ne ſera que pour des rieus. Then 
the wiſhed-for moment is come, the operation begins; ; 
you are. cheated, at beſt, of all the money in your 
pocket, and if you ſtay late, very probably robbed of 
your watch and. ſnuff- box, poſſibly murdered for greater 

ſecurity. This, I can aſſure you, is not an'exagge- 
| rated, but a literal deſcription of what happens every 

day to ſome raw and inexperienced ſtranger at Paris. 

Remember to receive all theſe civil gentlemen, who 

take ſuch a fancy to you at firſt ſight, very coldly, 
and 
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and take care always to be previouſly engaged, what- 
ever party they propoſe to you. Lou may happen 
ſometimes in very great and good companies to meet 
with ſome dexterous gentlemen, who may be very de- 
ſirous, and alſo very ſure, to win your money, if they 
can but engage you to play with them. Therefore lay 
it down as an invariable rule never to play with men, 
but only with women of faſhion, at low play, or with 
women and men mixed. But at the fame time whenever 
you are aſked to play deeper than you would, do not 
refuſe it gravely and ſententiouſly, alledging the folly 
of ſtaking what would be very inconvenient to one to 
loſe, againſt what one does not want to win; but parry | 
thoſe invitations ludicrouſly, et en badinant. Say, that 
if you were ſure to loſe you might poſſibly play, but 
that as you may as well win, you dread P.embaras des 
richeſſes ever ſince you have feen what an encumberance 
they were to poor Harlequin, and that therefore you 
are determined neyer to venture the winning above two 
Louis a day; this fort of light trifting way of declining 
invitations to vice and folly, is more becoming your 
age, and at the fame time more effectual, than grave 
philoſophical refuſals. A young fellow who ſrems 
to have no will of his own, and who does every 
thing that is aſked-of him, is called à very good- na- 
tured, but at the fame time is thought a very filly 
young fellow. Act wiſcly, upon ſolid principles, and 
from true motives, but keep them to yourſelf, and ne- 
ver talk ſententiouſty. When you are invited to drink, 
ſay that you wiſh you could, but that ſo little makes 
you both drunk and ſick, que le jeu ne vaut Pas la chan- 
9 clk. 5 
Pray ſhew great attention, and make your court to 

Monſieur de la Gueriniere; he is well with Prince 
Charles, and many people of the firſt diſtinction at 
Paris; his commendations will raiſe your character 
there, not to mention, that his favour will be of uſe 


0 


E [34-34 
F. * x + 


to you in the” Werde itſelf. For 2 reaſons which 
1 mentioned to you in my laſt; 1 would have you be 
interm in the Academy for the firſt ſix months; but 
after that, I promiſe you that you ſhall have lodgings 
of your own dans un hotel garni, if in the mean time I 
hear well of you, and that you frequent, and are 
eſteemed in, the beſt French companies, You want 
nothing now, thank God, but exterior advantages, 
that laſt poliſh, that zournure du monde, and thoſe graces, 
which are fo neceſſary to adorn, and give efficacy to, the 
moſt ſolid merit. They are only to be acquired in the 
beſt companies, and better in the beſt French com- 
panies than in any other. You will not want op- 
portunities, for I ſhall ſend you tetters, that will 
eſtabliſh you in the moſt diſtinguiſhed companies, 
not only of the beau monde, but of the beaux eſprits 
too. Dedicate therefore, I beg of you, that whole 
year to your own advantage and final improvement, 
and do not be diverted from thoſe objects by idle diſſi- 
pations, low ſeduction, or bad example. After that 
year, do whatever you pleaſe; [ will interfere no longer 


in your conduct. For I am ſure both you and I ſhall 
be ſafe, then. Adieu. 


55 TY III. 


London, April the goth O. S. 1750. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


R. Harte, who in all his letters gives you ſome 

. daſh of panegyric, told me in his laſt a thing 

that pleaſes me extremely; which was, that at Rome 
you had conſtantly preferred the eſtabliſhed Italian aſ- 
ſemblies, to the Engliſh conventicles ſet up againſt 
them by diſſenting Engliſh ladies. That ſhews good 
ſenſe, and that you know what you are ſent abroad for. 
It is of much more conſequence to know the Mares 
multorum hominum than the Urbes. Pray continue this 


judicious 
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judicious. conduct wherever you go, eſpecially at Paris, 
where, inſtead of thirty you will find above three hun- 
dred Engliſh, herding together, and converling with 
no one French body. | 

The life of les Milords Anglois i is regularly, or if you 
will irregularly, this. As ſoon as they riſe, which is 
very late, they breakfaſt together, to the utter loſs of 
two good morning hours. Then they go by coach- 
fulls to the Palais, the Invalides, and Notre-Dame; 
from thence to the Engliſh coffee houſe, where they 
make up their tavern party for dinner. From dinner, 
where they drink quick, they adjourn in cluſters to the 
play, where they crowd up the ſtage, dreſt up in very 
fine clothes, very ill made by a Scotch or Iriſh taylor. 
From the play to the tavern again, where they get very 
drunk, and where they either quarrel among them- 
ſelves, or fally forth, commit ſome. riot in the ſtreets, © 
and are taken up by the watch. Thoſe who do not 
ſpeak French before they go, are ſure to learn none 
there? Their tender vows are addreſſed to their Iriſh 
laundreſs, upleſs by chance ſome itinerant Engliſh wo- 
man, eloped from her huſband, or her creditors, de- 
frauds her of them. Thus, they return home, more 
petulant, but not more informed, than when they left 
it; and ſhow, as they think, their ! improvement, by 
* both ſpeaking and dreſſing in broken F rench. 

Hunc tu Romane caveto. 

Connect yourſelf while you are in France entirely 
with the French; improve yourſelf with the old, divert 
yourſelf with the young; conform chearfully to their 
cuſtoms, even to their little follies, but not to their 
vices. Do not however remonſtrate or preach againſt 
them, for remonſtrances do not ſuit with your age. In 
French companies in general you will not find much 
learning, therefore take care not to brandiſh yours in 
their faces. People hate thoſe who make them feel 
their own inferiority. Conceal all your learning care- 

fully, 


2-4 
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fully, and reſerve it for the company of les Gens d ER. 


Iiſe, or les Gens de Robe; and even then let them rather 


extort it from you, than find you over willing to draw 
it. You are then thought, from that ſeeming unwil- 
lingneſs, to have ſtill more knowledge than it may be 
you really have, and with the additional merit of mo- 


deſty into the bargain. A man who talks of, or even 


hints at, his Bonnes fortunes, is ſeldom believed, or if 
believed, much blamed.: whereas a man who con- 


|  ceals with care is often ſuppoſed to have more than he 


has, and his reputation of diſcretion gets him others. 
It is juſt ſo with a man of learning; if he affects to 

ſhow it, it is queſtioned, and he is reckoned only ſu- 
perficial; but if afterwards it appears that he really 
has it, he is pronounced a pedant. Real merit of any 
any kind, wbi ubi eſt non poteſt diu celari ; it will be diſ- 
covered, and nothing can depreciate it, but a man's ex- 
hibiting it himſelf. It may not always be rewarded . 
as it ought, but it will always be known. You wilt 

in general find the women of the beau monde at Paris, 
more inſtructed than the men, who are bred up ſingly 
for the army, and thrown into it at twelve or thirteen 
years old; but then that ſort of education, which 
makes them ignorant of books, gives them a great 


knowledge of the world, an eaſy addreſs, and polite | 


manners. 
- Faſhion is more. tyrannical at Paris than in any other 


8 in the world; it governs even more abſolutely 
than their King, which is ſaying a great deal. The 


leaſt revolt againſt it is puniſhed by proſcription. 
You muſt obſerve, and conform to all the minucies 
of it, if you will be in faſhion there yourſelf; and if 
you are nor in faſhion, you are no-body. Get there- 
fore, at all events, into the company of thoſe men 
and women qui donnent le ton; and though at firſt you 
ſhould be admitted upon that ſhining theatreBaly as a 
perſona _ perſiſt, perſevere, and you will ſoon 


have 
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have a part given you. Take great care never to tell 
in one company what you ſee or hear in another, much 
leſs to divert the preſent company at the expence of 
the laſt ; but let diſcretion and ſetrecy be known parts 
of your charakter. They will carry yoo much farther, 
and much ſafer, than more ſhining talents. Be upon 
your guard againſt quarrels at Paris; honour is ex- 
tremely nice there, though the aſſerting of it is ex- 
ceedingly penal. Therefore point de manvaiſes Plaiſan- 
teries, point de jeux de main, et bert de raillerie 
Prequante. 

Paris is the place in the world whete, if you pleaſe, | 
you may the beſt unite the utile and the dulce. Even 
your pleaſures will be your improvements, if you take 
them with the people of the place, and in high life. 
From what you have hitherto done every where. 
elfe, I have juſt reaſon to believe, that you will do 
every thing that you ought at Paris. Remember 
that it is your decifive moment; whatever you do 
there will be known to thouſinds here, and your 
character there, whatever it is, will get before you here. 


You will meet with it at London. May you and I both 


have reaſon to rejoice at that meeting Adieu. 
LETTER = 


London, May the 8th, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 


I your age the love of pleaſures i is extremely na- 

tural, and the enjoyment of them not unbe- 
coming; but the danger at your age, is miſtaking the 
object, and ſetting out wrong in the purſuit. The 
character of a man of pleaſure dazzles young eyes; 
they do not fee their way to it diſtinctly, and fall into 
vice and profligacy. I remember a ſtrong inſtance of 
this a great many years ago. A young fellow, de- 
termined to ſhine as a man of pleaſure, was at the 


play, 
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play called the Libertine deſtroyed, a trünfltsew of 
I Feſtin de Pierre, of Moliere's. He was fo ſtruek 
with what he thought the fine character of the 
Libertine, that he ſwore he would be the Libertine 
deſtroyed, Some friends aſked him, whether he had not 
better content himſelf with being only the Libertine, 
but without being deſtroyed? to which he anſwered, 
with great warmth, No, for that being deſtroyed 
« vas the perfection of the whole.“ This, extrava- 
gant as it ſeems in this light, is really the caſe of many 
an unfortunate young fellow, who, captivated by the 
name of pleaſures, ruſhes indiſcriminately, and with- 
out taſte, into them all, and is finally deftroyed. I am 
not ſtoically adviſing, nor parſonically preaching to 
you, to be a ſtoic at your age; far from it: I am point- 

ing out to you the paths to pleaſures, and arm 
endeavouring only to quicken and heighten them for 
you. Enjoy pleaſures, but let them be your own, 
and then you will taſte them: but adopt none; trult 
to nature for genuine ones. The pleafures chat you 
would feel, you muſt earn; the man who gives him- 
ſelf up to all, feels none ſenſibly. Sardanapalus, I am 
convinced, never felt any in his life. Thoſe only who 
join ſerious occupations with pleaſures, feel. either as 
they ſhould do. Alcibiades, though addicted to the 
moſt ſhameful exceſſes, gave fome time ro philoſophy, 
and ſome to buſineſs. Julius Czfar joined bufineſs 
with pleafure ſo properly, that they mutually affiſted 
each other; and, though he was: the huſband of all 
the wives at Rome, he found time to be one of the 
beſt ſcholars, almoſt the beſt orator, and abfolutely the 
beſt general there. An uninterrupted life of pleafures 
is as inſipid as contemptible. Some hours given every 
day to ferious buſineſs, muſt whet both the mind and 
the ſenſes, to enjoy thoſe of pleaſure. A furfeited 
glutton, an emaciated fot, and an enervated rotten | 

bone. alter, never enjoy the pleaſures to which they 


devote 
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devote themſelves ; but they are only ſo many human 
ſacrifices to falſe Gods. The pleaſures of low life are 
all of this miſtaken, merely ſenſual, and diſgraceful 
nature; whereas thoſe of high life, and in —— com- 
pany (though poſſibly in themſelves not more moral) 
are more delicate, more refined, leſs dangerous, and 
leſs diſgraceful; and, in the common courſe of things, 
not reckoned diſgraceful at all. In ſhort, pleaſure 
muſt not, nay, cannot, be the buſineſs of a man of 
ſenſe and character; but it may be, and is, his relief, 

his reward. It is particularly ſo with regard to the 
women, who have the utmoſt contempt for thoſe 
men, that, having no character nor conſideration with 
their own ſex, frivolouſly paſs their whole time in rwelles, 
and at ttoillettes. They look upon them as their lumber, 
and remove them whenever they can get better furniture. 
Women chuſe their favourites more by the ear than by 
any other of their ſenſes, or even their underſtandings. 


The man whom they hear the moſt commended by the 


men, will always be the beſt received by them. Such 
a conqueſt flatters their vanity, and vanity is their 
univerſal, if not their ſtrongeſt paſſion. © A diſtinguiſh- 
ed ſhining character is irreſiſtible with them; they 
crowd to, nay, they even quar rel for the danger, in 


hopes of the triumph. Though by the way (to uſe a 


vulgar expreſſion) ſhe who conquers only catches a 
tartar, and becomes the ſlave of her captive. Mais 
cet la leur affaire. Divide your time between uſeful 
occupations, and elegant pleaſures. The morning 
ſeems to belong to ſtudy, buſineſs, or ſerious conver- 


ſations with men of learning, and figure; not that 
I exclude an occaſional hour at a toilette. From ſitting 


down to dinner, the proper buſineſs of the day is 
pleaſure, unleſs real buſineſs, which muſt never be 
poſtponed for pleaſure, happens accidently to interfere. 
In good company, the pleaſures of the table are al- 


ways carried to a certain Point of delicacy and gratifi- 


cation, 
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cation; but never to exceſs and riot. Pups operas, 
balls, ſuppers, gay converſations in polite and chearful 
companies, properly conclude the evenings; not to 
mention the tender looks that you may direct, and the 
ſighs that you may offer, upon theſe ſeveral occaſions, 
to ſome propitious or unpropitious female Deny ; 
whoſe character and manners will neither diſgrace nor 
corrupt yours. This is the life of a man of real ſenſe 
and pleaſure z and by this diſtribution 'of your time, 
and choice of your pleaſures, you will be equally qua- 
lified for the buſy, or the Beau monde. You ſee I am 
not rigid, and do not require that you and 1 ſhould 
be of the ſame age. What I ſay to you, therefore, 
ſhould have the more weight, as coming from a friend, 


not a father. But, low company, and their low vices, 


their indecent riots, and prolligacys: I never an NG 
nor forgive. 

I have lately Keke two oats 0 T add: in 
German and Latin, from Hawkins, with your orders, 


under your own hand, to take care of them for you, 


which orders [ ſhall moſt dutifully and punctually.obey; 


and they wait for you in my library, together with 


your great collection of rare books, which your mama 
ſent me upon removing from her old houſe. 1 0 


"Bb hope. you will not only keep up, but Anand, 


your German, for it will be of great uſe to you when 
you come into buſineſs, and the more ſo, as you will 
be almoſt the only Engliſhman who either can ſpeak or 
underſtand it. Pray ſpeak. it conſtantly to all Germans, 
wherever you meet them, and you will meet multitudes 
of them at Paris. Is Italian now become eaſy and fa- 
miliar to-you ? Can you ſpeak it with the ſame fluency 
that you can ſpeak German? You cannot conceive 
what an advantage it will give you, in negotiations, to 
poſſeſs Italian, German, and French perfectly, ſo as to 
underſtand all the force and finefſe of thoſe three 
languages, If two men of equal talents negotiate to- 
5 gether, 
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gether, he who beit- underſtands the language in which 
the negotiation is carried on, will infallibly get the 
better of the other. The ſignification and force of one 
ſingle word is often of great conſequence in a er, 

and even in a letter. 


Remember the — for wirhout chem noe hui - 
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FOUR apprenticeſhip” is near-out, Aug you wt | 
oon to ſet up for yourſelf ; that approaching mo- 

ment is a critical one for you, and an anxious one for 

me. A tradeſman who would ſucceed in his way, 
muſt begin by eſtabliſhing a character of integrity and 
good manners; without the former, nobody will go to 
his ſhop at all; without the latter, nobody will go 
chere twice. This rule does not exelude the fair arts of 

trade. He may felt his goods at the beſt price he can, 
within certain bounds, He may avail himſelf of the 
humour, the whims, and the fantaſtical taſtes of his 
cuſtomers ; but what he warrants to be goòd muſt. 
be really 105 what he ſeriouſſy afferts muſt be true, or 
his firſt fraudulent: Profits will foon end in a bank- 
ruptey. It is the fame in higher life, and in the great 
buſineſs. of the world. A man who does not ſolidly 
eſtabliſn, and really deſerve, a character of truth, 
probity, good manners, and good morals, at his firſt 
ſetting out in the world, may impoſe, and ſhine like a 
meteor for a very ſhort time, bur will very ſoon vaniſh, 
and be extinguiſhed with contempt. People eafily 

pardon, in young men, the common irregularities of 
the ſenſes; but they do not forgive the leaft vice of the 
heart. The heart never grows better by age; I fear 
Nee 3 always harder. A young liar, will be 


A 


— 
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an old one; and a young knave, will ooly be a greater 
knave as he grows older. But ſhould a bad young 
heart, accompanied with à good head (Which, hy the 
way, very ſeldom is the caſe) really reform in a more 
advanced age, from a conſciouſneſs of its folly, as 
well as of its guilt; ſuch a converſion would only be 
thought prudential and political, but never ſincere. 
I hope in God, and I verily believe, that you want ne 
moral virtue. But, the poſſeſſion of all the moral 


virtues, in afty prima, as the logicians call it, is not 


ſufficient ; you muſt have them in ad ſecundo too. 
Nay, that is not ſufficient neither; you muſt have the 
reputation of them alſo, Your character in the world 


muſt be built upon chat lid foundation, or it will ſoon 
fall, and upon your on head, Yau cannot therefore 


be too careful, too nice, too ſcrupulous, in eftabliſh- 
ing this character at firſt, upon which your whole de- 
pends. Let no converſation, no example, no faſhion, 
no hn mot, no filly. deſire of ſeeming to be above, 
what moſt, knaves, and many fools, call prejudices, 
ever tempt you to avow, excule, extenuate, or laugh 
at the leaſt, breach. of morality; but ſhew upon all ac- 
caſions, and take all occaſions to ſhow a. deteſtation 
and abhorrence of it. There, though young, you 


dugght te be ſtrict; and there only, while young, it he- 


comes you to be ſtrict and ſevere. But there too, ſpare 
the perſons, while you laſh the crimes, All this relates, 
as you eaſily judge, to the vices of the heart, ſuch as 
lying, fraud, envy, malice, detraction, &c. and, I do 
not extend it to the little frailties of youth, flowing from 
high ſpirits, and warm blood, It would ill become 
you, at your age, to declaim againſt them, and ſen- 
tentipuſly cenſure, a gallantry, an accidental exceſs 
of the table, a frolic, an inadvertency ; no, keep as 
free from them yourſelf as you can; but, ſay nothin 
againſt them in others. They certainly mend by time, 
often by reaſon; and a man's worldly character is not 
„ affected 
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affected by them, provided it be pure in all other 

To come now to a point of much leſs, but yet of 
very great conſequence, at your firſt ſetting out. © Be 


mM extremely upon your guard againſt vanity, the com- 
| mon failing of unexperienced youth ; but particularly - 
5 againſt that kind of vanity, that dubs a man a cox- 
Wu comb; a character which once acquired, is more in- 


delible than that of the prieſthood. It is not to be 


imagined by how many different ways vanity defeats its 

= . own purpoſes. One man decides peremptorily upon 
= every ſubject, betrays his ignorance upon many, and 
: ſhews a diſguſting preſumption upon the reſt. Another 


deſires to appear ſucceſsful among the women; he hints 
1 | at the encouragement he has received from thoſe of the 
I! | - moſt diſtinguiſhed rank and beauty, and intimates a par- 
ticular connection with ſome one; if it is true, it is un- 
generous; if falſe, it is infamous: but in either caſe he 
deſtroys the reputation he wants to get. Some flatter 


| 1 | their vanity, by little extraneous objects, which have 
[ not the leaſt relation to themſelves ; ſuch as being de- 
| ſcended from, related to, or acquainted with people of 
| diſtinguiſhed merit, and eminent characters. They 
i talk perpetually of their grandfather ſuch-a-one, their 
| uncle ſuch· a- one, and their intimate friend, Mr. ſuch- 
a- one, whom, poſſibly, they are hardly acquainted 
with. But admitting it all to be as they would have it, 
1 | | what then ? Have they the more merit for thoſe acci- 
4 dents ? Certainly not. On the contrary, their taking 
þ | up adventitious, proves their want of intrinſic merit; a 
i rich man never borrows. Take this rule for granted, 
[ | | as a never-failing one; that you muſt never. ben to 
Wh | affect the character in which you have a mind to ſhine. 
il Modeſty is the only ſure bait, when you angle for 
f praiſe. The affectation of courage will make even 


| a brave man paſs only for a bully ; as the affrctation of 
| wit will make a man of parts paſs for a coxcomb. By | 
this 
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. 1 .I do not mean cli and awkward 
baſhfulneſs. On the contrary, be inwardly "firm and 
ſteady, know your own value, whatever it may be, and 
act upon that principle; but take great care to let no- 
body diſcover, that you do know your own value: 
Whatever real merit you have, other people will diſeo 
ver; and people always magnify their owe Over, 
as as they leſſen thoſe of others. 
For God's ſake revolve all theſe thinge reed) in 
your thoughts, before you. launch out alone into the 
ocean of Paris. Recollect the obſervations that you 
have yourſelf made upon mankind, compare and con- 
nect them with my inſtructions, and then act ſyſte. 
matically and conſequentially from them; not an Jour 
la journte. Lay your little plan now, which. yon will 
hereafter extend and improve by your own obſervations, 
and by the advice of thoſe” who can ngV er mean to 


OY 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 2 8 Fog! 


I RECEIVED yeſterday your lettes® of the mM 
N. S. from Naples, to which place 1 find you have 
travelled claſſically, critically, and da virtnoſo. Tou 
did right, for whatever is worth ſeting at all, is worth 
ſeeing well, and better than moſt people ſee it. It is a 
poor and frivolous excuſe, when any thing curious is 
talked of, that one has ſeen, to ſay, I. ſax 1 it, but really 
1 did not banc mind it. Why did they go to ſee It, if they 
would not mind it? or why would they not mind it 
when they ſaw it? Now that you are at Naples, you 

paſs part of your time there, en honntte homme, de gar- 
bato cavaliere, in the court, and the beſt companies. I 
am told that ſtrangers are received with the utmoſt 


| hoſpitality at Prince que lui il * bonne chere, et 
Vor. II. „„ que 
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gue madame ie Princeſſe donne chire entitre ; mais que ſo 
chair et plus que-bazardte ou mortißie mime , which in 
plain Engliſh means, that ſhe is not only tender, 
but rotten. , If this be true, as I am pretty ſure it is, 


one may ſay to her in a lutral. ſenſe, anne ow 
publica cura. = 

Mr. Harte 8 me chat you are cloathed in 
ſumptuous apparel ; a young fellow ſhould be ſo, 
efpecially, abroad, where fine cloaths are ſo generally 
the faſhion. Next to their being fine, they ſhould be 
well made, and worn eaſily ; for a man is only the 
leſs. genteel for a fine coat, if in wearing it he ſhews 
a regard for it, and is not as eaſy 1 in it as if it were a 
plain one. 

I thank you for your ing which T3 am a impatient 
to ſee, and which I ſball hang up in a new gallery that 
lam building at Black-heach, and very fond of; but 1 
am ſtill more impatient for another copy, which 
wonder I have not yet received, I mean the copy of 


; your countenance. I believe, were that a whole length, 


it would ſtill fall a good deal ſhort of the dimenſions 
of the drawing after Dominichino, which you ſay is 
about eight feet high; and I take you, as well as my- 
ſelf, to be of the family of the Piccolomoni. Mr. 
Bathurſt tells me, that he thinks you rather taller than 
Lam; if ſo, you may very poſfibly get up to five feet 
eight inches, which I would compound for, though I 
would wiſh you five feet ten. In truth, what do I not 
wiſh you, that has a tendency to perfection? I ſay a 
tendency only, for abſolute perfection is not in human 
nature, fo that it would be idle to wiſh it. But I am 
very willing to compound for your coming nearer to 


perfection, than the generality of your co · temporaries: 


without a compliment to you, I think you bid fair for 
that. Mr. Harte affirms, (and if it were conſiſtent 
with his character, would. I believe ſwear) that you 
have no vices of the heart; you have undoubtedly 


a ftock | 
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a ſtock both of ancient and modern learning, which, 
I will centute to ſay, nobody ef yout age has, and 
which muſt now. daily increaſe, do what you Will. 
What then do you want towards that practitable degree 
of perfection which I wiſn you ? Nothing, but the 
knowledge, the turn, and the manners of the werld; 
mean the hu, jj Theſe, it is itmpoſfible that you 
can yet have quite right; they are not given, they 


mut be learned. But then, on the other hand, it is 
impoſſible not to acquire them, if one has a mind to 
them; for they ate acquired inſenſibly, by Keeping 
good company, if one has but the leaſt attention to 
Their characters and manners. Every man becomes, to 


a certain degree, what the people he generally con- 
verſes with ate. He catches their air, their manners, 


and even their way of thinking, If he obſerves with 


attention, he will catch them ſoon, but if he does not, 
he will at long run contract them inſenſibly. I know 


nothing in the world but poetry, that is not to be ac- 


quired by application and care. The ſum total of this 
is a very comfortable one for you, as it plainly amounts 
to this, in your favour ; that you now want nothing 
but what even your pleaſures, if they are liberal ones, 
will teach you. I congratulate both you and myſelf, 


upon your being in ſuch a ſituation, that, excepting 


your exerciſes, nothing is now wanting but pleaſures to 
complete you. Take them, but (as I am ſure you will) 
with people of the firſt faſhion, wherever you are, and 
the buſineſs is done; your exerciſes at Paris, which 1 
amn ſufe you will attend to, will ſupply and faſhion your 
body; and the company you will keep there, will, 
with ſome degree of obſervation on your part, ſoon 
give you their air, addreſs, manners, in ſhort, Ie ton de 
la bonne compagnie. Let not thoſe conſiderations, how-- 

ever, make you vain; they are only between you and 
me : but as they are very comfortable ones, they may 
juſtly give you a manly aſſurance, a firmneſs, a ſteadi- 


C2 neſs, 
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neſs, without which a man can neither be well bred, or 
in any light appear to advantage, or really what he is. 
'They may juſtly remove all timidity, awk ward baſhful- 
neſs, low diffidence of one's ſelf, and mean abject 
complaiſance to every or any body's opinion. La 
Bruyere ſays, very truly, on ne vaut dans ce monde, que 
ce que Fon veut valoir. It is a right principle to proceed 
upon in the world, taking care only to guard againſt the 
appearances, and outward ſymptoms c of vanity. Tour 
whole then, you ſee, turns upon the company you keep 
for the future. I have laid you in variety of the beſt at 
Paris, where, at you arrival, you will find a cargo of 
letters, to very different ſorts of people, as beaux eſprits, 
ſcavants, et belles dames. Theſe, if you will frequent 
them, will form you, not only by their examples, but 
by their advice, and admonitions in private, as I have 
deſired them to do; and conſequently add to what you 
Have, the only one thing now needful. 

Pray tell me what Italian books you have read, and 
whether that language is now become. familiar to you. 
Read Arioſto and Taſſo thorough, and then you, will 
have read all the Italian poets, who, in my opinion, are _ 
worth reading. In all events when you get to Paris, 
'take a good [Italian maſter to read Italian with you three 
times a week ; not only to keep what you have already, 
which you would otherwiſe forget, but alſo to perfect 
you in the reſt. It is a great pleaſure, as well as a great 
advantage, to be able to ſpeak to people of all nations, 
and well, in their own language. Aim at perfection 
in every thing, though in moſt things 1t is unattaina- 
ble; however, they who aim at it, and perſevere, will 
come much nearer it, than thoſe, whoſe lazineſs and 
deſpondency makes them give it up as unattainable. 
Magnis tamen excidit auſis is a degree of praiſe which 
will always attend a noble and ſhining temerity, and a 
much better ſign in a young fellow, than ſerpere bumi, 
|  FuIus 
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tutus nimium mee procelle. For men, as well as 
women, 
——=Born to be cane 
Stoop to the forward and the bold. 
A man who ſets out in the world with real timidity and 
diffidence, has not an equal chance for it; he will be 
diſcouraged, put by, or trampled upon. But, to ſuc- 
ceed, a man, eſpecially a young one, ſhould have in- 
ward firmneſs, ſteadineſs, and intrepidity; with exte- 
rior modeſty, and ſeeming diffidence. He muſt modeſt- 
ly, but reſolutely, aſſert his own rights and privileges. 
Suaviter in modo but, fortiter in re. He ſhould have 
an apparent frankneſs, and openneſs, but with inward 
caution and cloſeneſs. . All theſe things will come 
to you by frequenting and obſerving good company. 
And by good company I mean that fort of company, 
3 which is called good company by every body of that 
3 place. When all this is over, we ſhall meet; and 
then we will talk over, 1cte 2 téte, the various little 
| finiſhing ſtrokes, which converſation and acquaintance 
occaſionally ſuggeſt, and wack cannot be e, 
written. | 
Tell Mr. Harte that I have e his two letters 

of the 2d and 8th, N. S. which, as ſoon as I have re- 
ceived a third, Twill anſwer. Adieu, my dear ! I find 
yau will do. „„ 


„ rr 7 
5 London, June the 5th, O. S. 1750. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Have received your picture, which 1 have long 


waited for with impatience; I wanted to ſee your 
countenance, from whence I am very apt, as 1 believe 
moſt people are, to form ſome general opinion of the 
mind. If the painter-has taken you, as well as he has 
done Mr. Harte, (for his 1 is by far the moſt like 
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I eyer ſaw in my life) I draw good concluſions from 
your countenance, which has both ſpirit and Aneſſe in ie. 
In bulk you are pretty well increaſed fince I ſaw you; 
if your height is not increaſed in proportian, I deſire 
that you will make haſte to complete it. Seriouſly, I 
believe that your exerciſes at Paris will make you ſhoot 
up to a good ſize; your legs, by all accounts, ſeem to 
promiſe it. Dancing excepted, the wholeſome part, 
is the beſt. part of thaſe academical exerciſes. II dt. 
graiſul kur homme. A propes of exerciſes ; I have 
3 every thing for your reception at Monſieur de 
la Gveyiniere's, and yaur roam, c. will be ready at 
your arrival. I am ſure you muſt be ſenſible how. 
much better it will be for you to be interne in the 
Academy, for the firſt fix or ſeven months at, leaſt, 
than to be en hotl garni, at ſame diſtance from it, and 
obliged to ga to it every morning, let the weather be 
what it will, not to mention the Joſs of time too; 
beſides, by living and boarding in the Academy, you 
will make an acquaintance with half the young fellows 
of faſhion at Paris; and in a very little while be look- 
ed upon as one of them in all French companies; 'an 
advantage that has never yet happened to any one 
Engliſhman that I have known. I am ſure you do not 
ſuppaſe that the difference of the expence, which is but 
a. trifle, has any weight with me in this reſolution. 
Lou have the F rench language ſo perfectly, and you 
will acquire the French tournuse ſo ſoon, that I do not 
know any body likely to paſs their time ſo well at Paris 
as yourſelf. Our young countrymen have 77 8 
too little French, and too bad addrefs, either to 
ſent themſelves, or be well received in the beſt 
French companies; and, as a proof of it there is no 
one inſtance of an Engliſhman's having ever been ſuſ- 
pected of a gallantry with a French woman of condi- 
tion, though every French woman of condition is 
more than ſuſpected of having a gallantry. But they 


take 
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take up with the diſgraceful and dangerous commerce 
of proſtitutes, actreſſes, dancing women, and that ſort 
of traſh ; though, if they had common addreſs, better 
atchievements would be extremely eaſy, Un arrange- 
ment, which is in plain Engliſh a gallantry, is, at Paris 
as neceſſary a part of a woman of faſhion's eſtabliſh- 
ment, as her houſe, table, coach, Se. A young fel- 
low muſt therefore be a very awkward one, to be redu- 
ced to, or of a very ſingular taſte, to prefer drabs and 
danger to a commerce (in the courſe of the world not 
diſgraceful) with a woman of health, education, and 

rank. Nothing ſinks a young man into low company, 
both of women and men, ſo ſurely as timidity, and 
diffidence of himſelf, If he thinks that he ſhall not, 
he may depend upon it, he will not pleaſe. But with 
proper endeavours to pleaſe, and a degree of perſuaſion 
that he ſhall, it is almoſt certain that he will. How 
many people does one meet with every where, who 
with very moderate parts, and very little knowledge, 
puſh themſelves pretty far, ſingly by being ſanguine, 
enterprizing, and perſeyering? They will take no de- 
nial from man or woman; difficulties do not diſcou- 
rage them; 5 repulſed twice or thrice, they rally, they 
charge again, and nine times in ten prevail at laſt. 
The ſame means will much ſooner, and more certainly, 
attain the ſame ends, with your parts and knowledge. 
You have a fund, to be ſanguine upon, and good 
forces to rally. In buſineſs, (talents ſuppoſed) nothing 
is more effectual, or ſucceſsful, than a good, though 
concealed, opinion of one's ſelf, a firm reſolution, and 
and an unwearied perſeverance. None but madmen at- 
tempt impoſſibilities ; and whatever is poſſible, is one 
way or another to be brought about. Tf one method 
fails, try another, and ſuit your methads to the cha- 
rafters you have to do with. At the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, which Cardinal Mazarin, and Don Louis 
de Haro, concluded, dans Je des Faiſans; the latter 


carried 


e 
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carried ſome very important Pan by his conſtant and 
cool perſeverance. 

The Cardinal had all the lea viracity Tn impa- 
tience; Don Louis all the Spaniſh phlegm and te- 
naciouſneſs. The point which the Cardinal had moſt at 
heart was, to hinder the re-eſtabliſhment of the Prince 
of Conde, his implacable enemy; but he was in haſte 
to conclude, and impatient to return to court, where 
abſence is always dangerous. Don Louis obſerv- 
ed this, and never failed at every conference to bring 
the affair of the Prince of Conde upon the tapis. The 
Cardinal for ſome time refuſed even to treat upon it; 
Don Louis, with the ſame ſens froid, as conſtantly per- 
ſiſted, till he at laſt prevailed ; contrary to the inten- 
tions and the intereſt both of the Cardinal and of his 
court. Seriſe muſt diſtinguiſh between what is impoſſi- 
ble, and what is only difficult; and ſpirit and perſeve- 
rance will get the better of the latter. Every man is 
to be had one way or another, and every woman almoſt 
any way. I muſt not omit one thing, which is pre- 
viouſly neceſſary to this, and indeed to every thing 
elle; which is attention, a flexibility of attention; ne- 
ver to be wholly engroſſed by any paſt or future object, 
but inſtantly directed to the preſent one, be it what it 
will. An abſent man can make but few obſervations ; 
and thoſe will be disjointed and imperfect ones, as half 
the circumſtances muſt neceſſarily eſcape him. He 
can purſue nothing ſteadily, becauſe his abſences make 
him loſe his way. They are very diſagreeable, and 
hardly to be tolerated in old-age ; but, in youth, they 
cannot be forgiven. If you find that you have the 
leaſt tendency to them, pray watch yourſelf very care- 
fully, and you may prevent them now; but if you Jet 
them grow into a habit, you will find it very difficult 
to cure them hereafter ; and a worſe diſtemper I do not 
know. 


I hell 
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3 heard with great ſatisfaction the other day, from 
one who has been lately at Rome, that nobody was 
better received, in the beſt companies, than yourſelf. 
The ſame thing, I dare ſay, will happen to you at 

Paris; where they are particularly kind to all ſtrangers, 
who will be civil to them, and ſhow a deſire of 
pleaſing, But they muſt be flattered a little, not only 
by words, but by a ſeeming preference given to their 
country, their manners, and their cuſtoms ; which is 
but a very ſmall price to pay for a very good reception. 
Were I in Africa, I would pay it to a negro for his 
wood will. Adieu. 


L E 1 1 E R Un. 


London, June the 11, O. S. 1750. 


MY DEAR F RIEND, 
H E Preſident Monteſquieu 1 1 you will be 
acquainted with at Paris) after having laid down 

in his book, de Eſprit des Loix, the nature and prin- ; 
Ciples of the three different kinds of government, vzz. 
the' democratical, the monarchical, and the deſporic ; 
treats of the education neceſſary for each reſpective 
form. His chapter upon the education proper for the 
monarchical, I thought worth tranſcribing, and ſend- 
ing to you. You will obſerve that the monarchy which 
he has in his eye is France. 

Ce n'eſt point dans les maiſons publiques ou Fon 
inſtruit Venfance, que l'on recoit dans les W 
la principale education; c'eſt lorſque Pon entre dans le 
monde que Feducation en quelque facon commence. 
Le. eſt Feaole de ce que Von appelle l' honneur, ce 
maitre univerſel, qui doit partout nous conduire, 


C'eſt 
* In monarchies the principal branch of education is not taught 

in colleges or academies. It commences, in ſome meaſure, at our 

ſetting out in the world ; for this is the ſchool of what we call 

honour, that univerſal preceptor which ought every where to be aur 

guide, | 

| | Here 
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C'eſt là que Pon voit et que Pon entend toujours trois 


choſes, qu'il faut mettre dans les vertus une certaine 


nobleſſe, dans les meeurs une certaine EE, dans 


les manieres une certaine politeſſe. 


Loes vertus qu'on nous y montre ſont toujours 1 moins 
ce que l'on doit aux autres, que ce que Fon fe doit à 
ſoi-meme, elles ne ſont pas tant ce qui nous appelle vers 
nos Concitoyens, que ce qui nous en diſtingue. 

On n'y juge pas les actions des hommes commes 
bonnes, mais comme belles; comme juſtes, mais comme 


grandes; comme raiſonnables, mais comme extraordi- 
naires. | 


Des que Vhonneur y peut trouver quelque cheſs de 
noble, il eſt ou le juge qui les rend * ou le 
ſophiſte qui les juſtifie. 


Il per met la galanterie lors qu'elle eſt unie à Lidẽe du 
ſentiment du cœur, ou a Videe de conquete 3 et c'eſt 
la vraie raiſon pour laquelle les mœurs ne ſont jamais 


ſi pures dans les monarchies, que Pans les gouverne- 
mens republicains. 


Il permet la ruſe, lorſqu'elle eſt 3 jointe a Videe de la 
grandeur de Veſprit ou de la grandeur des affaires, 


comme 


Here it is that we conſtantly hear three rules or maxims, viz. that 
we ſhould have a certain nobleneſs in our virtues, a kind of frank - 
neſs in our morals, and a particular politeneſs in our behaviour. 

The virtues we are here taught, are leſs what we owe to others, 
than to ourſelves; they are not {a much what draws us towards focie- 
ty, as what diſtinguiſhes us from our fellow citizens. 

Here the actions of men are judged, not as virtuous, but as ſhin- 
ing; not as juſt, but as great; not as reaſonable, but 28 extraordi- 
nary. 

When honour here meets with any thing noble in our W it 
is either a judge that approves them, or a 1 by whom ey 
are excuſed. 

It allows of gallantry, when united with the idea of ſenfible af- 
ſection, or with that of conqueſt ; this is the reaſon why we never 
meet with ſo ſtrict a purity of morals in monarchies, as in republican 
governments. 

It allows of cunning and craft, when Joined with the notion of 


_ greatneſs 
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comme dans la Politique dont les Bineſſes ne Pofſenſenr 
as. 

Il ne defend Vadylation que forſquielle eſt ſeparde the 


Fidee d'une grande fortune, et n'eſt | N qu'au fenu- 
ment de ſa propre baſſeſſe. 


A Vegard des mœurs, Jai dit que Fedurmion os 
monarchies doit y mettre une certaine franchiſe. On y 


veut donc de la verité dans les diſcours. Mais eſt-ce 
Par amour pour elle? point du tour. On la veut paree 
qu'un homme qui eſt accoutume a la dire -paroſt etre 


hardi et libre. En effet, un tel homme ſemble ne de- 
pendre que des choſes, et non 8. de la maniere dont 
un autre les regoit. 

_ C'eſt ce qui fait quꝰ autant que Von y a 
cette eſpece de franchiſe, autant on y mEpriſe celle du 
peuple, qui n'a que le verite et la ſimplicitẽ pour objet. 

Enfin Pedycation dans les monarchies exige dans les 


manieres une certaine politeſſe. Les hommes nes pour 
vivre enſemble, ſont nes auſſi pour ſe plaire; et celui 


qui n obſerveroit 15 les eee choquant tous 


ceux 


greatneſs of ſoul or importance of affairs; as, for inſtance, in poli- 
tics, with whoſe fineſſes it is far from being offended. _ 
It does not forbid adulation, but when ſeparate from the idea of a 


large fortune, and connected only way the le of our mean condi. 


tian, 


Wich regard to morals; I have 3 that the 3 of 
monarchies ought to admit of a certain frankneſs and open carriage. 
Truth therefore in converſation is here a neceſſary point. But is it 
for the ſake of truth? By no means. Truth is requiſite only, becauſe 
a perſon habituated to veracity has an air of boldneſs and freedom. 
And indeed, a man of this ſtamp ſeems to lay a ſtreſs only on the 
things themſelves, not on the manner in which they are received. 

Hence it is, that in proportion as this kind of frankneſs is com- 
mended, that of the common people is deſpiſed, which has nothing 


but truth and ſimplicity for its object. 


In fine, the education of monarchies requires a certain politeneſs 
of behaviour. Man, a ſociable animal, is formed to pleaſe in foci- 
Ay 3 z and a perſon . that would break through the rules of decency, 


ſo 
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ceux avec qui il vivroit, ſe decrediteroit au point qu'il 


deviendroit incapable de faire aucun bien. 
Mais ce reſt pas d'une ſource ſi pure que la politeſſe 
a coutiime de tirer ſon origine. Elle nait de Fenvie de 


ſe diſtinguer. C'eſt par orgueil que nous ſommes 
ING 8 9 : 
polis: nous nous ſentons flatẽs d'avoir des manieres que 


prouvent qui nous ne ſommes pas dans la baſſeſſe, et 
que nous n avons pas vecu avec cette ſorte de gens 1.8 
Fon a abandonnes dans tous les ages. 

Dans les monarchies la politeſſe eſt naturaliſee à 55 


cour. Un homme exceſſivement grand rend tous les 


autres petits. De là les egards que Fon doit à tout le 
monde; de-}a nait la politeſſe, qui flatte autant ceux 
qui ſont polis que ceux a Pe Egard de qui ils le ſont, 
parce qu'elle fait comprendre qu'on eſt de la cour, ou 
qu'on eſt digne den etre. =P 
Lair de la cour conſiſte a quitter fa inde pro- 


pre pour une grandeur empruntee. . Celle-ci flatte plus 


un courtiſan que la ſienne meme. Elle donne une cer- 


taine modeſtie ſuperbe qui ſe repand au-loin, mais dont 


Forgueil diminue inſenſiblement, a proportion de la 
diſtance ou Von eſt de la ſource de cette grandeur. 


On 


| ſo as to ſhock thoſe he converſed with, would loſe the public 
eſteem, and become incapable of doing any good, 
But politeneſs, generally ſpeaking, does not derive its original 


from ſo pure a ſource. It riſes from a deſire of diſtinguiſhing our- 


| ſelves. It is pride that renders us polite : we are flattered with be- 
ing taken notice of for a behaviour that ſhews we are not of a mean 
condition, and that we have not been bred up with thoſe cw; in all 
| ages are conſidered as the ſcum of the people. 

Politeneſs, 1 in monarchies, is naturaliſed at court, one man exceſ- 
fively great renders every body elſe little. Hence that regard, 
which is paid to our fellow ſubjects; hence that politeneſs, equally 
pleaſing to thoſe by whom, as to thoſe towards whom, it is practiſed, 
becauſe it gives people to underſtand, that a perſon aQually be- 
longs, or at leaſt deſerves to belong, to the court. 

A court air conſiſts in quitting a real for a borrowed grenmeſs. 
The latter pleaſes the courtier more than the former. It inſpires 
him with a certain diſdainful modeſty, which ſhews itſelf external- 
1y, but whoſe pride inſenſibly diminiſhes i in proportion to its diſtance 
from the ſource of this greatneſs. 
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On trouve th la cour une delicateſſe de gout | en toutes 
choſes, qui vient d'un uſage: coptinuel des ſuperfluites 


d'une grande fortune, de la variete et ſurtout de la 


laſſitude des plaiſirs, de la multiplicite, de la confu- 
ſion meme des fantaiſies, qui lorſqu elles ſont 1 e 
y ſont toujours regues. 

C'eſt ſur toutes ces cheſs que Wee ſe porte 
pour faire ce qu'on appelle Phonnete homme, qui a 
toutes les qualitẽs et toutes les vertus _ Fon W 
dans ce gouvernement. 

La, Phonneur ſe. mElant bee entre chin routes 


les fagons de penſer et toutes les manieres de ſentir, et 


dirige meme les principes. 

Cet honneur biſarre fait que les vertus ne ſont que ce 
qu'il veut et comme il les veut; il met de ſon chef des 
regles à tout ce qui nous eſt preſcrit; il ẽtend ou il 
borne nos devoirs à fa fantaiſie, ſoit qu' ils aient leur 
ſource dans la religion, dans la MI ou dans la 
morale. 

Iny a rien dans la monarchie que les loix, la li 


gion, 


At court we find a delicacy of taſte in every thing, a delicacy 
ariſing from the conſtant-uſe of the ſuperfluities of life, from the 
variety, and eſpecially the ſatiety of pleaſures, from the multipli- 
city and even confuſion of fancies, which, if * are but agreeable, 
are ſure of being well received. 

Theſe are the things which properly fall within the province af 
education, in order to form what we call a man of honour, a man 
poſſeſſed of all ms qualities and virtues e in this kind of go- 
vernment. 

Here it is that ho 3 wich a om. mixing even 
"_ people's manner of thinking, and dire their very 7 
ples. 
To this whimſical honour it is owing. that the virtues are only 
juſt what it pleaſes; it adds rules of its own invention, to every 
thing preſcribed to us; it extends or limits our duties according to 
its own fancy, whether they proceed n en nen or 
morality. 

There is nothing ſo n inculcated in monarchies, by the 

laws, 
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gion, et Phonnevur preſcrivent tant que VobEiſance aux 
volontẽs du Prince: mais cet honneur nous dice que 
le Prince ne doit jamais nous preſerirt une action qui 
nous deſhonore, parce qu elle nous rendtoit 1 5 88 
de le ſer vir. 

Groillon refuſs d aſſaſſiner le Dot 45 Gviſe, mais il 
offrit à Henri Trois de ſe battre contre lui. Apres la 
Saint Barthelemi, Charles Neuf ayant écrit à tous les 
gouverneurs de fair maſſacret les Hugvenots, le Vi- 
comte Dorte, qui commandoit dans Bayonne, Ecrivit 
au Roi : Sire, je n'ai trduvẽ parmi les habitahs et les 
gens de guerre, que de bons citoyens, de braves ſol- 
e dats, et pas un bourreau; ainſi eux et moi ſupplions 
votre Majeſté employer nos bras et nos vies à 
« choſes faiſables.” Ce grand et genẽreux courage re- 
r une lachere comme une thoſe impoſſible. 
ny a rien que Thoonevr preſerive plus à la No- 
dleſſe, que de ſervir le Prince à la guerre. En effet, 
Ceſt la profeſſion diſtinguee, parce que ſes haſards, ſes 
ſuecès, et ſes malheurs meme conduiſent à la grandeur. 
Mais en impoſant cette loi, Phonneur veut en étre 


Par bitre, yy 


by aig, and 8 as ſubmiſſion to the Prince's will; 
but this very honour tells us, that the Prince never ought to com- 
mand a diſhonourable action, becauſe this would render us Incapa- 
ble of ſerving him. 

Crillon refuſed to aſſaſſinate the dia of Guile, bur ed to 
Gight him. After the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, Charles IX. 
having ſent orders to the governors in the ſeveral provinces for che 
Hugonots to be murdered, Viſcount Dorte, who commanded at 
Bayonne, wrote thus to the king: Sire, among the inhabitants of 
this town, and your Majeſty's troops, I could not find fo much as 
one executioner ; they are honeſt citizens and brave ſoldiers. We 
jeintly therefore beſeech your Majeſty to command our arms and 
lives in things that are practicable. This great and generous foul 
looked upon a baſe action as a thing impoſſible. 

There is nothing that honovr more ſtrongly tecommends to the 
| Nobility than to ſerve their Prince in a military capacity. And in- 
dred this is their favourits profefion, becauſe its dangets, its ſuc- 


ceſs, 
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Tarbitre, et vil ſe trouve choquẽ, il exige ou N 
qu'on ſe retire chez ſol. 

Il veut qu'on puiſſe indiffereniment aſpirer aux em- 
plois ou les refuſer; il tient cette liberte au deſſus le la 
fortune meme. 

IL honneur a donc 85 regles ſupremes, « et heducation 
eſt obligee de s'y conformer. Ley principales ſont, 
qu'il nous eſt bien permis de faire cas de notre fortune, 
mais qu'il nous elt ſouverainement defendu d'en faire 
aucun de notre vie. 

La ſeconde eſt, que lorſgue nous avons été une foi 


places dans un rang, nous ne devons rien faire ni ſouf- 


frir qui faſſe voir * Ou; nous tenons inferieurs A ce 
rang meme. 

La troiſieme, que les 1 que bh Road, 
ſont plus. rigoureuſement defendues, lorſque les Loix 
ne concourrent point à les proſcrire, et que celles qu il 
exige ſont plus fortement exigees, lorſque les Loix ne 
le demandent pas. 


Though our eee . e from 
the French, inaſmuch as we have fixed laws, and con- 
ſtitutional barriers, for u of our liberties and 


Properties: ; 


ceſs, and even its miſcarriages, are the road to grandeur. Yet this 
very law of its own making, honour chuſes to explain g and in caſe 
of any affront, it requires or permits us to retite. 

It inſiſts alſo that we ſhould be at liberty either to ſeek or to rejedt 
employments; a liberty which it prefers even to an ample fortune. 

Honour therefore has its ſupreme laws, to which education is 
obliged to conform. The chief of theſe are, that we are permitted 
to ſet a value upon our RY but ate abſolutely . to ſet 
any upon our lives. 

The ſecond is, that when we are raiſed to a poſt or. 1 
we ſhould never do or permit any thing, which may ſeem to imply 
that we look upon ourſelves as inferior to the rank we hold. 

The third is, that thoſe things which honour forbids, are more 
rigorouſly forbidden, when the laws do not concur in the probibi- 
tion; and thoſe it commands, are more ſtrongly inſiſted upon, 
when they happen not to be commanded by law. 


/ 
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properties; yet the Preſident's obſervations hold pretty 
near as true in England, as in France. Though Mo- 
narchies may differ a good deal, Kings differ very little. 
Thoſe who are abſolute deſire to continue ſo, and thoſe 
who are not, endeavour to become ſo; hence, the 
fame maxims and manners almoſt in all courts: volup- 


tuouſneſs and profuſion encouraged, the one to ſink the 


people into indolence, the other into poverty, con- 
ſequently into dependency. The court is called the 
world here, as well as at Paris; and nothing more is 
meant, by ſaying that a man knows the world, than 
that he knows courts. In all courts you muſt expect to 
meet with connections without friendſhip, enmities with- 
out hatred, honour without virtue, appearances ſaved, 
and realities ſacrificed ; good manners, with bad morals ; 


and all vice and virtue ſo diſguiſed, that whoever has 


only reaſoned upon both, would know neither, when 
he firſt met them at court: It is well that you ſhould 
know the map of that country, that when you come 
to travel in it, you may do it with greater ſafety. 
From all this, you will of yourſelf draw this obvious 


concluſion, that you are in truth but now gaing to the 
great and important ſchool, the world; to which Weſt⸗ 


minſter and Leipſig were only the little preparatory 
ſchools, as Mary- le- bone, Wandſor, &c. are to them. 
What you have already acquired, will only place you 
in the ſecond form of this new ſchool, inſtead of the 
firſt. But if you intend, as I ſuppoſe you do, to get 
into the ſhell, you have very different things to learn 
from Latin and Greek ; and which require much more 
ſagacity and attention, than thoſe two dead languages: 


the language of pure and ſimple nature, the language 
of nature variouſly modified, and corrupted by paſ- 


ſions, prejudices, © att habits : the language of fi- 
mulation, and diſſimulation; very hard, but very 
neceſſary to decypher. Homer has not half ſo many, 
nor ſo difficult dialects, as the great book of the ſchool 

you 
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you are now going to. Obſerve therefore progreſſively, 


and with the greateſt attention, what the beſt ſcholars 
in the form immediately above you do, and fo on, till 


you get into the ſhell yourſelf. Adieu. 


Pray tell Mr. Harte that I have received his letter of 
the 27th May N. S. and that I adviſe him never to take 


the Engliſh news-writers literally, who never yet in- 


ſerted any one thing quite right. I have both his pa- 


tent and his mandamus, in both which he is Walter, 


let the news- papers call him what they pleaſe. 


1 E A — ë² - 


London, July the gth, O. 8. 1550. | 
' MY DEAR FRIEND, : 


SHOULD not deſerve that appellation in return 

from you, if I did not freely and explicitly inform 
you of every corrigible defect, which I may either hear 
of, ſuſpect, or at any time diſcover in you. Thoſe 
who in the common courſe of the world will call them- 
ſelves your friends; or whom, according to the com- 
mon notions of friendſhip, you may poſſibly think ſuch, 
will never tell you of your faults, {till leſs of your 


weakneſſes. But on the contrary,, more delirous to 


make you their friend, than to prove themſelves yours, 
they will flatter both, and, in truth, not be ſorry 
for either. Interiorly, moſt people er the inferio- 
rity of their beſt friends. The uſeful and eſſential part 
of friendſhip, to you, 1s reſerved ſingly for Mr. Harte 
and myſelf; our relations to you ſtand pure, and un- 
ſuſpected of all private views, In whatever we ſay to 
you, we can have no intereſt but yours. We can have 
no competition, no jealouſy, no ſecret envy or malig- 
nity. We are therefore authoriſed to repreſent, adviſe, 
and remonſtrate; and your reaſon mult tell you that 


you ought to attend to, and believe us. 


Vol. II. hl I am 
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I am credibly informed, that there is ſtill] a conſide- 
rable hitch or hobble in your enunciation; and that 
when you ſpeak faſt, you ſometimes ſpeak unintelligi- 
bly. I have formerly and frequently laid my thoughts 
before you ſo fully upon this ſubject, that I can "ay 
nothing new upon it now. I mult therefore only re- 


peat, that your whole depends upon it. Your trade is 


to ſpeak well, both in public and in private. The 
manner of your ſpeaking is full as important as the 
matter, as more people have ears to be tickled, than 
_ underſtandings to judge. Be your productions ever io 
good, they will be of no uſe, if you ſtifle and ſtrangle 


them in their birth. The beſt compoſitions of Corelli, 


if ill executed, and played out of tune, inſtead of 
touching, as they do when well performed, would only 


excite the indignation of the hearers, when murdered 


by an unſkilful performer. But to murder your own 


productions, and that coram populo, is a Medean cruelty, 
which Horace abſolutely forbids. Remember of what 


importance Demoſthenes, and one of the Gracchi, 


thought enunciation; read what ſtreſs Cicero, and 


Quintilian lay upon it; even the herb- women at A- 
thens were correct judges of it. Oratory with all its 


graces, that of enunciation in particular, is full as ne- 


ceſſary in our government, as it ever was in Greece or 
Rome. No man can make a fortune or a figure in this 


country, without ſpeaking, and ſpeaking well in pub- 


lic. If you will perſuade, you muſt firſt pleaſe; and 


if you will pleaſe, you muſt tune your voice to har- 


mony, you muſt articulate every ſyllable 8 50 
your emphaſes and cadences muſt be ſtrongly and pro 

perly marked; and the whole together muſt be graceful 
and engaging; if you do not ſpeak in that manner, 


you had much better not ſpeak at all. All the learn- 


ing you have, or ever can have, is not worth one groat 


Without it. It may be a comfort, and an amuſement 
to you in your cloſet, but can be of no uſe to you in 
| the 
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the world. Let me conjure you therefore, to make 
this your only object, till you have abſolutely con- 
quered it, for that is in your power; think of nothing 
elſe, read and ſpeak for nothing elſe. Read aloud, 
though alone, and read articulately and diſtinctly, 
as if you were reading in public, and on the moſt 
important occaſion. Recite pieces of eloquence, 
declame ſcenes of tragedies to Mr. Harte, as if he 
were a numerous audience. If there is any par- 
ticular conſonant which you have a difficulty in articu- 
lating, as I think you had with the R. Utter it mil- 
lions and millions of times, till you have uttered it 
right, Never ſpeak quick, till you have firſt learned 
to ſpeak well. In ſhort, lay aſide every book and every 
thought, that does not directly tend to this great object, 
. abſolutely deciſive of your future fortune and figure. 
The next thing neceſſary in your deſtination, is, 
writing correctly, elegantly, and in a good hand too; 
in which three particulars, I am ſorry to tell you, that 
you hitherto fail. Your hand-writing is a very bad 
one, and would make a ſcurvy figure in an office- 
book of letters, or even in a lady's pocket- book. But 
that fault is eaſily cured by care, ſince every man 
| who has the uſe of his eyes and of his right hand, 


Qs mb feHtoer fond te pleases. 


As to the correctneſs and elegancy of your writing, 
attention to grammar does the one, and to the beſt au- 
thors the other. In your letter to me of the 27th 
June N. S. you omitted the date of the place, ſo that 
I only conjectured from the contents that you were 
at Rome. | 
Thus I have, with the truth and freedom of the ten- 
dereſt affection, told you all your defects, at leaſt all 
that I know or have heard of. . Thank God they are 
all very curable, they muſt be cured, and I am ſure 
vou will cure them. That once done, nothing re- 
mains for you to acquire, or for me to wiſh you, but 
9 th- 
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the turn, the manners, the addreſs and the graces of 


the polite world; which experience, obſervation, and 
good company will inſenſibly give you. Few people 
at your age have read, ſeen, and known, ſo much as 


you have, and conſequently few are ſo near as yourſelf 


to what I call perfection, by which I only mean, being 
very near as well as the beſt. Far, therefore, from 
being diſcouraged by what you ſtill want, what you 


already have ſhould encourage you to attempt, and 


convince you that by attempting you will inevitably 
obtain it. The difficulties which you have ſurmounted 


were much greater than any you have now to encoun- 


ter. Till very lately your way has been only through 
thorns and bryars ; the few that now remain are mixed 


with roſes. Pleaſure is now the principal remaining 
part of your education. It will ſoften and poliſh your 


manners; it will make you purſue and at Jaſt overtake 


the graces. Pleaſure is neceſſarily reciprocal; no one 


feels, who does not at the ſame time give it. To be 
pleaſed, one muſt pleaſe. What pleaſes you in others, 
will in general pleaſe them in you. Paris is indifputa- 
bly the ſeat of the graces; they will even court you, if 


4 you are not too coy. Frequent and obſerve the beſt 


companies there, and you will ſoon be naturalized 
among them; you will ſoon find how particularly at- 
tentive they are to the correctneſs and elegancy of their 
language, and to the graces of their enunciation; they 
would even call the underſtanding of a man in queſtion, 
who ſhould neglect, or not know the infinite advan- 


tages ariſing from them. Narrer, reciter, declamer, 


bien; are ſerious ſtudies among them, and well deſerve _ 


to be ſo every where. The converſations even among 
the women, frequently turn upon the elegancies, and 
minuteſt delicacies of the French language. An en- 
Jouement, a gallant turn prevails in all their companies, 


to women, with whom they neither are, nor pretend to 
be, in love; but ſhould you (as may very poſſibly hap- 


pen) 


„ 
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pen) fall really in love there, with ſome women of 


faſhion and ſenſe, (for I do not ſuppoſe you capable of 


falling in love with a ſtrumpet) and that your rival, 


without half your parts or knowledge, ſhould get the 
better of you, merely by dint of manners, enjouement, 
badinage, &c. how would you regret not having ſuffi- 
ciently attended to thoſe accompliſhments which you 


_ deſpiſed as ſuperficial and trifling, but which you would 


then find of real conſequence in the courſe of the world! 
And men, as well as women, are taken by thoſe exter- 
nal graces. Shut up your books then now as a buſi- 
neſs, and open them only as a pleaſure: but let the 
great book of the world be your ſerious ſtudy ; read it 
over and over, get it by heart, adopt its ſtyle, and 
make it your own. 

When 1 caſt up your account, as it now ſtands, I 
rejoice to ſee the balance ſo much in your favour; and 
that the items per contra are ſo few, and of ſuch a 
nature that they may be very eaſily cancelled. By way 
of debtor and creditor, it ſtands thus: 

Creditor. 2 French. Debtor. To Engliſh. 
German. | Enunciation, 
Italian. 8 Manners. 
Latin. 

Grcek. 
Logick. 
Ethicks. 
Hiſtory. 
Naturæ. 
Jus Gentium. 
Publicum. 


This, my dear friend, is a very true account, and a 
very encouraging one for you. A man who owes ſo 


little, can clear it off in a very little time, and if he is 
a prudent man. will; whereas a man, who by long 
| ce owes 2 great deal, deſpairs of ever being 


able 
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able to pay ; and therefore never looks into his accounts 
at all, 

When you go to Genoa, pray obſerve 8 all | 
the environs of it, and view them with ſomebody, wha 
can tell you all the fituations and operations of the Au- : 
ſtrian army, during that famous ſiege, if it deſerves to 
be called one; for in reality the town never was be- 
ſieged, not Lad the Auſtrians any one thing neceſſary | 
for a ſiege. If Marquis Centurioni, who was laſt win- 
ter in England, ſhould happen to be there, go to him 
with my compliments, and he will ſhew you all 1 imagi- 
nable civilities. 

I could have ſent you ſome letters to Florence, but 
that I knew Mr. Mann would be of more uſe to 
you than all of them. Pray make him my compli- 
ments. Cultivate your Italian, while you are at Flo- 
rence; where it is ſpoken in its utmoſt purity, but ill 

pronounced. 

Pray ſave me the ſeed of ſome of i beſt melons you 
eat, and put it up dry in paper. You need not ſend it 
me ; but Mr. Harte will bring it in his pocket when he 
comes over. I ſhould likewiſe be glad of ſome cut- 
tings of the beſt figs, eſpecially /a Fica gentile, and the 
Maltheſe; but as this 1s not the ſeaſon for them, Mr, 
Mann wall. I dare ſay, undertake that commiſſion, and 
ſend them me at the proper time by Leghorne. Adieu. 
Endeavour to pleaſe others, and divert yourſelf as much 
as ever you can, en honntte et galant Homme. 

P. S. I ſend you the incloſed to deliver to Lord 
Rochford upon you arrival at Turin. | 


LETTER 


* HIS SON. 


„ * 


London, Augult the 6th, 0 8. 1750. 
MX DEAR FRIEND, 


INC E your letter from Sienna, MY me a 
very imperfect account both of yourllneſs and 
your recovery, I have not received one word either. 
from you or Mr. Harte. I impute this to the care- 


leſsneſs of the poſt ſingly; and the great diſtance be- 
tween us at preſent, expoſes our letters to thoſe acci- 


dents. But when you come to Paris, from whence the 
letters arrive here very regularly, I ſhall inſiſt upon 
your writing to me conſtantly once a week; and that 
upon the ſame day, for inſtance, every Thurſday, that 
I may know by what mail to expect your letter. I 
ſhall alſo require you to be more minute in your ac-- 
count of yourſelf than you have hitherto been, or than 
I have required ; becauſe of the informations which I 
received from time to time from Mr. Harte. At Paris 
you will be out of your time, and mult ſet up for your- 
ſelf: it is then that I ſhall be very ſolicitous to know. 
how you carry on your buſineſs. While Mr. Harte 
was your partner, the care was his ſhare, and the profit 


yours. But at Paris, if you will have the latter, you 


mult take the former along with it. It will be quite a 
new world to you; very different from the little world, 


that you have hitherto ſeen; and you will have much 


more to do in it. You math keep your little accounts 
conſtantly every morning, if you would not have them 
run into confuſion, and ſwell to a bulk that would 
frighten you from ever looking into them at all, You 


muſt allow ſome time for learning what you do not 


know, and ſome for keeping what you do know: and 
you muſt leave a great deal of time for your pleaſures ; 
which (I repeat it again) are now become the moſt ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary part of your education. It is by converſations, 
dinners, ſuppers, entertainments, Sc. in the beſt com- 
panies, that you muſt be formed for the world. Les 
manières, les agremens, les graces, cannot be learned by 
theory; they are only to be got by uſe among thoſe 
who have them; and they are now the main object of 
your lite, as they are the neceſlary ſteps to your for- 
tune. A man of the beſt parts, and the greateſt learn- 
ing, if he does not know the world by his own expe- 
rience and obſervation, will be very abſurd ; and con- 
ſequently, very unwelcome in company. He may ſay 
very good things; but they will probably be fo ill 
timed, mifplaced, or improperly addreſſed, that he had 
much berter hold his tongue. Full of his own matter, 
and uninformed of, or inattentive to, the particular cir- 
cumſtances and ſituations of the company, he vents 
it indiſeriminately: he puts ſome people out of coun- 
- tenance; he ſhocks others; and frightens all, who 
dread what may come out next. The moſt general 
rule that I can give you for the world, and which your 
experience will convince you of the truth of, is, never 
to give the tone to the company, but to take it from 
them ; and to labour more to put them in conceit with 
themlelves, than to make them admire you. Thoſe 
. whom you can make like themſelves better, will, 1 
promiſe you, like you very well. | 
A ſyſtem-monger, who, without knowing any thing 
of the world by experience, has formed a ſyſtem of it 
in his duſty cell, lays it down, for example, that (from 
the general nature of mankind) flattery is pleaſing. He 
will therefore flatter. But how? Why, indiſcrimi- 
nately. And, inſtead of repairing and heightening the 
piece judiciouſly, with ſoft colours, and a delicate pen- 
cil; with a coarſe bruſh, and a great deal of white- 
waſh, he daubs and beſmears the piece he means to 
adorn, His flattery offends even his patron ; and is 
almoſt to0 groſs for his miſtreſs. A man of the world: 


Knows 
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knows the force of flattery as well as he does; but then 
he knows how, when, and where to give it; he pro- 
portions his doſe to the conſtitution of the patient. He 
flatters by application, by inference, by compariſon, 
by hint; and ſeldom directly. In the courſe of the 
world there is the ſame difference, in every thing, be- 
tween ſyſtem and practice. OD | 
I long to have you at Paris, which is to be your 
great ſchool; you will be then in a manner within 
reach of me. | e 

Tell me, are you perfectly recovered, or do you ſtill 
find any remaining complaint upon your lungs ? Your 
diet ſhould be cooling, and at the ſame time nouriſhing, 
Milks of all kinds are proper for you; wines of all 
kinds bad. A great deal of gentle, and no violent, 
exerciſe, is good for you. Adieu. Gratia, Fama, et 
valetudo comingat abunde. is 


LE r 
London, Oc. the 22d, O. S. 1730. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


FFTNHIS letter will, I am perſuaded, find you, and 
I hope ſafely, arrived at Montpelier ; from whence. 
I truſt that Mr. Harte's indiſpoſition will, by being to- 
tally removed, allow you to get to- Paris before Chriſt- 
mas. You will there find two people, who, though 
both Engliſh, I recommend in the ſtrongeſt manner 
poſſible to your attention; and adviſe you to form the 
moſt intimate connections with them both, in their dif- 
ferent ways, The one is a man, whom you already 
know ſomething of, but not near enough : it is the 
earl of Huntingdon ; who, next to you, is the trueſt 
object of my affection and eſteem; and who (I am 
proud to ſay it) calls me, and conſiders me as his adopt- 
ed father. His parts are as quick, as his knowledge 1s 
extenſive; and if quality were worth putting into an 

| account, 
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account, where every other item is ſo much more valu- 


able, his is the firſt almoſt in this country : the figure 
he will make in it, ſoon after he returns to it, will, if I 
am not more miſtaken than ever I was in my life, equal 
his birth and my hopes. Such a connection will be of 
infinite advantage to you; and, I can aſſure you, that 
he is extremely diſpoſed to form it upon my account; 
and will, I hope and believe, deln to improve and « ce- 
ment it upon your own. | 

In our parliamentary government, connections are 
abſolutely neceſſary; and, if prudently formed, and 
ably maintained, the ſucceſs of them is infallible. 
There are two ſorts of connections, which I would al- 
ways adviſe you to have in view. The firſt I will call 
equal ones; by which I mean thoſe, where the two 


connecting parties reciprocally find their account, from 


pretty near an equal degree of parts and abilities. In 
' thoſe, there mult be a freer communication; each muſt 
ſee that the other is able, and be convinced that he is 
willing to be of uſe to him. Honour muſt be the prin- 
eiple of ſuch connections; and there muſt be a mutual 


dependance, that preſent and ſeparate intereſt ſhall not | 
be able to break them. There mult be a joint ſyſtem 


of action; and in caſe of different opinions, each muſt 
recede a little, in order, at laſt, to form an unanimous 
one. Such, I hope, will be your connection with lord 
Huntingdon. You will both come into parliament at 
the ſame time; and, if you have an equal ſhare of abi- 
lities and application, you and he, with other young 
people, whom you will naturally aſſociate, may form a 
band which will be reſpected by any adminiſtration, and 
make a figure in the public. The other fort of con- 
nections I call unequal ones; that is, where the parts 
are all on one ſide, and the tak and fortune on the 
other. Here, the advantage is all on one ſide; but that 


advantage muſt be ably and artfully concealed. Com- 
plaiſance, an engaging manner, and a patient tolera- 
5 tion 
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tion of certain airs of ſuperiority, muſt cement them. 


The weaker party muſt be taken by the heart, his head 
giving no hold; and he muſt be governed, by being 
made to believe that he governs. Theſe people, ſxil - 
fully led, give great weight to their leader. I have 
formeriy pointed out to you a couple that I take to be 
Proper objects for your ſkill; and you will meet with 
twenty more; for they are very rite, 

The other perſon, whom 1 recommend to you, is a 
woman; not as a woman, for that is not immediately 
my buſineſs; beſides, I fear that ſhe is turned of fifty. 
It is lady Hervey, whom I directed you to call on at 
Dijon; but who, to my great joy, becauſe to your 
great advantage, paſſes all this winter at Paris. She 
has been bred all her life at courts; of which ſhe has 
acquired all the eaſy good- breeding, and politeneſs. 
without the frivolouſneſs. She has all the reading that 


a woman ſhould have; and more than any weman need 


have; for ſhe underſtands Latin perfectly well, though 
ſhe wiſely conceals it. As ſhe will look upon you as 
her ſon, I deſire that you will look upon her as my de- 


legate: truſt, conſult, and apply to her without reſerve. 


No woman ever had more than ſhe has, le fon de la par- 


faitement bonne compagnie, les manieres, engageantes, et le je 


ne ſai quoi qui plait. Deſire her to reprove and correct 
any, and every, the leaſt error and inaccuracy in your 
manners, air, addreſs, Sc. No woman in Europe can 
do it ſo well; none will do it more willingly, or in a 
properer, and more obliging manner. In ſuch a caſe 
ſhe will not put you out of countenance, by telling you 
of it in company; but either intimate it by ſome ſign, 
or wait for an opportunity when you are alone together. 


She is alſo in the beſt French company, where ſhe will 


not only introduce, but puff you, if I may uſe ſo low 
a word. And ] can aſſure you, that it is no little help, 


in the beau monde, to be puffed there by a faſhionable 


woman. I ſend you the incloſed billet to carry her, 


5 only 


which I take it for granted ſhe could not know again. 
Lou would be fo much ſurpriſed to receive a whole 


letter from me, without any mention of the exterior 


ornaments neceſſary for a gentleman, as manners, elo- 


cution, air, addreſs, graces, Sc. that, to comply with 
your expectations, I will touch upon them; and tell 


you, that, when you come to England, I wh ſhow 
you ſome people whom I do not now care to 
name, raiſed to the higheſt ſtations ſingly by thoſe ex- 
terior and adventitious ornaments z whoſe parts would 
never have entitled them to the ſmalleft office in the 


excife. Are they then neceſſary, and worth acquiring, 


or not? You will ſee many inſtances of this kind at 


Paris, particularly a glaring one, of a perſon * raiſed 


to the higheſt poſts and dignities in France, as well as 
to be abfolute ſovereign of the beau monde, ingly by 


the graces of his perſon and addreſs; by woman's chit 


chat, accompanied with important g geſtures; by an im. 
poling air, and pleaſing abord. Nay, by theſe helps 
he even paſſes for a wit, though he hath certainly no 
uncommon ſhare of it. I will not name him, becauſe 
would be very imprudent in you to do it. A young 
fellow, at his firſt entrance into the beau monde, mult 
not offend the king de facto there. It is very often 
more neceſſary to conceal contempt than reſentment, 


the former being never forgiven, but the latter ſome- 


times forgot. 


There is a ſmall quarto book, encidled, Hiſtoire Chro- 
nologique de la France, lately publiſhed by le Preſident 


Heénault; a man of parts and learning, with whom you 


will probably get acquainted at Paris. I deſire that it 


may always lie upon your table, for your recourſe. as 
often as you read hiſtory. The Chronology, though 
chiefly relative to the hiſtory of France, is not fogly, 


confined || 


.* Mr. le Marcchal de Richelieu. 
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only as a certificate of the identity of your perſon, 
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confined to it : but the moſt intereſting events of all the 
reſt of Europe are alſo inſerted, and many of them 
adorned by ſhort, pretty, and juſt reflections. The 
new edition of les Memoires de Sully, in three quarto 
volumes, is alſo extremely well worth your reading, 
as it will give you a clearer and truer notion of one of 
the moſt intereſting periods of the French hiſtory, than 
you can yet have formed, from all the other books you 
may have read upon the ſubject. That Prince, I mean 
Henry the Fourth, had all the accompliſhments and 
virtues of a hero, and of a King ; and almoſt of a man. 
The laſt are the moſt rarely ſeen ; may you poſſeſs n 
3 all. Adieu. 
Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte, 8 let 
2 him know that I have this moment received his letter 
of the 12th, N. S. from Antibes. It requires no im- 
mediate anſwer, I ſhall therefore delay mine till I have 
9 another from him. Give him the encloſed, eee 
3 have received from Mr. Eliot. 


L R T R ͤ 


London, Nov. the 1ſt, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


3 HOPE that this letter will not find you till at 
2 | Montpelier, but rather be ſent after you from 
Ss | thence to Paris, where, I am perſuaded, that Mr. 
Harte could find as good advice for his leg as at Mont- 
pelier, if not better; but if he is of a different opinion, 
3 1 éam ſure you ought to ſtay there as Jong as he de- 

= fires. 
While you are in F rance, I could wiſh that the hours 
you allot for hiſtorical amuſement, ſhould be entirely 
devoted to the hiſtory of France. One always reads 
hiſtory to moſt advantage, in that country to which it 
is relative; not only DO but perſons being ever at 
hand, 
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hand, to ſolve the doubts and clear up difficulties. I 
do by no means adviſe you to throw away your time in 
ranſacking, like a dull antiquarian, the minute and 
unimportant parts of remote and fabulous times. Let 
blockheads read what blockheads wrote. And a ge- 
neral notion of the hiſtory of France, from the con- 
queſt of that country by the Franks to the reign 
of Lewis the XIth, is ſufficient for uſe, conſe- 
quently ſufficient for you. There are, however, 
in thoſe remote times, ſome remarkable æras, that 
deſerve more particular attention; I mean thoſe in 
which ſome notable alterations happened in the con- 
ſtitution and form of government. As for exam- 
ple, the ſettlement of Clovis in Gaul, and the form of 
government which he then eſtabliſhed ; for, by the 
way, that form of government differed 1 15 this particu- 
lar from all the other Gothic governments, that the 
people, neither collectively nor by repreſentatives, had 
any ſhare in it. It was a mixture of monarchy and 
ariſtocracy; and what were called the ſtates general of 
France, conſiſted only of the Nobility and Clergy, till 
the time of Philip le Bel, in the very beginning of 
the fourteenth century; who firſt called the peo- 
ple to thoſe aſſemblies, by no means for the good 
of the people, who were only amuſed by this pre- 
tended honour; but, in truth, to check the Nobi- 
lity and Clergy, and induce them to grant the money 
he wanted for his profuſion : this was a ſcheme of En- 
guerrand de Marigny, his miniſter, who governed both 
him and his kingdom to ſuch a degree, as to be called 
the co-adjutor and governor of the kingdom. Charles 
Martel laid aſide theſe aſſemblies, and governed by 
open force. Pepin reſtored them, and attached them 
to him, and with them the nation; by which means he 
depoſed Childeric, and mounted the throne. This is 
a ſecond period worth your attention. The third race 
of Kings, which begins with Hugues Capet, is a third 
| 1 5 
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period. A judicious reader of hiſtory will fave him- 
ſelf a great deal of time and trouble, by attending with 
care only to thoſe intereſting periods of hiſtory, which 
furniſh remarkable events and make eras; and going 
lightly over the common run of events. Some people 
read hiſtory, as others read the Pilgrim's Progrels ; 
giving equal attention to, and indiſcriminately loading 


their memories with every part alike. But I would 
have you read it in a different manner: take the ſhorteſt. 


general hiſtory you can find of every country; and 
mark down in that hiſtory the moſt important periods, 
ſuch as conqueſts, changes. of Kings, and alterations 
of the form of government; and then have recourſe to 
more extenſive hiſtories, or particular treatiſes, relative 
to thoſe great points. Conſider them well, trace up 
their cauſes, and follow their conſequences. For in- 
ſtance, there is a moſt excellent, though very ſhort 
hiſtory of France, by le Gendre. Read that with atten- 
tion, and you will know enough of the general hiſtory ; 
but when you find there ſuch remarkable periods as are . 
above mentioned, conſult Mezeray, and other the beſt 
and minuteſt hiſtorians, as well as political treatiſes 
upon thoſe ſubjects. In later times, Memoirs, from 
thoſe of Philip de Commines, down to the innumera- 
ble ones in the reign of Lewis the XIVth, have been 
of great uſe, and thrown great light upon particular 
parts of hiſtory. + ; | 
Converſation in France, if you have the addreſs and 
dexterity to turn it upon uſeful ſubjects, will exceed- 
ingly improve your hiſtorical knowledge; for people 
there, however claſſically ignorant they may be, think 
it a ſhame to be ignorant of the hiſtory of their own 
country : they read that, if they read nothing elſe, and 
having often read nothing elſe, are proud of having 
read that, and talk of it willingly ; even the women are 
well inſtructed in that fort of reading. I am far from 


meaning by this, that you ſhould always be talking 


wiſely, 
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1 wiſely, in company, of books, hiſtory, and matters of 
1 knowledge. There are many companies which you 
will, and ought to keep, where ſuch converfations 
would be miſplaced and ill-timed ; your own good ſenſe 
muſt diſtinguiſh the company, and the time. You 
muſt trifle with triflers; and be ſerious only with the 
| ſerious, but dance to thoſe who pipe. Cur in theatrum 
1 Cato ſevere veniſti? was juſtly ſaid to an old man: how 
| | much more ſo would it be to one of your age? From 
'L the moment that you are dreſt, and go out, pocket all 
1 your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out 
in company unleſs deſired: the producing of the one 
unaſked, implies that you are weary. of the company; 
and the producing of the other unrequired, will make 
the company weary of you. Company is a republic 
too jealous of its liberties, to ſuffer a dictator even for 
- _ a quarter of an hour; and yet in that, as in all repub- 
ies, there are ſome few who really govern ; but then, 
it is by ſeeming to diſclaim, inſtead: of attempting to 
uſurp the power: that is the occaſion in which manners, 
dexterity, addreſs, and the undefineable je ue ſpats quoi 
triumph; if properly exerted, their conqueſt is ſure,” 
and the more laſting for not being perceived, Remem- 
ber, that this 1s not only your firſt and greateſt, but 
ought to be almoſt your only object, while you are inn 
France. 1 
know that many of your countrymen are apt 1 to 
call the freedom and vivacity of the French, petulancy 
and ill- breeding; but ſhould you think fo, I deſire 
upon many accounts that you will not ſay ſo: I admit 
that it may be fo, in ſome inſtances of petits maitres 23 
5 ttourdis, and in ſome young people unbroken to the 3 
Wn. | world; but I can aſſure you, that you will find it much 
1 otherwiſe with people of a certain rank and age, upon 
1 whoſe model you will do very well to form yourſelf. 
1 WW e call their ſteady aſſurance impudence; Why)? 
Utd becauſe what we call modeſty is awkward baſh- 
N fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, and mauvaiſe hontg,. For my part, I ſee no 

impudence, but, on the contraty, infinite utility; and 

advantage, in preſenting ane's ſelf with the ſame: cool- 

neſs and uncancern, in any, and every company; till 

one can do that, I am very ſure that one can never pre. 

ſent one's ſelf well. Whatever is done under that 

concern and erabarraſſment, muſt be ill done; and, 

till a man is abſolutely eaſy and unconcerned in every 

company, he will never be thought to have kept good, 
nor be very welcome 1 in it. A ſteady affſyrance, with 

ſeeming modeſty, is poſſibly the moſt uſeful qualifica- 

tion that a man can have in every part of life. A man 

would certainly make a very conſiderable fortune and 

= figure in the world, whoſe modeſty and timidity ſhould 

often, as baſhfulneſs always does, put him in the de- 

plorable and lamentable ſituation of the pious Zneas, 

when, obſupuit ſteteruntque come ; ; . Vox de aucibus Hur f 
1 Fortune (as well as women) 

= —Born to be arte 

7 Stoops to the forward and the bold. | 
Aſſurance and intrepidity, under the white aer ve 
ſeeming modeſty, clear the way for merit, that would 
3 otherwiſe be diſcouraged by difficulries in its journey ; 
whereas barefaced impudence is the noiſy and blyſterigg 
harbinger of a worthleſs and ſenſeleſs uſurper. 

You will think that I ſhall never have done recom- 
mending to you theſe exterjor worldly accomplifhments, 
and you will think right, for I never ſhall; they are 
of too great conſequence to you, for me to be indifferent 
or negligent about them; the ſhining part of your fu- 
ture figure and fortune, depends now wholly upon them. 
Theſe are the acquiſitions which muſt give efficacy and 
ſucceſs to thoſe you have already made. To have it 
ſaid and believed, that you are the moſt learned man in 
England, would ; BY no more than was faid and believed 
of Dr. Bentley : but to have. it ſaid, at the ſame time, 
that you are alſo the beſt bred, moſt polite, and agree- 

Vol. II. E 1 . able 
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able man in the kingdom, would be ſuch a happy 
 - compoſition of a character, as I never yet knew any 
one man deſerve; and which I will endeavour, as 
well as ardently wiſh, that you may. Abſolute per- 
fection is, I well know, unattainable; but I know 
too, that a man of parts may be unweariedly aim- 
ing at, and arrive . near it. eg bout, per- 
ſevere. eee 55143 Dive | 
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| London, Nov: Ah, 0. S. 1750. 
Nr DEAR FRIEND, | | 


B you get to Paris, where you 1 ſoon 
be left to your own diſcretion, if you have 
any, it is neceſſary. that. we ſhould underſtand one- 
another thoroughly ; ; which is the moſt probable way 
of preventing diſputes, . Money, the cauſe of much 
miſchief in the world, is the cauſe of moſt quar- 
rels. between fathers and ſons; the former commonly 
thinking, chat they cannot give too little, and the latter, 
that they cannot have enough; both equally in the 
wrong. You muſt do me the juſtice to acknowledge, 
that I have hitherto neither ſtinted, nor grudged any e. 
Pence, that could be of ule, « or real pleaſure to you; and I ö 3 
can aſſure you, by the way, that you have travelled 
at a much more conſiderable expence than I did my- 
ſelf: but I never ſo much as thought of that, while 
Mr. Harte was at the head of your finances, being 
very, ſure, that the ſums granted were ſcropulouſly 
applied to the uſes for which they were intended. 
But the caſe will ſoon be altered, and you will be 
your own receiver and treaſurer, However, I promiſe 
you, that we will not quarrel ſingly upon the quantum, 
which ſhall be chearfully and freely granted the ap- 
plication a appropriation of it will be the mate- 


rial 
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rial coi which 1 am nom going to 1 up, and 
finally ſettle with you. I will: fix, or even name, no 
ſettled allowance, though I well know in my own mind, 
what would be the proper one; but I will firſt try your 


draughts, by which I can in a good degree. judge of 


your conduct. This only I tell you in general, that; 
if the channels. through which my money is to go 
are the proper ones, the ſource ſhall not be ſcanty; 
but ſhould. it deviate into dirty; muddy; and obſcure 


ones, (which by the bye it cannot do for a week; with- 


out my knowing it) I give you fair and timely notice, 
that the ſource will inſtantly be dry. Mr. Harte, in 


eſtabliſhing you at Paris, will point out to you thoſe 


proper channels: he will leave you there upon the 
foot of a man of faſhion,” and I will continue you 
upon the ſame; you will have your coach, your valet 
de chambre, your own footman, and a valet de place; 
which by the way is one ſervant more than I had, 
I would have you very well dreſt, by which 1 mean, 
dreſt as the generality of people of faſhion are; that 


is, not to be taken notice of, for being either more 


or leſs fine than other people: it is by being well 
dreſt, not finely dreſt, that a gentlemen ſhould be 
diſtinguiſned. You muſt frequent ler ſpeclacles, which 


expence I ſhall willingly ſupply. You muſt play; 
4 des petits jeux” de commerce, in mixed companies; 


that article is trifling; I ſhall pay it chearfully. All 
the other articles of pocket- money are very incon- 
ſiderable at Paris, in compariſon of what they are 
here; the ſilly cuſtom of giving money wherever one 
dines or ſups, and the expenſive importunities of ſub- 
ſcriptions, not being yet. introduced there. Having 


thus reckoned: up all the decent expences of a 


gentleman, which I will moſt readily defray ; I come 
now to thoſe which I will neither bear nor ſupply. 
The firſt of theſe is gaming, which though 1 have 
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not the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpe&t you of, I think it ne- 
ceſſary eventually to aſſure you, that no conſideration 
in the world ſhall ever make me pay your play. debts : 


ſhould you ever urge to me that your honour is pawn- 


ed, I ſhould moſt immovably anſwer yau, that it was 


your honour, not mine, that was pawned ; and that 
your creditor might e'en take the pawn for the debt. 


Low company, and low pleaſures, are always much 
more coſtly than liberal and elegant ones. The dif- 


graceful riots of a tavern, are much more expenſive, 
as well as diſhonourable, than the (fometimes pardon- 


able) exceſſes in good company. I muſt abſolutely 
hear of no tavern ſcrapes and ſquabbles. 

I come now to another and very material point 3 
J mean women; and I will not addreſs myſelf to 


you upon this ſubject, either in a religious, a no- 


ral, or a parental ſtyle. I will even lay aſide my 
age, remember yours, and ſpeak to you, as one 
man of pleaſure, if he had parts too, would ſpeak 
to another. I will, by no means, pay for whores, 
and their never- falling conſequences, ſurgeons; nor 
will I, upon any account, keep nem. dancers, 
actreſſes, and id genus omne; and, indey 
the expence, I muſt tell you, that ſuch ad 
would give me, and all ſenſible people, the utmoſt 
contempt for your parts and addreſs; a young fel- 
low muſt have as little ſenſe as addreſs, to venture, 
or more properly to ſacrifice, bis health, and ruin 
his fortune, with ſuch ſort of creatures; in ſuch a 
place as Paris eſpecially, where gallantry is both 
the profeſſion and the practice of every weman of 
faſhion. To ſpeak plainly, I will not forgive your 
underſtanding c—-s and ps; nor will your can- 
ſtitution forgive them you. Thoſe diſtempers, as 
well as their cures, fall nine times in ten upon the lungs. 
This argument, I am ſure, ought. to have weight 
with you; for 1 proteſt to you, that if you meet 
with 
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with any ſuch accident, I would not give one year's 
purchaſe for your life. Laſtly, there is another 
ſort of expence that 1 will not allow, only becauſe 
it is a ſilly one; I mean the fooling away your 
money in baubles at toy-ſhops. Have one hand- 
ſome ſnuff-· box (if you take ſnuff), and one hand- 
ſome ſword; but then no more very" pretty and 
very uſeleſs things. 

By what goes before, you will cally pestvive, 
that 1 mean to allow you whatever is neceſf: 
not only for the figure, but for the pleaſures of 
a Gentleman, and not to ſupply the profuſion of a 
Rake. This, you muſt confeſs, does not favour of 
either the ſeverity or parſimony of old-age. I 
conſider this agreement between us, as a ſubſidiary 
treaty on my part, for ſervices to be performed on 
yours. I promiſe you, that I will be as pra 
in the payment of the ſubſidies, as England has been 
during the laſt war; but then I give you notice, 
at the ſame time, that I require a much more ſcru- 
pulous execution of the treaty on your part, than 
we met with on that of our alles; or elſe that pay- 
ment will be ſtopped. I hope that all that'T have 
now ſaid, was abſolutely unneceſſary, and that fen- 
timents more worthy and more noble than pecuni- 
ary ones, would of themſelves have pointed out to 
you the conduct I recommend; but, in all events, 
I reſolved to be once for all explicit with you, 
that in the worſt that can happen, you may not 
plead ignorance, and complain that I had not ſuf, 
ficiently explained to you my intentions. 

Having mentioned the word Rake, I muſt tay 
a word or two more upon that ſubject, becauſe 
young people too frequently, and always fatally, 
are apt to miſtake that character for that of a man 
of pleaſure; whereas, there are not in the world 


two characters more different. A rake is a com- 


poſition 
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poſition of all the loweſt, moſt ignoble, degrading, 
and ſhameful vices; they all conſpire to diſgrace 
his character, and to ruin his fortune; while wine and 
the p—x contend which fhall ſooneſt, and moſt ef- 
fectually deſtroy his conſtitution. A diffolure, fla- 

gitious footman, or porter, makes full as good a 
rake as a man of the firſt quality: By the bye, 
let me tell you, that in the wildeſt part of my 
youth, I never was à rake, but, on the contrary, 
always deteſted and deſpiſed the character. 9997 

A man of pleaſure, though not always ſo ſcru- 
pulous as he ſhould be, and as one day he will 
wiſh he had been, refines at leaſt his pleaſures by 
taſte, accompanies them with decency, and enjoys 
them with dignity. Few men can be men of plea- 
ſure, every man may be a rake. Remember that. 
I ſhall know every thing you ſay or do at Paris, 
as exactly as if, by the force of magic, I could fol- 
low you every where, like a Sylph or a Gnome, 
inviſible myſelf. Seneca ſays, very prettily, that one 
ſhould-aſk nothing of God, but what one ſhould be 
willing that men ſhould know; nor of men, but 
what one ſhould be willing that God ſhould know: 
J adviſe you to ſay nor do nothing at Paris, but what 
you would be willing that 1 ſhould know. 1 hope, 
nay, I believe, that will be the caſe. Senſe, I dare 
ſay, you do not want; inſtruction, I am ſure, you 
have never wanted; experience, you are daily gain- 
ing; all which together muſt inevitably (I ſhould 
think). make you both re/pefable ct gimable, the per- 
fection of a human character. In that caſe, nothing 
hall be wanting on my part, and you ſhall ſolidly © 
experience all the extent and tenderneſs of my af, 

Legion for you; but dread the reverſe of both! Adieu. 
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whom I have particular reaſons for Aae thas you 
ſhould be well with, as I ſhall hereafter explain to 
you. Let him know that my orders, and your own, 
inclinations, conſpired . to make Foyt deſire his friend- 
ſhip and Res. | | 


cv 


LETTER XIV. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


H AVE ſent you ſo-many preparatory letters "4 | 
Paris, that this, which will meet you there, ſhall 
only be a ſummary of them all. 

You have hitherto had more liberty than any bo. 
dy of your age ever had; and I muſt do you the 


| Juſtice to own, that. you have made a better uſe 


of it than moſt people of your age. would have 
done; but then, though you had not a gaoler, you had 
a friend with you. At Paris, you will not only be un- 


_ confined, but unaſſiſted. Your own good ſenſe muſt 


be your only. guide; I have great confidence in 
it, and am convinced that I ſhall receive juſt ſuch 
accounts of your conduct at Paris as I: could wiſh ;. for 


I tell you beforehand, that I ſhall be moſt minute- 


ly informed of all that you do, and almoſt of all that 
you ſay there. Enjoy the pleaſures of youth, you can- - 
not do better; but refine and dignify them like a 
man of parts : let them raiſe and not ſink, let them 
adorn and not vilify, your character; let them, in 
ſnort, be the pleaſures of a gentleman, and taken 
with your equals at leaft, but rather with your ſu- 
periors, and thoſe chiefly French. | 

Inquire into the characters of the ſeveral. maids 
micians, before you form a connection with any of 
them; and be the moſt upon your guard againſt 
thoſe who make moſt court to you. | 
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- You cannot ſtudy much in the academy; but you 
friay ſtudy uſefully there, if you are an cxconomilt 
of your time, and beſtow only upon good books 
thoſe quarters and halves of hours, which occur: to 
every body in the courſe of almoſt every day z and 
which, at the year's end, amount to a very conſider- 


able ſum of time. 1 * Greek, without fail, ſnare 


ſome part of every day: I do not mean the Greek 
poets, the catches of Anacreon, or the tender com- 

laints of Theocritus; or even the porter- like lan- 
guage of Homer's heroes, of whom all ſmatterers 
in Greek know a little, quote often, and talk of 
always: but I mean Plato, Ariſtoteles, Demoſthenes, 
and Thueydides, whom none but adepts khow. It 
is Greek that muſt diſtinguiſh you in the learned world, 
Latin alone will nat. And Greek muſt be ſought 
to be retained, for it never oecurs like Latin, When 
you read hiſtory, or other books of amuſement, let 
every language you are maſter of have its turn; ſo that 
you may not only retain, but improye in every one. 
I alſo defire that you will converſe in German and Itali- 
an, with all the Germans and the Italians, with whom 
you converſe at all. This will be a very agreeable 
and flattering thing to n and a very n one 

to you. 

Pray apply yourſelf Angeady to your exerciſes ; 
for though the doing them well is not ſupremely 


meritorious, the Going them ill, is iliberal, vulgar, and 
ridiculous. 


I recommend theatrical repreſentations to you; which 


are excellent at Paris. The tragedies of Corpeille and 
Racine, and the comedies of Moliere, well attended 
to, are admirable leſſons, both for the heart and the 
head. There is not, nor ever was, any theatre com- 
parable to the F rench, If the muſic of the French 
operas does not pleaſe your Italian ear, the words of 
them, at leaſt, are ſenſe and poetry, which is much 


More 
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more W can ſay of any ſalian eren that I ever 
_ or heard in my life. 

I ſend you the encloſed letter SEN oval 
ro ” hs Matignon, which I would have you de- 
liver to him as ſoon as you can: you will, I am 
ſure, feel the good effects of his warm friendſhip 
for me, and Lord Bolingbroke ; who has alſo wrote to 


him upon your ſubject. By that, and by other let- 


ters which I have ſent you, you will be at once fo 
thoroughly introduced into the beſt French compa- 

ny, that you muſt take fome pains if you will keep 
bad; but that is what I do not ſuſpect you of. You 


have, I am ſure, too much right ambition, to pre- 
fer low and diſgraceful company, to that of your 


ſuperiors, both in rank and age. Your character, 


and, conſequently, 8 fortune, abſolutely depends 


upon the company you keep, and the turn you take 

at Paris. TI do not, in the leaſt, mean a grave turn; 

on _ contrary, a gay, a ſprightly, ary at the farne 
, an elegant and liberal one. 

"" Wap carefully out of all ſcrapes and quarrels. 
They lower a character extremely; and are particu- 
larly dangerous in France; where a man is diſho- 
noured by not reſenting an affront, and utterly ruined 
by reſenting it. The young Frenchmen are ghaſty, 
giddy, and petulant; extremely national, and advanta- 
geux, Forbear from any national jokes or reflecti- 
ons, which are always improper, and commonly un- 
juſt. The colder northern nations generally look up- 


on France, as a whiſtling, ſinging, dancing, frivolous 
nation: this notion is very far from being a true 
one, though many petits maitres by their behaviour 
ſeem to juſtify it; but thoſe very petits maitres, when 
mellowed by age and experience, very often turn out 


very able men. The number of great generals and 


7 ſtateſmen, as well as excellent authors, that 0 


has 
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has produced, is an undeniable proof, that it is not 
that frivolous, unthinking, empty nation that north- 
ern prejudices ſuppoſe it. Seem to like and approve 


of every thing at firſt, and I promiſe you, that you 


will like and approve of many things afterwards. 


expect that you will write to me conſtantly, | 


once every week, which I deſire may be every Thurſ- 
day: and that your letters may inform me of your 
perſonal tranſactions; not of what you ſee, but of 
whom you ſee, and what you do. 

Be your own monitor, now that you will hare no 
other. As to enunciation, I muſt repeat it to you again 
and again, that there is no one thing ſo neceſſary ; all 
other talents, without that, are ay: ive ex- 
cept in your own cloſet. 

It ſounds ridiculouſly to bid you ſtudy with your 


dancing maſter; and yet 1 do. The bodily carri- 


riage and graces are of infinite conſequence to r 
body, and more particularly to you. 
Adieu for this hy my dear child. Yours renderly.. 
150 E Tre E R xv. nt 
7 


Abs Nov. ths cath, 0. 8. 1750. 
M DEAR FRIEND, 


O U will poſſibly think, that this letter turns s up- 
on ſtrange, little, trifling objects; and you will 
think right, if you conſider them ſeparately: but if 


you take then aggregately, you will be convinced, that 
as parts which conſpire to form that whole, called the 


exterior of a man of faſhion, they are of importance. 
I ſhall not dwell now upon thoſe perſonal graces, that 


liberal air, and that engaging addreſs, which I have 


ſo often recommended to you; but deſcend till 
lower, to your drels, cleanlineſs, and care of your 
perſon. | 


When 
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When you come to Paris, you muſt take care to be 
extremely well dreſt; that is, as the faſhionable peo- 
ple are; this does by no means conſiſt in the finery, 
but in the taſte, fitneſs, and manner of wearing your 
cloaths: a fine ſuit ill made, and ſlatternly, or ſtifly 
worn, far from adorning, only expoſes the awk- 
wardneſs of the wearer. Get the beſt French tay- 
lor to make your cloaths, whatever they are, in the 
faſhion, and to fit you: and then wear them, but- 
ton them, or unbutton them, as the genteeleſt peo- 
ple you ſee do. Let your man learn of the beſt 
friſtur to do your hair well, for that is a very material 


part of your dreſs, Take care to have your ſtock- 


ings well gartered up, and your ſhoes well buck- 
led; for nothing gives a more ſlovenly air to a man 
than ill-dreſſed legs. In your perſon you muſt de 
accurately clean; and your teeth, hands, and nails, 
ſnould be ſuperlatively ſo: a dirty mouth has real 
ill conſequences to the owner, for it infalliably cau- 
ſes the decay, as well as the intolerable pain of the 
teeth; and it is very offenſive to his acquaintance, 


for it will moſt inevitably ſtink. I inſiſt, therefore, 


that you waſh your teeth the firſt thing you do 


every morning, with a ſoft ſpunge and warm water, 


for four or five minutes; and then waſh „your 
mouth five or ſix times. Mouton, whom I deſire 


you will ſend for upon your arrival at Paris, will 


give you an opiate, and a liquor to be uſed ſome- 
times. Nothing looks: more ordinary, vulgar, and 
illiberal, than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, 
and ragged nails: I do not ſuſpect you of that 
ſhocking, aukward trick, of biting yours; but that 
is not enough; you muſt keep the ends of them ſmooth 
and clean, not tipped with black, as the ordinary 
people's always are. The ends of your nails ſhould 


be ſmall ſegments of circles, which, by a very lit- 


tle care in the cutting they are very eaſily brought 
5 tO; 


% 
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to; every time that you wipe your hands, rub the 


ſkin round your nails backwards, that it may not 


grow up, and ſhorten your nails too much. The clean- 


ſineſs of the reſt of your perſon, which by the way 


will conduce greatly to your health, I refer from time 


to time to the bagnio. My mentioning thoſe particu- 


lars ariſes (1 freely own) from ſome ſuſpicion that 


the hints are not unneceſſary; for when you was 'a 


ſchool-boy, you were ſlovenly and dirty, above your 
fellows. 1 muſt add another caution, which is, 


that upon no account whatever, you put your fin- 


gers, as too many people are apt to do, in your 
noſe or ears. It is the moſt ſhocking, naſty, vul- 


gar rudeneſs, - that can be offered to company; it 
_ diſguſts one, it turns one's ſtomach ; and, for my own 


part, I would much rather know that a man's finger 


were actually in his breech, than ſee them in his noſe. 


Waſh your ears well every morning, and blow your 


noſe in your handkerchief whenever you have occa- 


ſion; but by the way, without looking at it after- 
wards. There ſhould be in the leaſt, as well in 
the greateſt parts of a gentleman Jes manieres nobles. 
Senſe will teach you ſome, obſervation others : attend 


carefully to the manners, the dition, the motions, of 
people of the firſt faſhion, and form your own upon 
them. On the other hand, obſerve a little thoſe 


of the vulgar, in order to avoid them; for though the 


things which they ſay or do may be the ſame, the man- 


ner is always totally different; and in that, and nothi 


elſe, conſiſts the characteriſtic of a man of faſhion. The 


loweſt peaſant ſpeaks, moves, dreſſes, eats, and drinks, 
as much as a man of the firſt faſhion; but does 


them all quite differently; ſo that by doing and ſay- 
ing moſt things in a manner oppoſite to that of the 
vulgar, you have a great chance of doing and ſaying 


them right. There are gradations in awkwardnels 


manieres 
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manieres de Robe, though not quite right, are till 
better than Jes manieres Bourgeoiſes; and theſe, 
though bad, are ſtill better than les manieres de 


Campagne. But the language, the air, the dreſs, 
and manners of the court, ate the only true 


ſtandard; des manieres nobles, et d un bonnete 
homme. Ex pede Hereulem is an old and true 
ſaying, and very applicable to our preſent ſubject; 

for a man of parts, who has been bred at courts, 
and uſed to keep the beſt company, will diſtin- 


guiſh himſelf, and is to be known from the vulgar, 


by every word, attitude, geſture, and even look. I 
cannot leave theſe feeming minucies, without repeat- 
ing to you the neceſſity of your carving well; which 
is an article, little as it is, that is uſeful twice eve- 
ry day of one's life; and the doing it ill is very 
troubleſome to one's lf and very TY of- 
ten ridiculous, to others. 1 

Having ſaid all this, I cannot help refletting, what 
a formal dull fellow, or a cloiſtered pedant, would 
ſay, if they were to ſee this letter: they would look 
upon it with the utmoſt contempt,” and fay, that 
ſurely a father might find much better topics for 
advice to a ſon. I would admit it, If I had given 
you, or that you were capable of receiving no ber- 
ter; but if ſufficient pains have been taken to form 
your heart and improve your mind, and, as I hope, 
not without ſucceſs, T will tell thoſe ſolid Gentlemen, 


khat all theſe trifling things, as they think them, col- 
lectively form that pleaſing je ne frais quoi, that en- 
ſemble, which they are utter ſtrangers to both in 


themſelves and others. The word aimable is not 


known in their language, or the thing in their manners. 


Great uſage of the world, great attention, and a great 
deſire of pleaſing, can alone give it; and it is no 
trifle. It is from old people's looking upon theſe 
things as trifles, or not thinking of them at all, that 

ſo 


* 
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ſo many young people are ſo awkward, and fo il 
bred. Their parents, often careleſs and unmindful 
of them, give them only the common run of edu- 
cation, as ſchool, - univerſity, and then travelling; 
without examining, and very often without being 
able to judge, if they did examine, what progreſs 
they make in any one of theſe ſtages. Then, they 
careleſsly comfort themſelves, and ſay, that their ſons 
will do like other people's ſons; and ſo they do, that 
is commonly very ill. They correct none of the 
childiſh, naſty tricks, which they get at ſchool; nor the 
illiberal manner which they contract at the univer- 
ſity nor the frivolous and ſuperficial pertneſs, which 
is commonly all that they acquire by their travels. 
As they do not tell them of theſe things; nobody 
elſe can; ſo they go on in the practice of them, with⸗ 


out ever heating, or knowing, that they are unbe- 


coming, indecent, and ſhocking. For, as J have of- 
ten formerly obſerved to you, nobody but a father, 
can take the liberty to reprove a young fellow grown 
up, for thoſe kind of inaccuracies. and improprie- 
ties of behaviour. The moſt intimate friendſhip, 
unaſſiſted by the paternal ſuperiority, will not autho- 
rize it. I may truly ſay, therefore, that you are 
happy in having me for a ſincere, friendly and quick- 
ſighted monitor. Nothing will eſcape me; I ſhall 
pry for your. defects, in order. to correct them, as 

curiouſly as I ſhall ſeek for your perfections, in or- 
der to applaud and reward them; with this differ- 
ence only, that I ſhall publicly mention the latter, 
and never hint at the former, but in a letter to, 
or a tete à tete with you. I. will never put you 
out of countenance before company; and 1 hope 


you will never give me reaſon to be out of coun- 


tenance for you, as any one of the above-mentioned 
defects would make me. Prætor non curat de mini- 
mis, was a maxim in the Roman law; for cauſes only of 


a certain 


_ 


a certain value were tried by him; but there were 
inferior juriſdictions, that took cognizance of the 
ſmalleſt. Now I ſhall try you, not only as Prætor 
in the greateſt, but as Cenſor in leſſer, and as the 
the loweſt magiſtrate in the leaſt caſes. 

I have this moment received Mr. Harte's letter of 
the 1ſt of November, new ſtile ; by which I am ve- 


ry glad to find that he chinks of moving towards 


Paris, the end of this month, which looks as if his 
leg were better; beſides, in my opinion, you both of 
you only loſe time at Montpelier; he would find bet- 
ter advice, and you better company, at Paris. In 
the mean time, 1 hope you go into the beſt com- 
pany there is at Montpelier, and there always is 


ſome at the Intendant's or the Commandant's. You 
will have had full time to have learned, Jes petites 


Chanſons Lang uedociennes, which are exceeding pretty 
ones, both words and tunes. I remember, when I was 
in thoſe parts, I was ſurpriſed at the difference which 


I found between the people on one ſide, and thoſe on 


the other ſide of the Rhone. The Provenceaux were, 
in general, ſurly, ill-bred, ugly, and ſwarthy: the 


Languedociens the very reverſe; a chearful, well bred, 


handſome n Aaken Yours en affe@tionarely 


P. 8. Upon e e direct us bees to Paris; 


1 think you muſt have: left IR before it could 
arrive —_ Z 
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I. E T T VL 


2 .ondon, Nov. the 19th, O. S. 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _ 1 


WAS very glad to find, by your letter of the 
12th, N. S. that you had informed yourſelf ſo 
well of the ſtate of the French marine at Toulon, 
and of the commerce at Marſeilles : they art objects 
that deſerve the enquiry and attention of every man, 
who intends to be concerned in public affairs. The 
French are now wiſely attentive to both; their com- 
merce is incredibly increaſed, within theſe laſt thir- 
ty years : they have beaten us out of great parc of 
our Levant trade: their Eaſt- India trade has great- 


ly affected ours; and, in the Weſt- Indies, their Mar- 
tinico eſtabliſhment ſupplies, not only France itſelf, 


but the greateſt part of Europe, with ſugars : where- 
as our iſlands, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Lee- 


ward, have now no other market for theirs but 


England. New France, or Canada, has alſo great- 
ly leſſened our fur ſkin trade. It is true (as you 
ſay) that we have no treaty of commerce ſubſiſting 
(1 do not ſay with Marſeilles) but with France. 
There was a treaty of commerce made, between Eng- 
land and France, immediately after the treaty of 
Utrecht; but the whole treaty was conditional, and 
to depend upon the parliament's enacting certain 
things, which were ſtipulated in two of the arti- 
cles : the parliament, after a very famous debate, 
would not do it; fo the treaty fell to the ground : 
however, the outlines of the treaty are, by mutual 
and tacit conſent, the general rules of our preſent 


commerce with France. It is true too, that our 


commodities, which go to France, muſt go in our 


bottoms ; the French having imitated, in many reſpects, 


our 
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our famous Act of Navigation, as it is commonly 
called. This act was made in the year 1652, in 
the parliament held by Oliver Cromwell. It forbids 
all foreign ſhips to bring into England any merchan- 
die or commodities whatſoever, that were not of the 
growth and produce of that country to which thoſe 
ſhips belonged, under penalty. of the forfeiture of 
fuch fhips. This act was particularly levelled at 
the Dutch; who were, at that time, the carriers of 
almoſt all Europe, and got immenſely by freight. 
Upon this principle, of the advantages ariſing from 
freight, there is a proviſion in the ſame act, that 
even the growih and produce of our own colonies 
in America fall not be carried from thence to any 
bother country in Europe, without firſt touching in 
England; but this clauſe has lately been repealed, 
in the inſtances of ſome periſhable commodities, ſuch 
as rice, Sc. which are allowed to be carried direct - 
ly from our American colonies to other countries. 
The act alſo provides, that two thirds, I think, of 
thoſe who navigate the ſaid ſhips, ſhall be Britiſh 
ſubjects. There is an excellent, and little book, writ- 
ten by the famous Monfieur Huet d'Avranches, ſur 
„ commerce des anciens, which is very well worth 
pour reading, and very ſoon. read. It will give you 


Ja clear notion of the riſe and progreſs of commerce. 
There are many other books, which take up the hiſ- 
"7 tory of commerce where Monſieur d' Avranches leaves 


it, and bring it down to theſe times; I adviſe you 
to read- ſome of them with care; commerce being 
qa very eſſential part of political knowledge in every 
1 country; but more particularly in this, which owes 
all its riches and power to it. 

Il come now to another part of your letter; which is 
the orthography, if I may call bad ſpelling ortho- 
XZ 2raphy. You fpel induce, enduce; and, grandeur, 
you ſpell grandare; two faults, which few of my 
Vor. I. F | houſe- 
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| houſe-maids would have been guilty of. I muſt tell 
you, that orthography, in the true ſenſe of the word, is 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary for a man of letters, or a gen- 
tleman, that one falſe ſpelling may fix a ridicule up- 
on him for the reſt of his life; and I know a man 
of quality, who never recovered the ridicule of hav- 

ing ſpelled wholeſome without the wv. | 
Reading with care, will ſecure every body from falſe 
ſpelling; for books are always well ſpelled, according 
to the orthography of the times. Some words are 
indeed doubtful, being ſpelled differently, by differ- x 
ent authors of equal authority; but thoſe are fer, | 
and in thoſe caſes every man has his option, becauſe BF 
he may plead his authority either way: but, where 
there is but one right way, as in the two words above- 
mentioned, it is unpardonable, and ridiculous, for a 
gentleman to miſs it: even a woman of a tolerable 
education, would deſpiſe, and laugh at a lover, who 
ſhould ſend her an il-ſpelled billet-doux. I fear, and 
ſuſpect, that you have taken it into your head, in moſt 
caſes, that the Matter is all, and the Manner little or 
nothing. If you have, undeceive yourſelf, and be 
convinced, that, in every thing, the Manner is full as 
important as the Matter. If you ſpeak the ſenſe. of 
an angel, in bad words, and with diſagreeable ut- 
terance, nobody will hear you twice, who can help it. 
If you write epiſtles as well as Cicero; but in a very 
bad hand, and very ill ſpelled, ba receives, will 
laugh at them; and if you had the figure of Adonis, 
with an awkward air and motions, it will diſguſt. inſtead 
of pleaſing · Study Manner therefore in every thing, 
if you would be any thing. My principal enquiries 
of my friends at Paris, concerning you, will be relative 
to your Manner of doing, whatever you do. I ſhall * 
not enquire, whether you underſtand Demoſthenes, I 
Tacitus, or the jus publicum imperii; but I ſhall 'Y | 
ine * your utterance is pleaſing, your ſtyle, 1 

not 
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TO HIS SON. 67 
not only pure, but elegant, your manners noble and 
eaſy, your air and addreſs engaging; in ſhort, whes 


- ther you are a gentleman, a man of faſhion, and 
ft to keep good company, or not; for till I am 
n = ſatisfied in theſe particulars, you and I muſt by no 
means meet; I could not poſſibly ſtand it. It is in 
your power to become all this at Paris, if you pleaſe; 
ſe Conſult with Lady Hervey, and Madame Moncon- 
8 ſeil upon all theſe matters; and they will ſpeak to you; 
re and adviſe you freely. Tell them, that biſegna com- 
r- ʒpatire ancora, that you are utterly new in the world, 
„ dhat you are deſirous to form yourſelf, that you beg 
ſe they will reprove, adviſe, and correct you, that you 
re know that none can do it ſo well; and that you 
'e- will implicitly follow their directions. This, toge- 


a ter with your careful obſervation of the manners of 
le the beſt company, will really form you. 
Abbe Guaſco, a friend of mine, will come to you, 
zds ſoon as he knows of your arrival at Paris; he is 
well received in the beſt companies there, and: will 
introduce you to them. He will be deſirous to 
do you any ſervice he can: he is active and curious, 
and can give you information upon moſt things. 
He is a ſort of complaiſant of the Preſident Mon- 
| teſquiou, to whom you have a letter. 
I imagine that this letter will not wait for you 
very long at Paris, where I reckon you will be in 
about a fortnight. Adieu. | 
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A Londres, le 24 Decembre, V. S. 1750. 


MON CHER AMI, 


OUS voila à la fin Pariſien, et il faurs 3 dF 
Fer à un Pariſien en Frangois. Vous vou- 
drez bien auſſi me repondre de meme, puiſque je 
ſerai bien aiſe de voir à quel point vous poſſedez 
Pelegance, la dẽlicateſſe, et Fortographe de cette lan- 
gue qui eſt devenue pour ainſi dire la langue uni- 
verſelle de Europe. On m''aſſure que vous la par- 
lez fort bien, mais il y a bien et bien. Et tel 
paſſera pour la bien parler hors de Paris, qui paſ- 
ſeroit luimeme pour Gaulois a Paris. Dans ce Pais 
de modes le langage meme a la ſienne, et qui change 
preſqu* auſſi ſouvent que celle des habits. _ 
Lafetts, le pricieux, le neologique, y ſont trop a la 
mode daujourd'hui. Connoiſſez les, remarquez les, et 
parlez les meme, à la bonne heure, mais ne vous 
en laifſez pas infecter: Peſprit auſſi a fa mode et 


actuellement à Paris, c'eſt la mode d'en avoir, en 


depit meme de Minerve; tout le monde court apres 
Feſprit, qui par parantheſe ne ſe laiſſe jamais attra- 
per; Sil ne fe preſente pas on a beau courir. Mais 
_malheureuſement pour ceux qui courent apres ils at- 
trapent quelque choſe qu'ils prennent pour de Fel- 


prit, et qu'ils donnent pour tel. C'eſt tout au plus 1 | 


la bonne fortune d'Ixion, c'eſt une vapeur | quiils 
embraſſent, au lieu de la deefle quiils pourſuivent. 
De cette erreur reſultent ces beaux ſentimens qu'on 
n'a jamais ſenti, ces penſces fauſſes que la nature n'a 
jamais produite, et ces expreſſions entortillees et ob- 
ſcures, que non ſeulement on n'entend point, mais 
qu'on ne peut pas meme dechiffrer ni deviner. C'eſt 
de tous ces ingrediens que ſont compolez les deux 
. tiers 


Wo eren 
= tiers des nou veaux livres Franpois qui paroiſſent. 
XX Ceſt la nouvelle cuiſine due Parnaſſe, ou Palambic 
travaille au lieu du pot et de la broche, et ou les 
quinteſſences et les extraits dominent. N. B. As ſel 


5 1 Attique en eſt banni. 


Ill vous faudra bien de tems en tems manger de 
cette nouvelle cuiſine. Mais ne vous y laiſſez pas 

— 8 corrompre le cout. Et quand vous voudrez donner 
i- 2 manger à votre tour, etudiez la bonne vieille cui- 
je ſine du tems de Louis quatorze. Il y avoit alors 
2 des chefs admirables, comme Corneille, Boileau, Ra- 
1 cine, et la Fontaine. Tout ce qu'ils appretoient 
i etoit ſimple, ſain, et ſolide. Sans metaphore, ne vous 
= laiſſez pas eblouir par le faux brillant, le recherche, 
el les antitheſes i la mode; mais ſervez vous de votre 
{- propre bon ſens, et appellez les anciens à votre ſe- 


cours, pour vous en garantir. D' un autre cõtẽ, ne 
vous moquez pas de ceux, qui s'y ſont laiſſez ſeduire; 
vous tes encore trop jeune pour faire le critique, et 
pour vous ériger en vengeur ſevere du bons ſens 
leze. Seulement ne vous laiſſez pas pervertir, mais 
= ne ſongez pas A convertir les autres. Laiſſez les 
2X jovir tranquillement de leurs erreurs dan le gour, 
comme dans la religion. Le gout en France a de- 
puis un ſiecle et demi, eu bien du haut et du bas, 
auſſi bien que la France meme. Le bon gout com- 
menga ſeulement à ſe faire jour, ſous le regne, je 
ne dis pas de Louis treize, mais du Cardinal de 
Richelieu, et fut encore epure ſous celui de Louis 
quatorze, Grand Roi au moins, Sil n'etoit pas grand 
homme. Corneille étoit le reſtaurateur du vrai, et 
le fondateur du theatre Frangois; ſe reſſentant tou- 


jours un peu des Concetti des Italiens et des Agudeze 

des Eſpagnols; ; témoin les Epigrammes qu'il fait de- 

biter i Chimene dans tout Vexces de ſa douleur. 
Mais avant ſon tems, les Troubadours, et les 


Romanciers ẽtoient autant de ſous, qui trouvoient 
des 
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des ſots pour les admirer. Vers la fin du regne 


du Cardinal de Richeliev, et au commencement de 


celui de Louis quatorze, 'Hotel de Rambouillet &toit 


le Temple du Gout, mais d'un gout pas encore tout 
a fait ẽpurẽ. C'ẽtoit plu-tot un laboratoire d'eſprit, 
ou Pon donnoit la torture au bon ſens, pour en ti- 


rer une eſſence ſubtile. Voiture travailloit, et fuoit 


meme à groſſes gouttes pour faire de Felprit. Mais 
en enfin Boileau et Moliere fixẽrent le gout du vrai; 


en depit des Scudery et des Calprenedes, &c. U 
deconfirent et mirent en fuite les Artamenes, les Ju- 
bas, les Oroondates, et tous ces heros de Romans, 
qui valoient pourtant chacun ſeul, un arm&e. Ces 
fous chercherent dans les bibliotheques un azyle 


qu'on leur refuſa; et ils ne'n trouverent que dans 


quelques ruelles. Je vous conſeille pourtant de lire 
un tome de Cléopatre et un de Clélie, ſans quoi il 
vous ſera impoſſible de vous former une idee de ces ex- 


travagances; mais Pieu vous . d'aller juſqu” au 


douzieme. 


Le gout reſta pur et vrai Pens preſque tout 
le regne de Louis quatorze, et juſqu* a ce qu'un 
tres beau genie y donna, (mais ſans le vouloir) 


quelque atteinte. C'ẽtoit Monſieur de Fontenelle, qui 
avec tout Peſpri du monde, et un grand ſavoir 


facrifioir peutetre un peu trop aux graces, dont il 
Etoit le nouriſſon, et I'cleve favori. Admire avec 


raiſon, on voulut Pimiter, mais malheureuſement pour 
le ſiecle Tauteur des Paſtorales, de I'Hiſtoire des 
Oracles, et du theatre Frangois, trouva moins d'i- 
mitateurs, que le Chevalier d'Her ne trouva de ſinges. 
Contrefait depuis, par mille auteurs, il n'a pas été 
imité que je ſeache par un ſeul. 

A Vheure qu'il eſt, Pempire du vrai gout ne me 
paroit pas trop bien affermi en France; il ſub- 


liſte a la verite, mais il eſt déchité par des partis; 


1 * parti des petits mai: res, celui des cail- 
lettes, 


7 


* 
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lettes, celui des fades auteurs dont les ouvrages ſont, 
verba et voces et præterea nibil, et enfin un parti 
nombreux et fort à la mode; d'auteurs qui debirent dans 
un galimatias metaphyſique leurs faux raffinemens, 
ſur. Jes mouvemens et les ſentimens de P *. du 
cæur, et de Þ eſprit. 

Ne vous en laiſſez pas impoſer par I mode; 1 
par des cliques que vous pourrez frequenter; mais 


eſſaiez toutes ces differentes eſpẽces, avant que de 


les regevoir en paiement au coin du bon ſens et 
de la raiſon; et ſoiez bien perſuade que, rien 1 gf 
beau que le vrai. Tout brillant qui ne reſulte pas 
de la ſoliditè et de la juſteſſe de la penſee, n'eſt 


qu'un faux brillant. Le mot Italien ſur le diamant 
eſt bien vrai à cet Sure, n "ny Nan tanto 


piu Hplendore. „ : 

Tout ceci n 'empeche pas que vous ne Sands vous 
conformer exterieurement aux modes et aux tons des 
differentes compagnies ou vous vous trouverez. Pat- 
lez epigrammes avec les petits maitres, ſentimens 


faux avec les caillettes, et galimatias avec les beaux 
eſprits par tat. A la bonne heure; a votre age, ce 
n'eſt pas a vous, à donner le ton a la compagnie, 
mais au contraire à le prendre. Examinez bien pour- 
tant, et peſez tout cela en vous meme; diſtinguez 


bien le faux du vrai, et ne prenez pas le ER 
due Taſſe pour For de Virgile: 


Vous trouverez en meme tems à Paris, des au- 
teurs, et des compagnies tres ſolides. Vous n'enten- 


drez point des fadaiſes, du precieux, du quinde, 
chez Madame de Monconſeil, ni aux hötels de 
Matignon et de Coigny, ou elle vous préſentera; 


le Preſident Monteſquiou ne vous parlera pas 
pointes. Son livre de PE ſprit des Loix ecrit en 


langue vulgaire. vous p et vous infkrinnn Ega- 
lement 


F requen tez 
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Frẽquentez le theatre quand on y jouera les pieces 
de Corneille, de Racine, et de Moliere, ou il n'y 
a que du naturel et du vrai. Je ne pretends pas 
par la donner Fexcluſion a pluſieurs pieces modernes 


qui ſont admirables, et en dernier lieu, Cenie, piece 


leine de ſentimens, mais de ſentimens vrais, natu- 
rels, et dans leſquels on fe reconnoit. Voulez vous 
connoitre les caractẽres du jour, liſez les ouvraę 
de Crebillon le fils, et de Marivaux. Le premier eſt 


un peintre excellent; le ſecond a beaucoup Etudie et 


connoit bien le cceur, peut-etre meme un peu trop. 
Les égaremens du ceeur et de Veſprit par Crébillon 
eſt un "Neve excellent dans ce genre; les carafteres 
y font bien marquez; il vous amuſera infiniment, 
et ne vous ſera pas invtile. L Histoire Japonoiſe 
de Tanzaj, et de Neadarne, du meme auteur, eſt 
une aimable extravagance, et parſemee de reflexions 
tres juſtes; enfin vous trouverez bien à Paris de 
quoi vous former un gout ſur et juſte, pourvu que 
vous ne preniez pas le change. 


* 


Comme je vous laiſſe ſur votre bonne foi à Paris 


ſans ſurveillant, je me flatte que vous n' abuſerez pas 
de ma confiance. Je ne demande pas que vous ſolez 
Capucin; bien au contraire, je vous recommande 
les plaſirs, mais j'exige que ce ſojent les plaiſirs d'un 
honnere homme. Ces plaiſirs la donnent du brillant 


au caractẽre d'un jeune homme; mais la debauche avilit 
et degrade, J'aurai des relations tres vrais et detaillees 


de votre conduite, et ſelon ces relations je ſerai Plus, ou 
3 moins, ou point dy tout, à vous. Adieu. 


P. S. Ecrivez moi ſans faute une fois Ja e et 
repondez A celle: ci en Francois, Faufilez vous tant que 
vous le pourrez chez les miniſtres 6 etrangers. C'eſt voi- 
ager en differens endroits ſan changer de place. 


Parlez Italien à tous les Italiens, et Allemand à tous 
les Allemands que yous trouyerez, pour entretenir 


ces deux langues. 


Je 


O Hs SDN op 
Je vous ſouhaite, mon cher, autant de nouvelles 


anncees que vous meriterez, et pas une de plus. Mais 
* vous en meriter vs an” ne 


L 


London, Dec. the 24th, ©. 8. 17 50. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T length you are become a Pariſian, and con- 

ſequently muſt be addreſſed in French; you 
will alſo anſwer me in the ſame language, that I 
may be able to judge of the degree in which you 
poſſeſs the elegancy, the delicacy, and the orthogra- 
phy of that language, which is, in a manner, be⸗ 
come the univerſal one of Europe. I am aſſured 
that you ſpeak it well; but in that well there are 
gradations. He, who in the provinces might be 
reckoned to ſpeak correctly, would at Paris be look- 


ed upon as an ancient Gaul. In that country of 
mode, even language is ſubvervient to faſhion, winner 


_ varies almoſt as often as their clothes. 

The affected, the refined, the neological, or new me 
faſhionable ſtyle, are at preſent too much in vogue 

at Paris. Know, obſerve, and occaſionally converſe 

(if you pleaſe) according to thoſe different ſtyles ; 

but do not let your taſte be infected by them. Wit 

roo 1s there ſubſervient to faſhion ; and actually, at 


Paris, one muſt have wit, even in deſpite of Mi- 


nerva. Every body runs after it; although if it does 
not come naturally, and of itſelf, it never can be 
overtaken. But, unfortunately for thoſe who purſue, 
they ſeize upon what they take for wir, and endea- 
vour to paſs ir for ſuch upon others. This is, at beſt, 
the lot of Ixion, who embraced a cloud inſtead of 
the Goddeſs he purſued. Fine fentiments, which ne- 


ver 
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ver exiſted, falſe and unnatural thoughts, - obſcure 
and far· ſought expreſſions, not only unintelligible, 


but which it is even impoſſible to decypher, or to 
gueſs at, are all the conſequences of this error; and 
two thirds of the new French books which now appear, 
are made up of thoſe ingredients. It is the new cook - 


ery of Parnaſſus, in which the ſtill is employed inſtead 


of the pot and the ſpit, and where quinteſſences and 
extracts are chiefly uled. N. B. The Attic ſalt is 


proſcribed, 


You will now and then be obliged to eat of this 
new cookery, but do not ſuffer your taſte to be 


corrupted by it. And when you, in your turn, are 


deſirous of treating others, take the good old cookery 
of Lewis the fourteeth's reign for your rule. There were 


at that time admirable head cooks, ſuch as Corneille, 


Boileau, Racine, and la Fontaine. Whatever they 


| prepared was ſimple, wholeſome, and ſolid —But lay- 
ing aſide all metaphors, do not ſuffer yourſelf to be 
dazzled. by falſe brillancy, by unnatural expreſſions, 
nor by thoſe. Antitheſes ſo much in faſhion : as a pro- 
tection againſt ſuch | innovations, have recourſe to your 


own good ſenſe, and to the ancient authors. On the 
other hand, do not laugh at thoſe who give into 
ſuch errors; you are as yet too young to act the cri- 
tic, or to ſtand forth a ſevere avenger of the vio- 
lated rights of good ſenſe. Content yourſelf with 
not being perverted, but do not think of convert- 
ing others; let them quietly enjoy their errors in 
taſte as well as in religion. Within the courſe of 


the laſt century and an half, taſte in France hath (as 


well as that kingdom itſelf) undergone many viciſſi- 
tudes. Under the reign of (I do not ſay) Lewis the 
thirteenth, but of Cardinal de Richelieu, good taſte 
firſt began to make its way. It was refined under that 
of Lewis the fourteenth ; a great king at leaſt, if not a 


great 


r Sen 


great man. Cocnelhs was the reſtorer of true taſte, 
and the founder of the French theatre; although 


rather inclined to the Italian Concetti, and the Spaniſh 


Agudeze. Witneſs thoſe epigrams which he makes 
Chimene utter in the greateſt exceſs of grief. 
Before his time thoſe kind of itinerant authors call- 


ed Troubadours, or Romanciers, were a ſpecies of mad- 


men, who attracted the admiration of fools. Towards 
the end of Cardinal de Richelieu's reign, and the be- 

ginning of Lewis the fourteenth's, the Temple of 
Taſte was eſtabliſhed at the Böte! of Rambouillet z 
but that taſte was not judiciouſly refined: this Tem- 
ple of Taſte might more. properly have been nam- 
ed, a Laboratory of Wit, where good ſenſe was put 


to the torture, in order to extract from it the moſt 


ſubtil eſſence. There it was, that Voiture laboured 


hard, and inceſſantly, to create wit. At length Boi- 


leau and Moliere fixed the ſtandard of true taſte. 
In ſpite of the Scudery's, the Calprenede's, &c. they 
defeated and put to flight Artamenes, Fuba, Oroon- 
dates, and all thoſe heroes of romance who were 


notwithſtanding (each of them) as good as a whole 


army. Thoſe madmen then endeavoured to obtain 
an aſylum in libraries; this they could not accom- 
pliſn, bur were under a neceſſity of taking ſhelter 


in the chambers of ſome few ladies. I would have 
you read one volume of Cleopatra, and one of Cle- 


lia, it will otherwiſe -be impoſſible for you to form 
any idea of the extravagancies they contain: but 
God keep you from ever perſevering to the twelfth. 
During almoſt the whole reign of Lewis the four- 
teenth, true tafte remained in its purity, until it 
received ſome hurt, although undeſignedly, from a 
very fine genius, I mean Monfieus de Fontenelle; 
who with the greateſt ſenſe, and moſt folid learning, 


ſacrificed rather too much to the graces, whoſe moſt 


favourite 
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favourite child and pupil he was. Admired with 


reaſon, others tried to imitate him: bur unfortunate- 
ly for us, the author of the Paſtorals, of the Hiſ- 
tory of Oracles, and of the French Theatre, found 
fewer imitators, than the Chevalier d'Her did mi- 


| mics, he hath ſince been taken off by a thouſand 


authors; but never hr iim dag ny one. that 
I know of. 256 | 

At this time, the Pte WI true 3 in *: Bligh 
Gs to me not well eſtabliſhed. It exiſts, but 
torn by factions. There is one party of petits mai- 
tres, one of half-learned women, another of inſipid 
authors, whoſe works are verba et voces et preterea 
aibil; and, in ſhort, a numerous, and very faſhion- 
able party of writers, Who, in a metaphyſical jum- 
ble, introduce their falſe and ſubtil reaſonings, up- 


on the movements and the ſentiments of the ſoul, 


the heart and ibe mind. 

Do not let yourſelf be overpowered by . 
nor by particular ſets of people, with Whom you 
may be connected; but try all the different coins, 


before you receive any in payment. Let your own 


good ſenſe and reaſon judge of the value of each; 
and be perſuaded, that nothing can be beautiful un- 


le true. Whatever brilliancy is not the reſult of 


the ſolidity and juſtneſs of a thought, is but a falſe 


glare. The Italian ſaying upon a diamond, is equal- 


ly juſt with regard to thoughts, — pin ſodezza, 
tanto piu ſplendore. 
All this ought not to hinder you from conform- 


ing externally to the modes and tones of the differ- 
ent companies in which you may chance to be.— 


With the petits maitres ſpeak epigrams, falſe ſenti- 
ments with frivolous women ; and a mixture of all 
theſe together, with profeſſed beaux eſprits. I would 
have you do ſo; for, at your age, you ought not to 
aim at changing the tone of the company, but 

| conform 
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conform to it. Examine well, however; weigh. all 
maturely within. yourſelf ;- and do not millake the 
tinſel of Taſſo, for the gold of Virgil. 
You will find at Paris good angie) and cirolts 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſolidity of their reaſoning. Tou 
will never hear triſſing, affeed; and far fought: con- 
verſations, at Madame de Monconſeil's, nor at the 
hotels of Matignon and Coigni, where ſhe will in- 
troduce-you. The Preſident, Monteſquiou, will not 
ſpeak to you in the epigrammatic ſtyle; His book, 
the Spirit of the Laws, written in the vulgar W 
will equally pleaſe and inftru& you. 
FPFrequent the theatre, whenever Corneille, Na 
and Moliere's pieces. are played. They are accord- - 
ing to nature, and to truth. I do not mean by 
this to give an excluſion to ſeveral admirable mo- 
dern plays, particularly Cenie, * replete with ſenti- 
ments that are true, natural, and applicable to one's 
ſelf. If you chuſe to know the characters of peo- 
ple, now in faſhion, read Crebillon the younger, and 
Marivaux's works. The former is a moſt excellent 
painter; the latter has ſtudied, and knows the hu- 
man heart, perhaps too well, Crebillon's Egaremens 
du Czur et de I Eſprit is an excellent work in its 
kind; it will be of infinite amuſement to you, and 
not totally uſeleſs. The Japaneſe hiſtory of Tanzai 
and Neadarne, hy the ſame author, is an amiable 
extravagancy, interſperſed with the moſt juſt reflecti- 
ons. In ſhort, provided you do not miſtake the 


— objects of your. attention, you will find matter at 


Paris to form a good and true taſte. | 
As I ſhall let you remain at. Paris, without any 
perſon to direct your conduct, I flatter myſelf, that 
you will not make a bad uſe of the confidence I 
e in you. [ 9 not require that you " 
5 F a 


s 


* Imitated in Engliſh by Mr. Francis, in a play called Eugenia. 
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lead the life of a capuchin friar; quite the contra- 
ry; I recommend pleaſures: to you; but I expect 
that they ſhall be the pleaſures of a gentleman.— 
Thoſe - add brilliancy to a young man's character; 
but debauchery: vilifies and degrades it. I ſhall have 
very true and exact accounts of your conduct; and, 
according to the informations I receive, ſhall be more 

or els, "4 or not at all . Adieu. | N 


P. ON Do not omit writing to me once a week 5 
and let your anſwer to this letter be in French. 
Connect yourſelf as much as poſſible with the fo- 
reign miniſters; which is properly travelling into dif- 
ferent countries, without going from one place. Speak 
Italian to all the Italians, and German to all the 
Germans you meet, in order not to forget WN two 
N. . wk 

I wiſh you, my dear friend“ as many nia new 
years as you deſerve and not one more. TIO you 455 
ove - a . e N 


e eee XVIII. 


London, Jan. the 30. O. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Y your letter of the 5th, N. S. I find that er 
Albut at Paris has been a good one; you are 
entered into good company, and I dare ſay you 
will not fink into bad. Frequent the houſes where 
you have been once invited, and have none of that 
ſhyneſs which' makes moſt of your countrymen ſtran- 
gers, where they might be intimate, and domeſtic if 
they pleaſed. Wherever you have a general invita- 
tion to ſup when you pleaſe, profit of it with decency, 
and go every now and then. Lord Albemarle will, 
I am 


am ſure, be extremely kind to you; but his houſe 
is only a dinner houſe; and, as I am informed, 
frequented: by no F rench people. Should he hap- 
pen, to. employ. you. in his bureau, which I much 
doubt, you muſt write. a. better hand than your 
common one, or you will get no great credit 
by your manuſcripts ; for your hand is at preſent- 
an 1lliberal one, it is neither a hand of buſineſs, 
nor of a gentleman; but the hand of a ſchool boy 
writing his exerene, which he Ms will never be 
read. 
| Madame de Nail gives me a . acc 
count of you, and ſo do Marquis de Matignon, and 


Madame du Boccage; they all ſay that you deſire to 


pleaſe, and conſequently, promiſe me that you will: 


and they judge right; for whoever really deſires 


to pleaſe, and hath (as you now have) the means 
of learning how, certainly will pleaſe: and that is the 
great point of life; it makes all other things eaſy. 


Whenever you are with Madame de Monconſeil, 


Madame du Boccage, or other women of faſhion, 
with whom you are tolerably free, ſay frankly and 
naturally, + Je wai point d uſage du monde, jy ſuis 
encore bien neuf, je ſoubaiterais ardemment de plaire, 
mois je ne ſfais gueres comment m'y prendre; aiez la 
bouts Madame de me faire part de votre ſecret de 
plaire Q tout le monde. Jen ferai ma fortune, et il 
vous ue reſtera pourtant toujours, plus qu'il ne vous en 
faut. When, in conſequence of this requeſt, they 
ſhall tell you of any liitle error, awkwardneſs, or 
impropriety, you ſhould not bnly feel, but expreſs the 
warmeſt acknowledgment. Though nature ſhould 


ſuffer, 


| 4 I know little of the world, I am quite a novice in it; 


and although very deſirous of pleaſing, I am at a loſs for the 


„ means. Be ſo good, Madam, as to let me into your ſecret 


« of pleaſing every body. I ſhall owe my ſucceſs to it, and you 


« will ma have more than falls to your ſhare.” 
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ſuffer, and ſhe will at firſt hearing them; tell them, F 
Due la critique la plus ſevere, off d votre tgard la prevve 
la plus marquee de leur amitit. Madame du Boccage 
rells me particularly- to inform you, FT N il me fera 
toujours plaiſir et honneur de me venir voir, il et vrai 
qu'a ſon age le plafir de cauſer eſt froid, mais je ta- 
he de lui faire connoiſſance, avec des jeunes gens, 
Sc. Make uſe of this invitation, and as you live 
in a manner next door to her, ftep in and out there 
frequently. Monſieur du Boccage will go with you, 
he tells me, with great pleaſure, to the plays, and 
point out to you whatever deſerves your knowing 
there. This is worth your acceptance too, he has 


a very good taſte. I have not yet heard from La- 


dy Hervey upon your ſubject, but as you” inform 
me that you have already ſupped with her once, I 
look upon you as adopred by her: conſult her in 
all your little matters; tell her any difficulties that 
may occur to you; aſk her what you ſhould do 


or ſay, in ſuch or ſuch caſes; ſhe has Puſage da 


monde en perfection, and will help you to acquire it. 
Madame de Berkenrode eft paitrie de graces, and 
your quotation is very applicable to her. You m 
be there, I dare ſay, as often as you pleaſe, and I 
would adviſe you to fup there once a weck. 

You fay, very juſtly, that as Mr. Harte | is leaving 
you, you ſhall want advice more than ever; you 


_ ſhall never want mine; and as you have already 


had ſo much of it, 1 muſt rather repeat, than 
add to what have already given you: but that 1 
; wil 


«2 «© That you will look upon the moſt ſevere criticiſms as the 
« preateſt proof of their friendſhip.” 


+ „ ſhall always receive the honour of his viſits with pleaſure : 
« jt is true, that at his age the pleaſures of converſation are 
4 cold; but I will endeavour to bring him * with 


young people, &. 


may require. At preſent, I ſhall only remind- you 
of your two great objects, which you ſhould al- 


ways attend to: they are parliament and foreign af- 
fairs. With regard to the former, you can do no- 


thing, while abroad, but attend carefully to the pu- 
rity, correctneſs, and elegancy of your diction 4 the 


clearneſs and gracefulneſs of your utterance in what- 
ever language you ſpeak. As for the parliamentary 


knowledge, I will take care of that, when you come 
home. With regard. to foreign affairs, every thing 
you do abroad may and ought to tend that way. 


TLour reading ſhould be chiefly hiſtorical ; I do not 
mean of remote, dark, and fabulous hiſtory, ſtill 


leſs of jimcrack natural hiſtory of foſſils, minerals, 


plants, Fc. but I mean the uſeful, political, and 


conſtitutional hiſtory of Europe, for theſe laſt three 
centuries and an half. The other thing neceſſary 
for your foreign object, and not Jeſs neceſſary than 
either ancient or modern knowledge, is a great 


knowledge of the world, manners, politeneſs, ad- 


dreſs, and le ton de la bonne campaignie. In that 


view, keeping a great deal of good company is the 


principal point which you are now to attend to. 


It ſeems ridiculous to tell you, but it is molt cer- 


tainly true, that your daneing- maſter is at this time 
the man in all Europe of the greateſt importance to 
you. You muſt dance well, in order to ſit, ſtand, 
and walk well; and you muſt do all theſe well in or- 
der to pleaſe. What with your exerciſes, ſome read. 


ing, and a great deal of company, your day is, I confeſs, 
extremely taken up; but the day, if well employed, 


is long enough for every thing; and I am ſure you 
will not ſlattern away one moment of it in inaction. 


At your age, people have ſtrong and active ſpirits, 
| alacrity and vivacity in all they do, are impigri, in- 


defatigable, and quick. The difference is, that a 
Voi. . ic young 
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young fellow of parts exerts all thoſe happy diſ- 
poſitions in the purſuit of proper objects; endea- 
-vours to excel in the ſolid, and in the ſhowiſh parts 
of life: whereas a ſilly puppy, or a dull rogue, 
throws away all his youth and ſpirits upon trifles, 
when he is ſerious, or upon diſgraceful vices, while 


he aims at pleaſures. This, I am fare, will not 


be your caſe ; your good ſenſe and your good con- 


duct hitherto, are your guarantees with me for the 


future. Continue only at Paris as you have begun, 
and your ſtay there will make you, what I have 


always wiſhed you to be; as near OY as our 


nature permits. 


Adieu, my dear; Llanes to write to me, once 


a week, not as to a Anden but without reſerve as 
to a ene 


. E I TER XIX. 


5 iy a London Jan ths: 14th, O. 8. 1757. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _ | 


MONG thei many good as Mr. Harte has 

told me of you, two in particular gave me 
great pleaſure. The firſt, that you are exceedingly 
careful and jealous of the dignity of your charac- 
ter: that is the ſure and ſolid foundation upon which 
you. muſt both ſtand and riſe. , A man's moral charac- 
ter is a more delicate thing, than a. woman's repu- 
tation of chaſtity... A ſlip or two may. poſlibly be 
forgiven her, and her character may be clarified b 

ſubſequent and continued good conduct: but a man's 
moral character once tainted is irreparably deſtroyed. 
The ſecond was, that you had acquired a moſt correct 


and extenſive knowledge of foreign affairs, ſuch as 


the hiſtory, the treaties, and the forms of government 
of the ſeveral countries of Europe. This ſort of 


knowledge, 


* 
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knowledge, little attended to here, will make you 


not only uſeful, but neceſſary, in your future deſti- 


nation, and carry you' very far. He added, that you 
wanted from hence ſome books, relative to our laws 


and conſtitution, our colonies, ' and our commerce 


Which you know leſs of than of thoſe of any other part 


of Europe. I will ſend you what ſhort books I can 
find of that ſort, to give you a general notion of thoſe 
things; but you cannot have time to go into their 
depths at preſent, you cannot now engage with new 
folios; you and I vill refer the conſtitutional part 
of this country to our” meeting here, when we will 
enter ſeriouſly into it, and read the neceſſary books 
together. In the mean time, go on in the courſe 
you are in, of foreign matters; converſe with mi- 
niſters and others of every country, watch the tranſ- 


actions of every court, and endeavour to trace them 
up to their ſource. This, with your phyſics, your 
geometry, and you exerciſesr, will be all that you 
can poſſibly have time for at Paris; for you muſt 


allow a great deal for company and pleaſures: it 
is they that muſt give you thoſe manners, that ad- 


dreſs, that tournure of the beau monde, which will 
qualify you for your future deſtination. You muſt 
firſt pleaſe; in order to get the confidence, and con- 


ſequently the ſecrets, of the courts and miniſters for 


whom and with whom you negoctate. 


I will ſend you by the firſt opportunity, a ſhort 


book written by Lord Bolingbroke, under the name 
of Sir John Oldcaſtle, containing remarks upon the 
Hiſtory of England; which will give you a clear 
general notion of our conſtitution, and which will 
ſerve you, at the ſame time (like all Lord Boling- 
broke's works) for a model of eloquence and ſtyle. 


I will alſo ſend you Sir Joſiah Childe's little book 


-upon trade, which may properly be called, the Com- 
mercial Grammar. He lays down the crue princi- 
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ples of commerce, and his concluſions from them 
are generally very juſt. | 


Since you turn your thoughts a little 3 


trade and commerce, which I am very glad you do, 
I will recommend a French book to you, which 


you will eaſily get at Paris, and which I take to 


be the beſt book in the world of that kind; 1 mean 


the Difionaire de Commerce de Savary, in three vo- 
lumes in folio; where you will find every one thing 


that relates to trade, commerce, ſpecies, exchange, 
Sc. moſt clearly ſtated; and not only relative to 
France, but to the whole world. You will eaſily 
ſuppoſe, that 1 do not adviſe you to read ſuch a 
book tout de ſuite; but I only mean that you ſhould 
have it at hand, to have recourſe to occaſionally, _ 

With this great ſtock of both uſeful and orna- 
mental knowledge, which you have already acquir- 
ed, and which, by your application and induſtry, 
you are daily increaſing, you will lay ſuch a ſolid 
foundation of future figure and fortune, that, if you 


compleat it by all the accompliſhments of manners, gra- 


ces, Sc. I know nothing which you may not aim at, 


and, in time, hope for. Your great point at pre- 


ſent at Paris, to which all other conſiderations muſt 
give way, is to become entirely a man of faſhion; 
to be well bred without ceremony, eaſy without negli- 


gence, ſteady and intrepid with modeſty, genteel with- 


out affectation, inſinuating without meanneſs, chear- 
ful without being noiſy, frank without indiſcretion, 
and ſecret without myſteriouſneſs; to know the proper 
time and place for whatever you ſay or do, and to do it 
with an air of condition ; all this is not ſo ſoon nor 


ſo eaſily + learned as people imagine, but requires 


obſervation and time. The world is an immenſe fo- 
lio, which demands a great deal of time and attention 


to be read and underſtood as it ought to be: you have 


not read above four or five pages of it; and you 


will 


will have but ein time to "es now ang then in 


other leſs important books. 
Lord Albemarle has (I know) wrote to a friend) 75 


his here, that you do not frequent him ſo much as he 


expected and deſired ; that he fears ſomebody or other 
has given you wrong impreſſions of him z and that I 
may poſſibly think, from your being ſeldom at his 


houſe, that he has been wanting in his attentions to 


you. I told the perſon who told me this, that, on the 
contrary, you ſeemed, by your letters to me, to be ex- 
tremely pleaſed with Lord Albemarle's. behaviour to 
you; but that you were obliged to give up dining 
abroad, during your courie of experimental philoſo- 
phy. I gueſſed the true reaſon, which I believe was, 
that, as no French people frequent his houſe, you ra- 


ther choſe to dine at other places, where you were 


likely to meet with better company than your country- 


men; and you were in the right of it. However, 


I would have you ſhew no ſhyneſs to Lord Albemarle, 
but go to him, and dine with him oftener than it may 
be you would wiſh; for the ſake of having him ſpeak + 
well of you here, when he returns. He is a good 
deal in faſhion here, and his puffing you (to uſe an awk- 
ward expreſſion) before your return here, will be of 
great uſe to you afterwards, People in general take 
characters, as they do moſt things, upon truſt, rather 
than to be at the trouble of examining them, them- 
ſelves; and the deciſions of four or five. faſhion- 
able people, in every place, are final, more par- 
ticularly with regard to charaQters, which all can 
hear, and but few judge of. Do not mention 
the leaſt of this to any mortal, and take care that 
Lord Albemarle do not ſuſpect that you kpos any 


thing of the matter. 
Lord Huatingdon and Lord 8 are, [ hear, 


arrived at Paris 3 you have, doubtleſs, ſeen. them. 
Lord Stormont. is well ſpoken of here; however, in 


your connections, if you form any with them, ſhow 


rather 
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rather a preference to Lord u e for reaſons 
which you will eaſily gueſs. | 
Mr. Harte goes this week to Cornwall, to cakes wk 
ſeſſion of his living; he has been inſtalled at Wind- 
for: he will return here in about a month, when 
your literary correſpondence with him will be regularly 


carried on. Your mutual concern at paring was a 


good fign for both. | | | 
+ JF have this moment 8 good accounts 1 


you from Paris. Go on, vous étes en bon train. 


Adieu. 


LETTER XX. 


Lacs; Jan. the 21ſt, O. S. "7 thy 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 1 
N all my letters from NM I have the ee of 


finding, among many other good things, your do- 
cility mentioned with emphaſis : this is the ſure way 


of 1 improving in thoſe things, which you only want, 
It is true, they are little; but it is as true too that 


they are neceſſary chings. As they are mere mat- 


ters of uſage and mode, it is no diſgrace for any 
body of your age to be ignorant of them; and the 
moſt compendious way of learning them is, fairly to 
avow your ignorance, and to conſult thoſe who, 
from long uſage and experience, know them beſt: 
Good ſenſe, and good-nature, ſuggeſt civility in ge- 


neral; but in good breeding, there are a thouſand : 


little delicacies, which are eſtabliſhed only by cuſ- 


tom; and it is theſe little elegancies of manners, 


which diſtinguiſh a courtier, and a man of faſhion, 
from the vulgar. I am aſſured, by different peo- 
ple, that your air is already much improved; and 


one of my correſpondents makes you the true French 
compliment or ſaying 7 vous prometire qu'il ſera 
Hientlg | 
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Wat comme un de nous autres. However: unbecom- 


ing this ſpeech may be in the mouth of a French- 


man, I am very glad that they think it applica- 
ble to you; for I would have you not only adopt, 
but rival, the beſt manners and uſages of the place 
you are at, be they what they will; that is the verſatili- 
ty of manners, which is ſo uſeful in the courſe of the 
world. Chuſe your models well at Paris: and then rival 
them in their own way. There are faſhionable words, 
phraſes, and even geſtures, at Paris; which are called 
| du bon ton; not to mention certaines petites politeſſes 
et attentions, qui ne ſont rien en elles memes, which 
faſhion has rendered neceſfary. Make yourſelf maſter 
of all theſe things; and to ſuch a degree as to 
make the French ſay, quow diroit que Ceft un 
Francois; and when hereafter you ſhall be ar other 
courts, do the ſame thing there, and conform to the 


faſhionable manners and uſage of the place; that is 
what the French themſelves are not apt to do: 


wherever they go, they retain their own manners, as 
thinking them the beſt; but, granting them to be 


ſo, they are ſtill in the wrong, not to conform to 


thoſe of the place. One would deſire to pleaſe, 
wherever one is; and nothing is more innocently flat- 
tering, than an approbation, and an imitation: of the 
people one converſes with, 

I hope your colleges with Manuals 90 on 3 
oully. In thoſe ridiculous, though, at the fame 


time, really important lectures, pray attend; and deſire 
your. profeſſor alſo to attend more particularly to the 


chapter of the arms. It is they that decide of a man's 


being genteel or otherwiſe, more than any other 


part of the body. A twiſt, or ſtiffneſs in the wriſt, 
will make any man in Europe look awk ward. 
The next thing to be attended to, is your coming 
910 a room, and preſenting yourſelf to a company. 


This 
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This gives the firſt impreſſion; and the firſt im- 


ion is often a laſting one. Therefore, pray 


deſire Profeſſor Marcel to make you come in and 
go out of his room frequently, and in the ſuppoſi- 
tion of different companies being there; ſuch as mi- 
niſters, women, mixed companies, Sc. Thoſe who 


preſent themſelves well, have a certain dignity in * 


their air; which, without the leaſt ſeeming mixture 
of pride, at once engages, and is reſpected. | 

I ſhould not ſo often repeat, nor ſo long dwell 
upon ſuch trifles, with any body that had leſs ſo- 


lid and valuable knowledge than you have. Frivo- 


lous people attend to thoſe things, par preference ; 
they. know nothing elſe; my fear with you is, that, 
from knowing better things, you ſhould deſpiſe 
theſe. too much, and think them of much leſs con- 


. ſequence than they really are; for they are chr a er 


deal, and more eſpecially to you. 
Pleaſing, and governing women, may, in time, 


wes of great ſervice to you. They often pleaſe 
and govern others. A propos; are you in love with 
Madame de Berkenrode ſtill, or hath ſome other 


taken her place in your affections? I take it for 


granted, that qua te cumque domat Venus, non erubeſ- 


cendis adurit ignibus. Un arrangement honntte fied bien 


d un galant homme. In that caſe I recommend to you 
the utmoſt diſcretion, and the profoundeſt filence, 


Bragging: of, hinting at, intimating, or even affe&-_ 
edly diſclaiming, and denying ſuch an arrangement,” 3 
will equally diſcredit you among men and women. 

An unaffected ſilence _— that e is the only 


true medium. 


In your commerce with - women, 25d indeed 
ks men . une certaine douceur is particular- 


ly engaging; it is that which conſtitutes that cha- 


OE which the French talk of fo much, and ſo juſt- 
| | "LIN 
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ly value; I mean Paimable, This douctur is not ſo ea- 
ſily deſcribed as felt. It is the compound reſult of 
different things: a complaiſance, a flexibility, but not a 
ſervility of manners: an air of ſoftneſs 'in the counte- 
nance, geſture, and expreſſion; equally, whether 
you es, or differ, with the perſon you converſe 
with. Obſerve thoſe carefully, thoſe who have 
that 2 that charms you and others; and your 


own good ſenſe will ſoon enable you to diſcover 


the different ingredients of which it is compoſed. 


Lou muſt be more particularly attentive to this 
douceur, whenever you are obliged to refuſe what is 


aſked of you, or to ſay what, in itſelf, cannot be ve- 
ry agreeable to thoſe to whom you ſay it. It is 
then the neceſſary gilding of a Uiſagreeable pill.— 


L'aimable conſiſts in a thouſand of theſe little things 


aggregately. It is the ſuaviter in modo, which I have 
ſo often recommended to you. The reſpeable, Mr, 


| Harte aſſures me, you do not want it, and I be- 


lieve him. Study, then, carefully, and acquire per- 


fectly the aimable, and you will have every thing. 


Abbe Guaſco, who is another of your panegyriſts, 
writes me word, that he has carried you to dinner at 


Marquis de St. Germain's ; where you will be wel- 


come as often as you pleaſe, and the oftener the 
better. Profit of that, upon the principle of travel- 
ling in different countries, without changing places, 


He ſays too, that he will carry you to the parlia- 
ment, when any remarkable cauſe is to be tried. 
That is very well; go through the ſeveral cham- 


bers of the parliament, and ſee and hear what they 
are doing: join practice and obſervation to your 
theoretical knowledge of their rights and F 
No N 2 4 ne the leaſt notion 1 of them, 2h 
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need not recommend you to go to the bot- 
tom of the conſtitutional and political knowledge of 
countries; for Mr. Harte tells me, that you have 


à a, peculiar turn that way, and have informed yourſelf 


moſt correctly of em n ics 
muſt now put ſome queries to you as to 2 
juris publici peritus, which I am ſure you can an- 
ſwer me, and which I own I cannot anſwer myſelf; 
they are upon a ſubje& now much talked of. 
iſt, Are there any particular forms requiſite for 


the election of a King of the Romans, different from 
thoſe which are ns: for the election . an Em- 


peror ? 

2dly, Is not a King of ha Romans as legally 
elected by the votes of a majority of the electors, as 
by two thirds, or OY: the unanimity of the elec- 


tors? 


zdly, Is there; any particular. law or conſtitution 
of the Empire, that, diſtinguiſhes, either in matter or 


ia form, the election of a King of the Romans from 
that of an Emperor? And is not the golden bull 


of Charles the fourth equally the rule tor both? 

. 4thly, Were there not, at a meeting of a certain 
number of the electors (I have forgot when) ſome 
rules and limitations agreed upon concerning the 
election of a King of the Romans? And were thoſe 


reſtrictons legal, and did they obtain the force of law © 7 


How happy am I, my dear child, that I can ap- 
ply.. to you. tor knowledge, and with a certainty of 
being rightly informed? It is knowledge, more than 


quick, flachy parts, that makes a man of buſineſs, 
A man who is maſter of his matter will, with in- 


ferior parts, be too hard in parliament, 58 indeed 
any where elſe, for a man of better parts, who knows 
his ſubject but ſuperficially 1 and if to his knowledge 
he joins ede and elocution, he muſt . 

don 
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ſeon be at the head of that a FR without: 
thoſe two, no knowledge is ſufficient. | : 
Lord Huntingdon: writes me word, that he has 
ſeen you, and that you have renewed: your old ſchool- 
acquaintance. Tell me fairly your opinion of him, 
and of his friend Lord Stormont; and alſo of the 
other Engliſh people of faſhion you meet with. 1 
promiſe you inviolable ſecrecy on my part. You 
and I muſt now Write to each other as friends, and 
without the leaſt reſerve; there will for the future be 
a thouſand things in my letters, which I would not 
have any mortal living but yourſelt ſee, or know, 
Thoſe you will eaſily diſtinguiſh, and neither ſhow. nor 
repeat; and I will do the fame by Yah... | 
To come to another ſubject, for 1 have a ens 
in talking over every ſubject with you; how deep are 
you in Italian? Do you underſtand Arioſto, Taſſo, 
Boccaccio, and Machiavelli? If you do, you know 
enough of it, and may know all the reſt, by reading, 
when you have time. Little or no buſineſs is writ- 
ten in Italian, except in Italy; and if you know 
enough of it, to underſtand the few Italian letters, that 
may in time come in your way, and to ſpeak Italian to- 
lerably to thoſe very few Italians who ſpeak no French, 
give yourſelf no farther trouble about that language, 
till you happen to have full leiſure to perfect yourſelf 
in it. It is not the ſame with regard to German; your 
ſpeaking and writing that well, will particularly diſtin- 
guiſh you from every other man in England; and is, 
moreover, of great uſe to any one who is, as pro- 
bably you will be, employed in the empire. There- 
fore, pray cultivate them ſedulouſly, by writing four 
or five lines of German every day, and 15 {pcaking 
it to every German you meet wit. 
You have now got a footing in a —* many good 
houſes at Paris, in which 1 advite you to make 
5 | yours 
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yourſelf domeſtic. This is to be done by a cer-- 
tain eaſineſs of carriage, and a decent familiarity. 
Not by: way of putting yourſelf upon this frivo- 
lous footing of being ſans conſequence, but by 
doing, in ſome degree, the honours of the houſe 
and table, calling yourſelf en badinant le galopin d'ici, 
ſaying to the maſter or miſtreſs, ceci eff de mon de- 
partement, je men charge que je men acquitte d merville, 
This ſort of badinage has ſomething engaging and 
ant in it, and begets that decent familiarity, which 
it is both agreeable and uſeful to eſtabliſh in good 
houſes, and with people of faſhion. Mere formal 
viſits, dinners, and ſuppers, upon formal invitations, 
are not the thing; they add to no connection, nor infor- 
mation: but it is the eaſy, careleſs, ingreſs and egreſs, 
at all hours, that forms the pleaſing and profitable 
commerce of life. The poſt is ſo negligent, 
that I loſe ſome letters from Paris entirely, and re- 
ceive others much later than I ſhould. To this I 
aſcribe my having received no letter from you of 


above a fortnight, which, to my impatience, ſeem 


a long time. I expect to hear from you once a 
week. Mr. Harte is gone to Cornwall, and will 
be back in about three weeks. I have a packet 
of books to ſend you by the firſt opportunity, which, 
J believe, will be Mr. Yorke's return to Paris. The 
Greek books come from Mr. Harte, and the Eng- 
liſh ones from your humble ſervant. 

Read Lord Bolingbroke's with great attention, 
as well to the ſtyle as to the matter. I wiſh you 
could form yourſelf ſuch a ſtyle in every language. 
Style is the dreſs of thoughs, and a well. dreſſed 
thought, like a well-dreſſed man, appears to 1 9157 
* Yours. e | 


L 


OH « is 


- 


Laden Jan. the 28th, 0. 8. 1751 


My DEAR F RIEND, 


Bill, for ninety pounds ſterling, was n me 
A the other day, ſaid to be drawn upon me by 
you; I ſcrupled paying it at firſt, not upon account of 
the ſum, but becauſe you had ſent me no letter of ad- 
vice, Which is always done in thoſe tranſactions; and 
ſtill more, becauſe I did not perceive that you had 
ſigned it. The perſon who preſented it, deſired me 
to look again, and that 1 ſhould diſcover ' your name 
at the bottom; accordingly I looked again, and, 
with the help of my magnifying glaſs, did perceive, 
that what I had at firſt taken only for ſomebody's 
mark was, in truth, your name, written in the 
worſt and ſmalleſt hand I ever ſaw in my life. I can- 
not write quite ſo ill, but it was ſomething like this, 


AL e ne, However, I paid it at a 
venture; -chough l nn almoſt rather loſe the mo- 


ney, than that ſuch a ſignature, ſhould be yours. 


All gentlemen, and all men of buſineſs, write 


their names always in the ſame way, that their fig- 


nature may be ſo well known as not to be eafily 
counterfeited; and they generally ien in rather 
a larger character than their common. hand; 


whereas your name was in a leſs, and a worſe, 


than your common writing. This ſuggeſted 
to me the various accidents which. may very pro- 


bably happen to you, while you write ſo ill. For 


inſtance, if you were to write in ſuch a character 
to the ſecretary's office, your letter would immedi - 
ately be ſent to the decypherer, as containing mat- 
ters of the utmoſt ſecrecy, not fit to be truſted to the 
common character. If you were to write ſo to an anti- 


quarian, 
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quarian, he (knowing you to be a man of learning) 
would certainly try it by the Runic, Celtic, or Scla- 
vonian alphabet; never ſuſpecting it to be a mo- 
dern chatacter. And, if you were to fend a poulet 
to a fine woman, in ſuch 2. hand, ſhe. would think 


that it really came from the Poulaillier, which, by 


the bye, is the etymology of the word, poulet; for 
Henry the fourth of Fr 


rance uſed to ſend billets- 
doux to his miſtreſſes, by his Poulaillier, under pre- 
tence of ſending them ſome chickens; which gave 
the name of poulets to thoſe ſhort, but expreſſive, 
manuſeripts. I have often told you, that every man, 
who has the uſe. of his eyes and of his. hand, can 
write whatever hand he pleaſes ; ; and it 1s plain that 
you can, ſince you write both the Greek and 
German characters, which you never learned of a 
writing-maſter, | extremely well, though your com- 
mon hand, which you learned of a maſter, is an 


exceeding bad and illiberal one, equally "unfit for 


buſineſs or common uſe. 1 do not deſite that y you 


ſhould write the laboured, "ME character of a "oy | 


ting-maſter : : a man of buſineſs muſt write quick 


-and well, and that depends ſingly upon uſe, I would 
therefore adviſe you to get ſome very good writing- 
"maſter at Paris, and apply to it for a month only, 
Which will be ſufficient; for, upon my word, the 


writing of a genteel plain hand of buſineſs is of 


much more importance than you think. You. will 
ay, it may be, that when you write ſo very ill, 
it is becauſe you are in a hurry: to which I an- 


ſwer, Why are you ever in a hurry? a man of ſenſe 


may be in "haſte, but can never be in a hurry, 
becauſe he knows, that whatever he does in a hurry 


he muſt neceſſarily do very ill. He may be in 


| haſte to diſpatch an affair, but he will take care 
not to let that haſte hinder his doing it well. Little 


minds are in a Oey,” when the object (as it commonly 


"fi. — is) 
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is) is too big for them; they run, they hare, they 
puzzle, confound, and perplex, themſelves; they want 
to do every thing at once, and never 0 it at all. 
But a man of ſenſe takes the time neceſſary for 
doing the thing he is about, well; and his haſte to 
diſpatch a buſineſs, only appears 67 the continuity 
of his application to it: he purfues it with a cool 
ſteadineſs, and finiſhes it before he begins any other. 
Joy your time is much taken up, and you have a 
great many different things to do: but remember, 
that you had much better do half of them well, 
and leave the other half undone, than to do them 
all indifferently. Moreover, the few ſeconds that are 
ſaved in the courſe of the day, by writing ill in- 
ſtead of well, do not amount to an ohject of time, 
by any means equivalent to the diſgrace or ridicule 
of writing the ſcrawl of a common whore. Conſi- 
der, that if your very bad writing could furniſh me 
with matter of ridicule, what will it not do to others, 
who do not view you in that partial light that I do. 
There was a Pope, I think it was Cardinal Chigi, 
who was juſtly ridiculed for his attention to little things, 
and his inability in great ones; and therefore called 
naximus in minimis, and minimus in maximis; Why ? 
Becauſe he attended to little things, when he had 
great ones to do. At this particular period of 
your life, and at the place you are now in, you 
have only little things to do; and you ſhould 
make it habitual to you to do chem well, that they 
may require no attention from you when you have, 
as I hope you will have, greater things to, mind. 
Make a good hand-writing familiar to you now, that 
you may hereafter have nothing but your matter to 
think of, when you have occaſion to write to Kings 
and Miniſters: Dance, dreſs, preſent yourſelf, habitu- 
ally well now, that you may have none of thoſe little 
| thing to think of hereafter, and which will be all 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be done well occaronallh when you will 
have greater things to do. 
As I am etervally thinking of every thing that 


can be relative to you, one thing has occurred to me, 


which I think neceſſary to mention to you, in order 


to prevent the difficulties, which it might otherwiſe 


lay you under: it is this; as you get more acquaint- 
ances at Paris, it will be impoſſible for you to frequent 
your firſt acquaintances, ſo much as you did, while you 
had no others. As for example, at your firſt dibut, 
I ſuppoſe, you were chiefly at Madame Monconſeil's, 
Lady Hervey's, and Madame; Du Boccage's. Now 
that you have got ſo many other houſes, you cannot 
be at theirs. ſo often as you uſed; but pray take 
care not to give them the leaſt. reaſon to think, that 
you neglect or deſpiſe them, for the ſake of new and 


more. dignified and ſhining . acquaintances z which 


would be ungrateful and imprudent on your part, 
and never forgiven on theirs. Call upon them often, 
though you do not ſtay with them ſo long as for- 
merly; tell them that you are ſorry. you are obliged 


to go away, but that you have ſuch and ſuch en- | 
gagements, which good breeding obliges you to com- 


ply. with; and inſinuate that you would rather ſtay 


with them. In ſhort, take care to make as many 


perſonal friends, and as few perſonal enemies, as pol- 
ſible. I do not mean by perſonal friends, intimate 
and confidential friends, of which no man can hope 
to have half a dozen in the whole courſe of his 
life; but I mean friends, in the common acceptation 
of the word; that is, people who ſpeak well of you, 
and who would rather do you. good than harm, con- 


liſtencly with their own intereſt, and no farther. Up- = 


on the whole, I recommend to you again and again 
les graces. Adorned by them, you may, in a manner, 
do what you pleaſe; it will be approved of : with- 
out them your beſt qualities will loſe half their 

efficacy. 


efficacy. Coun: - to e faibionable - n the 
French, which will ſoon make you faſhionable here. 
Monſieur de Matignon already calls you le petit Fran- 
cois. If you can get that name generally at FO it 
will wah ou ala mode. RED my dens child. 


Wl » - Loci Feb. the a 0. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | * \ 3 


HE accounts which I receive of vol! from Paris 


grow every day more and more ſatisfactory. 


Lord Albemarle has wrote a fort of à patiepyrick. 


of you, which has been ſeen by many people here, and 
which will be a very uſeful forerunner for you. Be- 


ing in faſhion, is an important point for any body, 
any where; but it would be a very great one for you. 


to be eſtabliſhed in the faſhion here, before you return. 


Your buſineſs would be half done by it, as I am ſure you 


would not give people reaſon to change their favourable 


præ· ſentiments of you. The good that is ſaid of you 


will not, I am convinced, make you a coxcomb; and, 


on the other hand, the being mg Rill' ro want 


ſome little accompliſhments, ' will, I am perſuaded, 
not mortify you, bur only animate you to acquire 
them.: I will, therefore, give you both fairly in the 
following extract of a letter which I lately received 
from an impartial and diſcerning friend. 

j eoſe vous aſſurer que Monſieur Sranhope reuſ- 
_ « fira. Il a un grand fond de ſgavoir, et une mEmoire 


Vol. II. VVV Prodigieuſe, 


permit me to aſſure you, Sir, chat Mr. Stanhope will ſuc- 
CE: 8 He has a great fund. of knowledge, and an uncommonly 
good memory, although he does not make any parade of either 
the one or the other. He is deſirous of pleaſing; and he will 
; pleaſe. He has an ee dee, 3 his figure is elegant, 

; | 1 25 125 « although 


. 


\ 
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: 
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| 
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«. prodigieuſe. ſans faire parade de Pun ou de Pautre. 


II cherche à plaire, et il plaira. II a de la Phifo- 


* nomie; fa figure eſt jolie quoique petite. Il n'a 
« rien de gauche, quoi qu'il n'aie pas encore toutes 


les graces requiſes, que Marcel et les femmes lui 


« donneront bientõt. Enfin il ne lui manque que ce 

qui devoit neceſſairement lui manquer a fon age; je 
« yeux dire, les uſages, et une certaine dẽlicateſſe dans 
les manieres, qui ne $'acquierent que par le tems et 
6“ la bonne compagnie. Avec ſon eſprit, il les pren- 
„dra bientét, il y a deja fait des progres, et il fre- 
« quente les compagnies les plus propres à les lui 

« donner.” * 

By this extract, which I can aſſure you is a faithful 
one, you and I have both of us the ſatisfaction of 
knowing, how much you have, and how little you 
want. Let what you have give you (if poſſible) ra- 
ther more ſeeming modeſty, but at the ſame time more 
interior firmneſs and aſſurance; and let what you 
want, which you ſee is very attainable, redouble your 


attention and endeavours to acquire it. You have, in 


truth, but that one thing to apply to; and à very 


pleaſing application ir is, fince it is through pleaſures 


that you muſt arrive at it. Company, ſuppers, balls, 
pet tacles, which ſhow you che models upon which you 
ſhould form yourſelf and all the little uſages, cuſtoms, 
and delicacies, which you muſt adopt, and make ha- 
bitual to you, are now your only ſchools. and uni- 


verſities; in whith young fellows and fine women will 


give you Fr belt ue 5 
A kev: 


66 though little. He * not the leaſt awkwardneſs, though he 
“ has not as yet ac uired all the graces requiſite, which Marcel and 
« the ladies will ſoon give him. In ſhort, he wants nothing but 
© thoſe things, which, at his age, muſt unavoidably be wanting ; 
« J mean, a certain turn and delicacy of manners, which are to 


* be acquired only by time, and in good company. Ready, as he 


* is, he will ſoon learn them; particularly as he he ſuch 


companies as are the moſt proper to give them,” 


0477 OLE GR 050! a, 
Monſieur du Boccage 1s another' of your panegy- 
riſts; and he tells me that Madame du Boccage a 
Pris avec vous le ton de mie et dz bonne; and that you 
like it very well. You are in the right of it; it is the 
way of improving: endeavour to be upon that foot 


with every woman you converſe with; excepting where 


there may be a tender pdint of connection; a point 
which I have nothing to do with: but if ſuch a one 


there is, I hope ſhe has not de mauvais ni de vilains bras, 


which I agree with you in thinking a very diſagreeable 
thing. | 1 8 | 5 | 


I have ſent you, by the opportunity of Pollock the 


courier, who was once my ſervant, two little parcels of 


Greek and Engliſh books; and ſhall ſend you, two _ 


more by Mr. Yorke : but I accompany them with this 
caution ; that, as you have not much time to read, 


you ſhould employ it in reading what is the moſt ne- 
ceſſary, and that is, indiſputably, modern hiſtorical, | 


_ geographical, chronological, and political knowledge; 
the preſent conſtitution, maxims, force, riches, trade, 
commerce, characters, parties, and cabals, of the ſe- 
veral . courts of Europe. Many who are reckoned 
good ſcholars, though they know pretty accurately 
the governments of Athens and Rome, are totally 
ignorant of the conſtitution of any one country now in 
Europe, even of their own: Read juſt Latin and 
Greek enough to keep up your claſſical learning, 
which will be an ornament to you while young, and 
a comfort to you when old. But the true uſeful know- 
ledge, and eſpecially for you, is the modern know- 
ledge above-mentioned. It is that which muſt qua- 
lify you both for domeſtic and foreign buſineſs, and 
it is to that, therefore, that you ſhould principally 


direct your attention; and I know with great pleaſure, 


that you do ſo. I would not thus commend you to 
yourſelf, if I thought commendations would have upon 
rd Hz __ yol 


- 
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you thoſe ill effects, -which they frequently have upon 


weak minds. I think you are much above being a 
vain coxcomb, over rating your owr merit, and in- 
ſulting others with a ſuperabundance of it. On the con- 
trary, | am convinced that the conſciouſneſs of merit 


makes a man of ſenſe more modeſt, though more firm. 
A man who diſplays his own merit is a coxcomb, and 
a man who does not know it is a fool. A man of 
ſenſe knows it, exerts it, avails himſelf of it, but 
never boaſts of it; and always ſeems rather to under 
than over. value it, though, in truth, he ſets the right 


value upon it. Ut is a very true maxim of la Bruyere's 
(an author well worth your ſtudying) qu'on ne vaut dans 


ce monde, que ce que Pon veut valor. A man who is 
really diffident, timid, and baſhful, be his merit what 


it will, never can puſh himſelf in the world; his de- 


ſpondency throws him into inaction; and the forward, 
the buſtling, and the petulant, will always get the 
better of him. The manner makes the whole diffe- 


rence. What would be impudence in one Manner, is 


only a proper and decent aſſurance in another. A man 


of ſenſe and of knowledge of the world, will aſſert | 
his own rights, and purſue his own objects, as ſteadily 


and intrepidly, as the moſt impudent man living, and 
commonly more ſo: but then he has art enough to 
give an outward air of modeſty to all he does. This 


eagages and prevails, whilſt the very ſame things ſhock 
and fail, from the pur: eating or impudent manner 


| only of doing them. I repeat my maxim, Suavitick 
in modo, ſed fartiter in re. Would you know the 


characters, modes, and manners, of the latter end of 


the laſt age, which are very like thoſe of the pre- 


ſent, read La Bruyere. But would you know man, 


independently of modes, read La Rochefoucault, who, | 
I am afraid, * him very ee 


Give 


To Ty CR > 
Give the encloſed to Abbe Guaſco, of whom you 
make good uſe, to go about with you, and fee 
things. Between you and me, he has more know- 
ledge than parts. Mais un babile homme ſgait tirer 
parti de tout; and every body is good for ſomething. 
Preſident Monteſquieu is, in every ſenſe, a moſt uſe- 
ful acquaintance. He has parts, joined to great 
reading and knowledge of the world. Puiſez dans 
cette ſource tant que vous pourrez. 

Adieu! May the graces attend you; for without 
them ogni fatica e vana. If they do not come to 
you willingly, -raviſh them, and force them to ac- 


company all you think, all hs ws and all you 
do, | | | 


L E. 1 9 E R XXIII 
London, Feb. the 11th, 0. S. 1. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HEN you go to the lay. which I ac you a 

often, for. it is a very inſtructive. amuſement, 

you mult certainly have obſerved the very different 
effects which the ſeveral parts have upon you, ac- 
cording as they are well or ill acted. The very 

| beſt tragedy of Corneille's, if well ſpoken and acted, 
intereſts, engages, agitates, and affects your paſſions. 
Love, terror, and pity, alternately poſſeſs you. But, 
if ill ſpoken and acted, it would only excite your in- 
dignation or your laughter. Why ? It is ſtill Cor- 
neille's it 1s the ſame ſenſe, the ſame matter, whether 
well or ill ated. It is then merely the manner of 
ſpeaking and acting that makes this great difference 
in the effects. Apply this to yourſelf, and conclude 
from it, that if you would either pleaſe in a private 
company, or perſuade in a public aſſembly ;z air, 

- looks, 


— 


—— > 
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looks, geſtures, graces, enunciation, proper accents, 
juſt emphaſis, and tuneful cadences, are full as ne- 
ceſſary as the matter itſelf. Let awkward, ungrace- 
ful, inelegant, and dull fellows, ſay what they will 
in behalf of their ſolid matter, and ſtrong reaſon- 
ings; and let them deſpiſe all thoſe graces and orna- 
ments, which engage the ſenſes and captivate the 
heart; they will find (though they will poſſibly won- 
der why) that their rough unpoliſhed matter, and 


their unadorned, coarſe, but ſtrong arguments, wall 


neither pleaſe nor perſuade ; but, on the contrary, 
will tire out attention, and excite diſguſt. We are 
ſo made, we love to be pleaſed, better than to be 
informed; information is, in a certain degree, morti- 
tying, as it implies our previous ignorance, it muſt 


be ſweetened. to be palatable. 


To bring this directly to you; know that no man 
can make a figure in this country, but by parlia- 


ment. Your fate depends upon your ſucceſs there 


as a eber and take my word for it, that ſucceſs 


turns much more upon Manner than Matter. Mr. 


Pitt, and Mr Murray, the ſolicitor-general, unclę to 
Lord Stormont, are, beyond compariſon, the beſt ſpeak- 


ers; why? Only becauſe they are the beſt orators. 


They alone can inflame or quiet the houſe; they 


alone are fo attended to, in that numerous and noiſy 


aſſembly, that you might hear a pin fall while either of 
them is ſpeaking. Is it that their matter is better, 
or their arguments ſtronger, than other people's ? 


Does the houſe expect extraordinary informations 


from them? Not in the leaſt; but the houſe ex- 
pects pleaſure from them, and therefore attends , 
finds it, and therefore ' approves, Mr, Pitt, particu- 
larly, has very little parliamentary knowledge ; his 
matfer is generally flimſy, and his arguments often 
weak: ym his HJOQUenee 1 is ſuperior, his action grace- 
ful, 
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| ful, his enunciation juſt and harmonious z his periods - 
are well turned, and every word he makes uſe of 


is the very beſt, and the moſt. expreſſive, that can 
be uſed in that place. This, and, not his matter, 
made him pay- maſter, in ſpite of both King and 
Miniſters. From this, draw the obvious concluſion. 


The ſame thing holds full as true in converſation ; 


where even trifles, elegantly expreſſed, well looked, 


and accompanied with graceful action, will ever pleaſe, 


beyond all the home-ſpun, unadorned ſenſe in the 


world, Reflect on one ſide, how you feel within your- 
_ ſelf, while you are forced to ſuffer the redious, mug- 
dy, and ill-turned narration of ſome awkward fellow, 


even though. the fact may be intereſting; and on 


the relation of a much leſs intereſting matter, when 


| elegantly expreſſed, genteely turned, and gracefully 
delivered. By attending carefully to all theſe agre.. 
mens in your daily converſation, they will become 


habitual to you, before you come into parliament; ; 
and you will have nothing then to do, but to raiſe 


very beſt words that the ſubje& admits of, be the 


language which it will. Think of your words, and 


of their arrangement, before you ſpeak; chuſe the 
moſt elegant, and place them in the beſt order. 
Conſult your own ear, to avoid cacophony; and 
what is very near as bad, monotony. . Think alſo 
of your geſture and looks, when you are ſpeaking 
even upon the moſt trifling ſubjects. The ſame 
things, differently expreſſed, looked, and delivered, 


| ceaſe to be the ſame things. The moſt paſſionate 
lover in the world cannot make a ſtronger declara- 


tion of love, than the Bourgeois gentilhomme does in 
this happy form of words, n d amour me font 
p | a Belle 


the other hand, with what pleaſure you attend to 


* 


them a little when you come there. I would wiſh 
| you to be fo attentive to this object, that I would 
not have you ſpeak to your footman, but in the 
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belle Marquiſe vos beaux yeux. 1 defy any body to ſay 
more; and yet I would adviſe no body to ſay that; 
and 1 would recommend to you, rather to ſmother 
and conceal your paſſion intirely, than to reveal it 
in theſe words. -Seriouſly, this holds in every thing, 
as well as in that ludicrous inſtance. The French, 
to do them juſtice, attend very minutely to the pu- 
rity, the correctneſs, and the elegancy of their ſty le, 
in converſation, and in their letters. Bien narrer is 
an object of their ſtudy; and though they ſome- 
times carry it to affectation, they never ſink into 
inelegancy, which is much the worſt extreme of the 
two. Obſerve them, and form your French ſtyle 
upon theirs; for elegancy in one language will re- 
- produce itſelf in all. I knew a young man, who, 
being juſt elected a member of parliament, was 
laughed at for being diſcovered, through the key-hole 
of his chamber door, ſpeaking to himſelf in the glaſs, 
and forming his looks and geſtures. 1 could not 
Join in that laugh; but, on the contrary, thought 


him much wiſer than thoſe who laughed at him; 


for he knew the importance of thoſe little graces 


in a publick aſſembly, and they did not. Your lit- 


tle perſon, (which | am told by the way is not ill 


turned) whether in a laced coat, or a blanket, is 


ſpecifically the ſame; but yet, I believe, you chuſe 
to wear the former; and you are in the right, for 
the ſake of pleaſing more. The worſt bred man in 
Europe, if a lady let: fall her fan, would certainly 
take it up and give it her: the beſt-bred man in 
Europe could do no more. The difference however 
would be conſiderable; the latter would pleaſe by 
doing it gracefully ; the former would be laughed at 
for doing it awkwardly, I repeat it, and repeat it 
Zain, and ſhall never ceaſe repeating it to you; 

air, manners, graces, ſtyle, elegancy, and all thode 
ornaments, muſt now be the only objects of your 


attention z 
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attention; it is now, or never, that you muſt 


acquire them. Poſtpone, therefore, all other con- 
fiderations; make them now your ſerious ſtudy: 
you have not one moment to loſe—— The folid 


and the ornamental united, are undoubtedly beſt; 


but were | reduced to make an option, 1 ſhould 
without heſitation chuſe the latter. 

I hope you aſſiduouſly frequent Marcel,“ and car- 
ry graces from him; nobody had more to ſpare 
than he had formerly. Have you learned to carve ? 
for it is ridiculous not to carve well, A man who 


tells you gravely that he cannot carve, may as well 


tell you that he cannot, blow his On it is both as ne- 
ceſſary, and as eaſy. 


Make my compliments to Lord ane ne 
whom I love and honour extremely, as I dare ſay 
you do; 1 will write to him ſoon, though I believe 
he has hardly time to read a letter; and my letters 


to thoſe I love are, as you know by experience, not 


very ſhort ones : this is one proof of it, and: 'this would 


have been longer, if the ng had been ſo. Good 
night then, 25 dear child, 


N E R XXIV. 


London, Feb. the 28th, O.S. 1751; 
My DEAR FRIEND, 
HIS epigram in Martial, 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nec poſſum dicere quare, 
Hoc tantum poſſum dicere, non amo te, 


has puzzled a great many people ; who cannot con- 


ceive how it is poſſible not to love any body, and 
yet not to know the reaſon why. I think I con- 
ceive Martial's meaning very clearly, though the na- 
| ES 


* At that time the moſt celebrated dancing-maſter at Patis, 
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ture of epigram, which is to de ſhort, would not al- 8 
low him to explain it more fully; and I take it to 


be this, O Sabidis, you are a very worthy deſerving 
man; you have a thouſand good qualities, you bave a 


great deal of learning; I efteem, I reſpect, but for the 
' foul of me I cannot love you, though 1 cannot parti- 
cularly . ſay why, You are not aimable; you have not 
thoſe engaging manners, thoſe pleaſing attentions, thoſe 
graces, and that addreſs, which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to pleaſe, though impoſſible to define, I cannot ſay it 
is this or that particular thing that hinders me from loving 


You, it is the whole together ;, and upon the whole you are 


not agreeable, How often have I, in the courſe of 


my life, found myſelf in this ſituation, with regard 


to many of my acquaintance, whom I have honour- 


ed and reſpected, without being able to love? I 
did not know why, becauſe, when one is young, one 
by trouble, nor allow one's-ſelf the 


* 


time, to analyſe one's ſentiments, and to trace them 


up to their ſource. But ſubſequent obſervation and 
reflection have taught me why. There is a man, 


whoſe moral character, deep learning, and ſuperior 
parts, I acknowledge, admire, and reſpect; but whom 


it is ſo impoſſible for. me to love, that 1 am almoſt 
in a fever whenever 1 am in his company. His 
figure (without being deformed) ſeems made to dil- 
grace or ridicule the common ſtructure of the hu- 


man body. His legs and arms are never in the po- 
ſition, which, according to the ſituation of his body, 


they ought to be in; but conſtantly employed in 
committing acts of hoſtility upon the graces. He 
throws any where, but down his throat, whatever, 
he means to drink ; and only mangles what he means 


to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of ſocial 


life, he miſ-times or miſplaces every thing. He diſ- 
putes with hear, and indiſcriminately; z mindleſs of the 


rank, 
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rank, character, and fituation of thoſe with whom 
he diſputes ; abſolutely ignorant of the ſeveral gra- 
dations of familiarity or refpe&; he is exactly the 
ſame to his ſuperiors, his equals; and his inferiors; 
and therefore, by a neceſſary conſequence, abſurd to 
two of the three, Is it poſſible to love ſuch a 
man? No. The utmoſt I can do for him, is to con- 
ſider him as a reſpectable Hottentot. 

IT remember, that when 1 came from Cambridge, 
I had acquired, among the pedants of that illiberal ſe- 
minary, a faucineſs of literature, a turn to fatire and 
contempt, and a ſtrong tendency to argumentation and 
contradiction. But I had been but a very little while in 
the world, before I found that this would by no 
means do; and I immediately adopted the op 
character: I concealed what learning I had; T a 
plauded often, without approving; and I yielded com- 
monly, without conviction. Suaviter in modo was my 
law and my prophets; and if 1 pleaſed (between you 
and me) it was much more owing to that, than to any 
ſuperior knowledge or merit of my own. A propos, 
the word pleaſing puts one always in mind of Lady 
Hervey : pray tell her, that I declare her reſponſible 
to me for your pleaſing : that I confider her as a pleaſ- 
ing Falſtaff, who not only pleaſes, herſelf, but is the 
cauſe of pleaſing in others: that I know ſhe can make 
any thing of any body; and that, as your governeſs, 
if ſhe does not make you pleaſe, it muſt be on- 
ly becauſe ſhe will not, and not becauſe ſhe can- 
not. I hope you are, du bois dont on en fait; and 
if ſo, ſhe ſo is good a ſculptor, that I am ſure ſhe can 
give you whatever form ſhe pleaſes. A verſatility of 
manners is as neceſſary in focial, as a verſatility of 
parts is in political life. One muſt often yield, in or- 
der to prevail; one muſt humble one's. ſelf to be exalt- 
os one. muſt, like St. Paul, become all things to all 
| men, 
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men, to gain ſome; and (by the way) men are taken 
by the ſame means, mutatis mutandis, that women are 
gained; by gentleneſs, inſinuation, and ſubmiſſion : 
and theſe lines of Mr. Dryden's will hold to a miniſter 
as well as to a miſtreſs. | 


The proſtrate lover, when he loweſt lies, | 
But ſtoops to conquer, and but kneels to riſe. 


In the courſe of the world, the qualifications of the ; 
cameleon are often neceſſary; nay, they muſt be car- 


ried a little farther, and exerted a little ſooner , for 
you ſhould, to a certain degree, take the hue of either 
the man or the woman that you want, and wiſh to be 
upon terms with. A propos, Have you yet found out at 


Paris any friendly and hoſpitable Madame de Lurſay, 


qui veut bien ſe charger du ſoin de vous eduquer? And 


have you had any occaſion of repreſenting to her, 


gu elle faiſoit donc des nauds? But I aſk your pardon, 
Sir, for the abruptneſs of the queſtion, and acknow- 


ledge that I am meddling with matters that are out of 
my department. However, in matters of leſs impor- 


tance I deſire to be, de vos ſecrets le fidele dipoſituire. 
Truſt me with the general turn and colour of your 
amuſements at Paris. Is it le frees du grand monde, 
comedtes, bals, operas, cour, Sc.? Or is it, des petites, 
ſocietts mains bruiantes mais pas pour cela moins agreables ? 
Where are you the moſt &abli ? Where are you le petit 
Stanhope ? Lqiez vous encore jour, d quelque arrangement 

honntte ? Have you made many. acquaintances among 
the young Frenchmen who ride at your Academy; and 
who are they? Send me this ſort of chit-chat in your 
letters, which, by the bye, I wiſh you would honour 
me with ſomewhat oftener, If you frequent any of 


the myriads of polite Engliſhmen, who infeſt Paris, 


who are they? Have you finiſhed with Abbe Nolet, 


and are you au fait of all the properties and effects of 


air? Were 1 inclined to quibble, I would ſay, that 
the 


TO HES SGN - oy 
the effects of air, at leaſt, are beſt to be learned of Mar- 
cel. If you have quite done with FAbbe Nolet, aſk my 
friend Abbe Sallier ro recommend to you ſome mea- 
gre philomath, to teach you a little geometry and 
aſtronomy ; not enough to abſorb your attention, and 
puzzle your intellects, but only enough, not to be 

groſsly ignorant of either. I have of late been a ſort 
of an aftronome malgrt moy, by bringing in laſt Monday, 
into the houſe of Lords, a bill for reforming our pre- 
ſent Calendar, and taking the new Style. Upon which 
occaſion I was obliged to talk ſome aftronomical jar- 
gon, of which I did not underſtand one word, but got 
it by heart, and ſpoke it by rote from a maſter. I 
wiſhed that I had known a little more of it myſelf ; and 
ſo much I would have you know. But the great and 
neceſſary knowledge of all is, to know yourſelf and 
others: this knowledge requires great attention and 
long experience ; exert the former, and may you have 
the latter! Adieu. 


P. S. I have this moment received your letters of 
the 27th of February, and the 2d of March, N. S. 
The ſeal ſhall be done as ſoon as poſſible. I am glad 
that you are employed in Lord Albemarle's bureau; it 
| will teach you, at leaſt, the mechanical part of that bu- 
ſineſs, ſuch as folding, entering, and docketing, let- 
ters; for you muſt not imagine that you are let into 
the fin fin of the correſpondence, nor indeed is it fit that 
you ſhould, at your age. However, uſe yourſelf to 
ſecrecy as to the letters you either read or write, that 
in time you may be truſted with, /ecret, very ſecret, ſe- 
parate, apart, &c. I am ſorry that this buſineſs inter- 
feres with your riding; 1 hope it is but ſeldom ; but 
I inſiſt upon its not interfering with your dancing- ma- 
ſter, who is at this time the moſt uſeful and OO 
of all the maſters you have or can have. 


LET TER 
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M DEAR FRIEND, 


Mentioned to you, ſome time ago, a ſentence 5 


which I would moſt carneſtly wiſh you always to 


retain in your thoughts, and obſerve in your conduct. It 


is ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. I do not know any one 


rule ſo unexceptionably uſeful and neceſſary in every part 
of life. I ſhall therefore take it for my text to day; 
and, as old men love preaching, and I have ſome right 
to preach to you, I here preſent you with my ſermon 
upon theſe words. To proceed then regularly and 
pulpitically; I will firſt ſhew you, my beloved, the ne- 
ceſſary connection of the two members of my text, 
ſuaviter in modo; fortiter in re. In the next place, I 
ſhall ſet forth the advantages and utility reſulting from 
a ſtrict obſervance of the precept contained in my text; 
and conclude with an application of the whole. The 


ſuaviter in modo alone would degenerate and fink in- 
to a mean, timid complaiſance, and paſſiveneſs, if 


not ſupported and dignified by the fortiter in re; 
which would alſo run into impetuoſity and brutality, if 


not tempered and , ſoftened by the ſuaviter in modo: 


however, they are ſeldom united. The warm 
choleric man, with ftrong animal ſpirits, deſpiſes 
the ſuaviter in modo, and thinks to carry all be- 


fore him by the fortiter i in re. He may poſhbly, by great 
accident, now and then ſucceed, when he has only 


weak and timid people to deal with; but his general 


fate will be, to ſhock, offend; be hated: and fail. — 
On the other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks 
to gain all his ends by the ſuaviter in modo only: he 
becomes all things to all men; he ſeems to have no opi- 
nion of his own, and ſervilely adopts the preſent 


opinion 
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opinion of the preſent perſon; he inſinuates himſelf 
only into the eſteem of fools, but is ſoon} detect- 
ed, and ſurely deſpiſed by every body elſe. The 
wiſe man (who differs as much from the cunning, | 
as from the choleric man) alone joins the ſuauiter in 
modo with the fortiter in re. Now to the advantages 
ariſing from the ſtrict obſervance of this precept. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to com- 
mand, your commands delivered ſuaviter in modo will 
be willingly, chearfully, and conſequently well 
obeyed; whereas, if given only Fortiter, that is bru- 
tally: they will rpg as Tacitus ſays, be interpret- 
ed than executed. For my own part, if I bid my 
footman bring me a glaſs of wine, in a rough in- 
= manner, I ſhould expect, that in obeying 

he would contrive to ſpill ſome of it upon 
me; and I am ſure I ſhould deſerve it. A cool 
fendy reſolution ſhould ſhow, that where you have 
a right to command, you will be N but, at 
the ſame time, a gentleneſs in the manner of en- 
forcing that obedience, ſhould make it a chearful 
one, and ſoften, as much as poſſible, the mortify- 
ing conſciouſneſs of inferiority. If you are to aſk 
a favour, or even to ſolicit your due, you muſt do 
it ſuaviter in modo, or you will give thoſe, who have 
a mind to refuſe you either, a pretence to do it, 
by reſenting the manner; but, on the other hand, you 
muſt, by a ſteady perſeverance and decent tenaciouſ- 
neſs, ſhow the fortiter in re. The right motives are 
ſeldom the true ones, of men's actions, eſpecially of 
kings, miniſters, and people in high ftations; who 
often give to importunity and fear, what they would 
refuſe to juſtice or to merit. By the ſuaviter in modo 
engage their hearts, if you can; at leaſt, prevent the 
pretence of offence : but rake care to ſhew enough of 


the fartiter in re to extort from their love of caſe or 
| their 
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their fear, what you might in vain hope for from 
their juſtice or good-nature. People in high life 


are hardened to the wants and diſtreſſes of man- 


kind, as ſurgeons are to their bodily pains; they 
ſee and hear of them all day long, and even of ſo 


many ſimulated ones, that they do not know which 


are real, and which not. Other ſentiments are there- 
fore to be applied to, than thoſe of mere juſtice and 
humanity ; thejr favour muſt be captivated by the 
ſuaviter in modo: their love of eaſe diſturbed by un- 
wearied importunity, or their fears wrought upon by 


a decent intimation of implacable, cool, reſentment ; 


this is the 'true fortiter in re. This precept is the 
only way I know in the world, of being loved with- 
out being deſpiſed, and feared without being hated. 
It conſtitutes the dignity of character, which every 
wiſe man muſt endeavour to eſtabliſh. _ 

Now to apply what has been ſaid, and fo e ee 

If you find that you have a haſtineſs in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indiſ- 
creet ſallies, or rough expreſſi ons, to either your ſu- 
periors, your equals, or your inferiors, watch it nar- 
rowly, check it carefully, and call the ſuaviter in 
modo to your aſſiſtance: at the firſt impulſe of paſ- 
fion, be filent, till you can be ſoft. Labour even 
to get the command of your countenance ſo well, 
that thoſe emotions may not be read in it: a moſt 
unſpeakable advantage in buſineſs! On the other 
hand, let no complaiſance, no gentlene(s of. temper, 
no weak deſire of pleaſing on your part, no wheed- 
ling,, coaxing, nor flattery, on other people's, make 
you recede one jot from any point that reaſon and 
prudence have bid you purſue; but return to the 
charge, perſiſt, perſevere, and you will find moſt 
things attainable that are poſſible. A yielding ti- 
mid meekneſs is always abuſed and inſulted by the 
_ and the e but when ſuſtained by the 

| fortiter 
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fortiter in re, is always reſpected, el, ſucceſs- 
ful. In your friendſhips and connections, as well as 


in your enmities, this rule is particularly” uſeful, let 
your firmneſs and vigour, preſerve and invite artach- 
ments to you; but, at the ſame time, let your manner 


hinder the enemies of your friends and deperidants 
from becoming yours: let your enemies be difarmed 
by the gentleneſs of your manner; but let them feel, 


at the ſame time, the ſteadineſs of your juſt reſentment; 
for there is a great difference between bearing malice, 


which is always ungenerous, and a reſolute ſelf-defence, 


Tn negociati- 
ons with foreign Miniſters, remember the fortiter in 


re; give up no point, accept of no expedient, till the 


which is always prudent and juſtifiable. 


utmoſt - neceſſity reduces you to it, and even then diſ- 
pute the ground inch by inch; but then, while you are 
contending” with the miniſter Jortiter in re, remember 
ts gain the man by the ſuaviter in modo. If you en- 
gage his heart, you have a fair chance for impoling up- 


on his underſtanding; and determining his will. Tell 


him, in a frank gallant manner; that your miniſterial 
wrangles do not lefſen your perſonal regard for his me- 
rit; but that, on the contrary, his zeal and ability, in 
the ſervice 'of his maſter, increaſe it; and that, of 
all things, you deſire to make a good friend of 
ſo good a ſervant. By theſe nieans you may and will 
very often be a gainer, you never can be a loſer. 
Some people cannot gain upon themſelyes to be eaſy 
and civil to thoſe who are either their rivals, competi- 
tors, or oppoſers, though independently of thoſe ac- 
cidental circumſtances, they would like and eſteem 


them. They betray a-ſhyneſs and an awkwardneſs in 


company with them, and catch at any little os 
to expoſe them; and ſo, from temporary and on- 
ly occaſional opponents, make them their perſonal ene- 
mies. This is exceedingly weak and detrimental, as, 


indeed, is all humour in buſineſs; which can only 
Vol. II. | I be 
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be carried on ſucceſsfully, by unadulterated good po- 
licy and right reaſoning. In ſuch ſituations | would 
be more particularly and noblement, civil, eaſy, and 
frank, with the man whoſe deſigns I traverſed ; 
this is commonly called generofity, and magnanimi- 
ty, but is, in truth, good ſenſe and policy. The 
manner is often as important as the matter, ſome- 
times more ſo; a favour may make an enemy, and an 
injury may make. a friend, according to the differ 
ent manner in which. they are ſeverally done. The 
countenance, the addreſs, the words, the enunciati- 
on, the graces, add great efficacy to the ſuaviter in 
modo, and great dignity. to the fortiter in re; and 
conſequently they deſerve the utmoſt attention. 

From what has been faid, I conclude. with this 
obſervation, that gentleneſs of manners, with firmneſs. 
of mind, is a ſhort, but full deſcription. of human 
perfection, on this ſide of religious and moral du- 
ties: that you may be ſeriouſly convinced of this 
truth, and ſhow it in your life and een 1 is 
the moſt ſincere * e wiſh of n. 5 


; 


LETTER XV 


: . London, March the ruth, ©. S. 18. 
MY DEAR. FRIEND, | p 


1 RECEIVED by the laſt "a a letter W Abbe 
Guaſco, in which he joins his repreſentations to 
thoſe of Lord Albemarle, againſt your remaining any. 
longer in your very bad lodgings at the academy; 
and, as I do not find 'that any advantage can ariſe 
to you, from being interne in an academy, which is 
full as far from the riding, houſe, and from all your 


other maſters, as your lodgings Will probably. be, I ; 


agree to your removing to an botel garni; the 
Abbẽ 
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Abbe will help you to find one, as I deſire! him by 
the encloſed; which you will give him. I. muſt, 
however, annex one condition to your going into 


private lodgings, which is, an abſolute excluſion! 
of Engliſh breakfaſts and ſuppers at them; the for- 


mer conſume the whole morning, and the latter 


employ the evenings very ill, in ſenſeleſs toaſting 4 
P Anghiſe in their infernal claret. You will be ſure 
to go to the riding - houſe as often as poſſible, that 
is, whenever your new buſineſs at Lord Albtmarle's 
does not hinder you. But at all events, I inſiſt. up- 
on your never miſſing Marcel, who is at preſent of 
more conſequence to you than all the Bureans in 


Europe; for this is the time for you to acquire 
tous ces petits riens, whieh, though in an arith<;. 


metical account,” added to one another ad inſinitum, 
they would amount to nothing, in the atcdunt of 
the world amount to a great and important ſum 


Les agremens et les grares, without which you! will 


never be any thing, are abſolutely made up of all 


thoſe riens, which are more eaſily felt than deſcrib- 
ed. By the way, you may take your lodgings: for 
one whole year certain, by which means you may 


get them much cheaper; for though I intend to ſee 
you here in leſs than a yar, it will be but for a 
little time, and you will return to Paris again, where! 
1 intend: vou ſhall: ſtay till» the end of Aptil twelve 
month, 1752; at which time, provided you have got 
all la politeſſe, les manieres, les attentions, et les gra 
ces du beau monde, I ſhallꝰ place you in ſome buſineſs 
ſuitable to your deſtination- 
I have received, at laſt, your preſent of the” car-' 
ton, from Dominichino, by Blancher.” It is very fine- 
ly done; it is pity that he did not take in all the 
figures of the original. 1 wilt hang it up, where it 
ſhall be on own again ſome time or other. 24 
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Mr. Harte is returned in perfect health from 
Cornwall, and has taken poſſeſſion of his preben- 
dal houſe at Windſor, which is a very pretty one. 
As I dare fay you will always feel, F hope you will 
always expreſs, the ſtrongeſt fentiments of gratitude 


and friendſhip for him. Write to him frequently, 


and attend to the letters you receive from him. He 
ſhall be with us at Blackheath, alias Babiole, all the 
time that I - propoſe you fhall be there, which, 1 _ 
lieve will be the month of Auguſt next. 

Having thus mentioned to you the probable time 
of our meeting, I will prepare you a little for it. 
Hatred, jealouſy, or envy, make moſt people atten- 


tive to diſcover the leaſts defects of thoſe they do 


not love; they rejoice at every new diſcovery they 
make of that kind, and take care to publiſh it. I 

thank God, I do not know what thoſe three unge- 
nerous paſſions are, having never felt them in my 
on breaſt; but love has juſt the fame effect upon 


me, except that I conceal, inſtead of publiſhing, the 
defects which my attention makes me "difcaver in 


thoſe 1 love. I curiouſly pry into them; I analyſe 
them; and - wiſhing either to find them perfect, or 
to: make them fo, nothing eſcapes me, and I ſoon 
diſcover every the leaſt gradation towards, or from that 
perfection. Vou muſt, therefore, expect the moſt 
critical examen that ever any body underwent: I ſhall 
diſeover your leaſt, as well as your greateſt defects, 
and I ſhall very freely tell you of them, Non quod 
odio habeam, ſed quad amem. But I ſhall tell them 
you tete-a-tete, and as Micio, not Demea; and I will 
tell them to nobody elſe. I think it but fair to 


inform you beforehand, where 1 ſuſpect that my 
criticiſms are likely to fall; and that is more upon 


the outward, than upon che inward man. I neither 
ſuſpect your heart nor your head; but to be plain 


with you, I have a ſtrange diſtruſt or you air, your 


addreſs, 
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addreſs, your manners, your tournure, Na e 
ly of your enunciatipn and elegancy of ſtyle. Theſe 
will be all put to the trial; for while you are with 
me, you muſt do the honours of my houſe and ta- 
ble; the leaſt inaccuracy or inelegancy will not eſ- 
cape me; as you will find by a ook at the time, 
and by a remonſtrance afterwards when we are alone. 
You will ſee à greac deal of company of all forts 
at Babiole, and particularly foreigners. Make, there- 
fore, in the mean time, all theſe exterior and orna- 
mental qualifications your peculiar care, and diſappoint 
all my imaginary ſchemes of criticiſm. Some authors 
have criticiſed their own Wc at in hopes of 
hindering others from doing it afterwards : but then 
they do it themſelves with ſo much tenderneis and 
partiality for their own production, that not only the 
production itſelf, but the preventive criticiſm, is cri- 
ticiſed. IT am not one of thoſe authors; but, on 
the contrary, my ſeverity increaſes with my fondneſs 
for my work; and if you will but effectually cor- 
rect all the faule I ſhall find, I will infure you from 
all ſubſequent criticiſms from other quarters. | 
Are you got a little into the interior, into the 
conſtitution of things at Paris? Have you ſeen what 
you have ſeen thoroughly? For, by the way, few 
cople ſee what they ſee, or hear what they hear ; 
for example, if you go to les Invalides, do you content . 
yourſelf with ſeeing the building, the hall where three 
or four hundred cripples dine, and the galleries where 
they lie; or do you inform yourſelf of the numbers, 
the conditions of their admiſſion, their allowance, 
the value and nature of the fund by which the whole 
is ſupported ? This latter I call ſeeing, the former 
is only ſtaring. Many people take the opportunity 
of les vacances, to go and ſee the empty rooms, where 
the ſeveral chambers of the parliament did ſit; which 
rooms are n like all other large rooms: 
when 
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quis de St. Germain' 350 of whom I hear a very good 
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when you go there, let it be when they are full ; 
Jee and hear what is doing in them; 
reſpective conſtitutions, juriſdictions, objects, and me- 


learn their 


thods of proceeding; hear ſome cauſes tried in eve- 


e tes 


Jam 


character. How are you with the other foreign mi- 


niſters at Paris? Do Yor frequent the Dutch Em- 


baſſador or Embaſſadreſs? Have you any footing 
at the Nuncio's, or at the Imperial and Spaniſh Em- 


baſſador's ? It is uſeful. © Be more particular in your 
letters to me, as to your manner of | paſſing your 

time, and the company you keep. 

dine and ſup ofteneſt, whoſe houſe is moſt 9 pee : 
e 5 25 | 


Where do you 
n gra ces, les yo” 
| bs 1 T T E R XX 


4 onda; Starch the 18th, 0. 8. 1759. 
ur DEAR FRIEND, . 1 


Acquainted vou in a former letter, that I . 


brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords for cor- 


Fang and reforming our preſent calendar, which is 


the Julian; and for adopting the Gregorian, -l will 


now. give you a more particular account. of that 


affair; from which reflections will naturally occur to 


you, that I hope may. be uſeful, and which I fear 


you have not made, It was. notorious, that the Ju- 
lian calendar was erroneous, and had overcharged The 
olar year with eleven days. 


dose this CITOT 5 his reformed is was im- 


ade 


Pope Gregory the 1 ah 


A le rime Embyiigr fom the King of Sardinia a dhe 


court of France, 
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mediately received by all the Catholic powers of Eu- 
rope, and afterwards adopted by all the Proteſtant 
ones, except Ruſſia, Sweden, and England. It was 
not, in my opinion, very honourable for England 
to remain in a groſs and avowed error, eſpecially 
in ſuch company; the inconveniency of it was like- 
_ wiſe felt by all thoſe who had foreign correſpon- 
dences, whether political or mercantile. I determin- 
ed, therefore, to attempt the reformation ; I conſult- 
ed the beſt lawhers, and the moſt ſkilful aſtrono- 
mers, and we cooked up a bill for that purpoſe. 
But then my difficulty began: I was to bring in 
this bill, which was neceſſarily compoſed of law jar- 
gon and aſtronomical calculations, to both which 1 
am an utter ſtranger. However, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to make the Houſe of Lords think that 
I knew ſomething of the matter; and alfo, to make 
| ny believe that they knew ſomething of it themſelyes, 
which they do not. For my own part, I could juſt 
as ſoon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them, 
as aſtronomy, and they would have underſtood me 
full as well: fo I refolved to do better than ſpeak | 
to the purpoſe, and to pleaſe inſtead of informing 
them. T gave them, therefore, only an hiſtorical 
account of calendars, from the Egyptian down to 
the Gregorian, amuſing them now and then with little 
epiſodes; but J was particularly attentive to the choice 
of my words, to the harmony and roundneſs of my 
periods, to my elocution, to my action. This ſuc- 
ceeded, and ever will fucceed; they thought I in- 
formed, becauſe I pleaſed them: and many of them 
ſaid, that I had made the whole very clear to them; 
when, God knows, I had not even attempted it.— 
Lord Macclesfield, who had the greateſt ſhare in 
forming the bill, and who is one of the greateſt ma- 
thematicians and aſtronomers in Europe, ſpoke af- 
terwards, with infinite knowledge, and all the clear- 
| neſs 
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neſs that ſo intricate a matter would admit of : bug 
as his words, his periods, and his utterance, were 
not near ſo good as mine, the preference was moſt 
unanimouſly, though moſt unjuſtly, given to me. 
This will ever be the caſe; every numerous aſſem- 
bly is mob, let the individuals who compoſe it be 
what they will, Mere reaſon and good ſenſe is ne- 
ver to be. talked to a mob: their paſſions, their ſen- 
riments, their ſenſes, and their ſeeming intereſts, are 
alone to be applied to, Underitanding they have col- 
lectively none; but they have ears and eyes, which 
muſt be Aatrered and ſeduced ; and this can only be 
done by eloquence, runeful periods, graceful action, 
and all the various parts of oratory. 

When you come into the Houſe of Commons, 
if you imagine that ſpeaking plain and unadorned 
ſenſe and reaſon will do your buſineſs, you will find 
yourſelf moſt groſly miſtaken, As a ſpeaker, you 
will be ranked only according to your eloquence, 
and by no means according to your matter; every 
body knows the matter almoſt alike, but few can 
adorn it. I was early convinced of the importance 
and powers of eloquence z and from that moment I 
applied myſelf to it, I reſolved. not to utter one 
word, even in common converſation, that ſhould not 
be the moſt expreſſive, and the moſt elegant, that 
the language could ſupply me with for that purpoſe; 
by which means I have acquired ſuch. a certain 

degree of habitual eloquence, that I muſt now re- 
ally take ſome pains, if I would expreſs myſelf ve- 
ry inelegantly. I want to inculcate this known truth 
into you, which you ſeem by no means to be con- 
vinced of yet, chat ornaments are at preſent your 
only objects. Your ſole buſineſs now, is to ſhine, not 
to weigh. Weight without luſtre is lead. You had better 
talk rifles elegantly, to the moſt trifling woman, than 


We 
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coarſe inelegant ſenſe, to the moſt ſolid man: you had 
better return a dropped fan genteely, than. give a 
thouſand pounds awkwardly : and you had better 
refuſe a favour gracefully, than grant it clumſily. 
Manner f is all, in every thing: it is by Manner only 
that you can. pleaſe, and conſequently riſe. All your 
Greek will never advance you from ſecretary to 
envoy, or from envoy to embaſſador but your ad- 
dreſs, your manner, your air, if good, very proba- 
bly may. Marcel can be of much more uſe to 
vou than Ariſtotle. I would, upon my word, much 
rather that you had Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle and 
eloquence, in ſpeaking and writing, than all the 
learning of the Academy of Sciences, the Royal | 
Society, and the two Univerſities united. | 
Having mentioned Lord. Bolingbroke's ſtyle, which 
is, undoubtedly, infinitely ſuperior to any body's; 
I would have you read his works, which you have, 
over and over again, with particular attention to 
his ſtyle. Tranſcribe, imitate, emulate 1 it, if poſſible : 
that would be of real uſe to you. in the Houſe 
of Commons, in negotiations, in converſation; with 
that, you may juſtly hope to pleaſe, to perſuade, 
to ſeduce, to impoſe; ; and you will fail in thoſe 
articles, in proportion as you fall ſhort of it. Upon 
the whole, lay aſide, during your year's reſidence at 
Paris, all thoughts of all that dull fellows call ſolid, 
and exert your utmoſt care to acquire what peo- 
ple of faſhion call ſhining. Hrener Peclat et 4. bril- 
lant d'un galant homme. 
Among the commonly called little things, which 
you do not attend to, your hand-writing 1s one, 
which is indeed ſhamefully bad, and illiberal; it 
is neither the hand of a man of buſineſs, nor. of 
a gentleman, but of a truant ſchool-boy ; as ſoon, 
therefore, as you, have done with Abbe Nolet, pray 
get an excellent writing-maſter, lince you think that 

you 


/ 
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you cannot teach yourſelf to write what hand you | 
pleaſe, and let him teach you to write à genteel, 
legible, liberal hand, and quick; not the hand of 


a procureur, or a writing-maſter, but that ſort of 
hand in which the firſt Commis in foreign bureaus 


commonly write: for I tell you truly, that were 1 
Lord Albemarle, nothing ſhould remain in my bu- 
Teau, written in your preſent hand. From hand to 
arms the tranſition is natural; is the carriage a and 


motion of your arms ſo too ? J The motion of the 


arms is the moſt material part of a man's air, eſpe- 


cially in dancing; the feet are not near ſo material. 
Tf a man dances well from the waiſt upwards, 


wears his hat well, and moves his head properly, 
he dances well. Do the women ſay that you dreſs 
well; for that is neceſſary too for a young fellow? 
Have you an gout vif, or a paſſion for any body ? 


I do not. aſk for whom; an Iphigenia would nu 
give you the deſire, and teach 125 the means to 


pleaſe. 


In a fortnight or three weeks, you will re” Sir 


Charles Hotham at Paris, in his way to Toulouſe, 


where he is to ſtay a year or two. Pray be very 


civil. to him, but do not carry him into company, 
except preſenting him to Lord Albemarle; for as 


he is not to ſtay at Paris above a week, we do 
not deſire that he ſhould taſte of that diipation : : 


you may ſhew him a play and an opera. Adieu, 
my dear child, 


LETTER XXVIII. 


London, March the 25th, 0. 8. . 


Nr DEAR FRIEND, 


HAT a happy period of your life is this! 
Pleaſure is now, and ought to be, your bu- 


finefs. While you were younger, dry rules and un- 


connected 
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eithelhc words, were the unpleaſant objects of your 
labours. When you grow older, the anxiety, the 
vexations, the diſappointments, inſeparable from pub 
lic buſineſs, will require the greateſt ſhare of your 
time and attention; your pleaſures may, indeed, 
conduce to your buſineſs, and your buſineſs will 
quicken your pleaſures; but ſtill your time muſt, 
at leaft, be divided: whereas now it is wholly your 
own, and cannot be ſo well employed as in the 
pleaſures of a gentleman. The world is now the 
only book you want, and almoſt the only one you 
ought to read: that neceſſary book can only be read 
in company, in publick places, at meals, and in 
ruelles. You muſt be in the pleaſures, in order to 
learn the manners of good company. In preme- 
ditated, or in formal buſineſs, people conceal, or at 
leaſt endeavour to conceal, their characters; whereas 
pleaſures diſcover them, and the heart breaks out 
through the guard of the underſtanding, Thoſe 
are often propitious moments, for ſkilful negotia- 
tors to improve. In your deſtination particularly, 
the able conduct of pleaſures is of infinite uſe: 
to keep a good table, and to do the honours of it 
gracefully, and ſur le ton de la bonne compagnie, is 
abſolutely neceſſary for a foreign miniſter, There 
is a certain light table chit-chat, uſeful to keep off 
improper and too ſerious ſubjedts, which is _ 
to be learned in the pleaſures of good company, 
In truth, it may be trifling; but, trifling as it is, 
a man af parts, and experience of the world, will 
give an agreeable turn to it. Dart de badiner agre- 
ablement is by no means to be deſpiſed. 

An engaging addreſs, and turn to gallantry, is 
often of very great ſervice to foreign miniſters. 
Women have, directly or indirectly, a good deal to 
ſay in moſt courts. The late Lord Strafford go- 
verned, for a conſiderable time, the court of Ber- 

lin, 
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lin, and made his own fortune, by being well with 
Madame de Wartemberg, the . firſt King of Pruſſia's 
miſtreſs. I could name many other inſtances of that 
kind. That ſort of agreeable caguet de femmes, the ne- 
ceſſary fore-runners of cloſer. conferences, is only to 
be got by frequenting women of the firſt faſhion, 
et qui donnent le ton. Let every other book then 
give way to this great and neceſſary book _ the 
world; of which there are ſo many various read- 
ings, chat it requires a great deal of time and at- 
tention to underſtand it well : contrary to all other 
books, you muſt not ſtay at home, but go abroad 
to read it; and, when you ſeek it abroad, you will 
not find it in bookſellers ſhops and ſtalls, but 
in courts, in þitels, at entertainments, balls, afſem- 
blies, ſpectacles, &c. Put yourſelf upon the foot 
of an caſy domeſtic, but polite familiarity and inti. 
macy, in the ſeveral French houſes to which you 
have been introduced. Cultivate them, frequent them, 


and ſhew a deſire of becoming enfant de la maiſon, 


Get acquainted as much as you can with Jes gens, de 


cour : and obſerve, carefully, how politely they can 


differ, and how civilly they can hate; how eaſy and 
idle they can ſeem in the multiplicity of their buſineſs ; 
and how they can lay hold of the proper moments to 
carry it on, in the midſt of their pleaſures. Courts, 
alone, teach verſatility and politeneſs ; for there is no 


living there without them. Lord Albemarle has, I 


hear, and am very glad of it, put you into the hands 
of Meſſieurs de Biſſy. Profit of that, and beg of them 
to let you attend them in all the companies of Ver- 
failles and Paris. One of them, at leaſt, will naturally 
carry you to Madame de la Vallieres, unleſs he is dif- 
carded by this time, and Gelliot e retaken. Tell them 
frankly que vous cherchez d vous former, que vous ties 
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en mains de maitres, Hils veulent bien Sen donner la peine. 
Your profeſſion has this agreeable peculiarity in it, 
which is, that it is connected with, and promoted by 
pleaſures; and it is the only one, in which a tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, polite manners, and 
an engaging addreſs, are abſolutely neceſſary. If a 
lawyer knows his law, a parſon his divinity, and a 
financier his calculations, each may make a figure and 
à fortune in his profeſſion, without great knowledge 
of the world, and without the manners of gentle- 
men. But your profeſſion throws you into all the in- 
trigues, and cabals, as well as pleaſures, of courts: in 
thoſe windings and labyrinths, a knowledge of the 
world, a diſcernment of characters, a ſuppleneſs and 
verſatility of mind, and an elegancy of manners, muſt 
be your clue: you muſt know how to ſooth and toll 
the monſters that guard, and how to addreſs and gain 
the fair that keeps, the golden fleece. Theſe are the: 
arts and the accompliſhments abſolutely neceſſary for a 
foreign miniſter ; in Which it muſt be owned, to our 
ſhame, that moſt other nations out- do the Engliſh; and, 
ceteris paribus, a French miniſter will get the better of 
an Engliſh one, at any third court in Europe. The 
French have ſomething more tant,” more inſinuating 
and engaging in their manner, than we have. An Eng- 
liſh miniſter ſhall have reſided ſeven years at a court, 
without having made any one perſonal connection 
there, or without being intimate and domeſtic in any 
one houſe: He is always the Engliſn miniſter, and 
never naturalized. He receives his orders, demands an 

audience, writes an account of it to his court, and his 
buſineſs is done. A French miniſter, on the contrary, 
has not been ſix weeks at a court, without having, by a 
thouſand little attentions, inſinuated himſelf into ſome 
degree of favour with the Prince, his wife, his miſtreſs, 
his favourite, and his miniſter. He has eſtabliſhed 
himſelf upon a familiar and domeſtic foot, in a 
dozen of the beſt houſes of the place, where he 
has 


| al. And, above all, you muſt gain and en 
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has accuſtomed the people to be not only eaſy, but 
unguarded before him; he makes himſelf at home 


there, and they think him fo; By theſe means he 


Ls, the interior of thoſe courts, and can almoſt 


- write prophecies to his own, from the knowledge he 


has. of the characters, the ang hoon the abilities, or 


the weakneſſes, of the actors. The Cardinal dOllat 


was looked upon at Rome as an Italian, and not as 4 


French Cardinal; and Monſieur D'Avaux, wherever 


he went, was never conſidered as a foreign miniſter, 
but as a native, and a perſonal friend. Mere plain 
truth, ſenſe, and knowledge, will by no means do 
alone in courts; art and ornaments muſt come to their 
aſſiſtance. Humours muſt. be flattered; the mollia 
tempora muſt be ſtudied and known: conlidence,/ ae- 
quired by ſeeming frankneſs, and profited of by gent 
1 the 
heart, to betray de mne to you. He, om 
erunt artes 
The death of the! Prince of Wales, whit was: eg 


beloved for his affability and good: nature, than eſteem- 


ed for his ſteadineſs and conduct, has given concern to 
many, and apprehenſions to all. The great difference 


of the ages of the King and Prince George, preſents 


the proſpect of a minority 15 a diſagreeable proſpect for 
any nation! But it is to be hoped, and is moſt; proba- 


ble, that the King, who is now perfectly recovered of 


his late indiſpoſition, may live to ſee his grandſon of 
ige. He is, ſeriouſly, a moſt hopeful boy: gentle 
and good - natured, with good ſound ſenſe. This event 


has made all ſorts of people here hiſtoriaus, as well as 


politicians. Our hiſtories ace rummaged for all the 
particular circumaiances of the ſix minorities we have 


had ſince the conqueſt, viz. thoſe of Henry III. Ed- 


ward III. Richard II. Henry VI. Edward V. and-Ed- 
ward VI. and the realonings, the ſpeculations, the 
3 conjectures, 
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conjectures, and the predictions, you will 3 ima 
gine, muſt be innumerable and endleſs, in this nation, 
where every porter is a conſummate politician.” Doe 
tor Swift ſays, very humorouſiy, that every man 
| knows that he underſtands religion and politics, though 
he never learned them; but that many people are con- 
ſcious that they do not underſtand many other ſeien. 
as. W having, never learned . ae 112 


LETTER AIK 


London, april the 7th, 0. S. 1751. 7. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


ERE you. have all 3 ths, Sikhs e : 
the compaſſes, and, the patterns. When your: 
three graces have made their option, you need only- 
ſend me, in a letter, ſmall pieces of the three.mohairs: 
they fix upon. If I can find no way af ſending them. 
ſafely, and directly to Paris, I: will- oontrive: to have 
them left with Madame Morel, at Calais; who, being 
Madame Monconſeil's agent there, may» find: means 0 
farthering them to your three ladies, who all belong to 
your friend Madame Monconſeil. Two of the three, 
I am told, are handſome ; Madame Polignac, IL can 
ſwear, is not ſo ; but however, as the world: goes, two: 
out of three is a very good compoſition, | + 
| You will alſo; find, in the packet, a compaſs bing 
ſet round with little diamonds, which I: adviſe yo 
to make a preſent; of to the Abbẽ Guaſco, who has 
been uſeful to you, and will continue to be ſo; as 
it is a mere bauble, you muſt add to the value of 
it by your manner of giving it him. Shew/ it hin 
firſt, and, when he commends it, as probably he will, 
tell him that it 1s at his ſervice, et que commmne il eff 
toujours par voie et par chemins, il eſt abſolument ne- 
* qu'il aie une bouſſole. All thoſe little gallan- 
© tries 
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tries depend entirely upon the manner of doing them; 
as, in truth, what does not? The greateſt favours 
may be done ſo. awkwardly and bunglingly as to of- 
fend; and diſagreeable things may be done ſo agree- 
ably as almoſt to oblige. Endeavour to acquire 
this great ſecret; it exiſts, it is to be found, and is 
worth a. great deal more than the grand ſecret of 
the Alchymiſts would be if it were, as it is not, to 
be found. This is only to be learned in courts, 
where claſhing views, jarring opinions, and cordial 
hatreds, are ſoftened and kept within decent bounds, 
by politenefs and manners. Frequent, obſerve, and 
learn courts. Are you free of that of St. Cloud ? 
Are you often at Verſailles? Inſinuate and rig, f 
gle yourſelf into favour at thoſe places. L'Abbẽ 
de la Ville; my old friend, will help you at the lat- 
— on Fours three ladies may eſtabliſh you in the for- 
The good- breeding de Ia Ville et de la Cour 
are went z but, without deciding which is intrin- 
ſically the beſt, that of the court is, without doubt, 
the moſt neceſſary for you, who are to live, to grow, 
and to riſe in courts. In two years time, which will 
be as ſoon as you are fit for it; I hope to be able 
to plant you in the ſoil of a young court here; where, 
if you have all the addreſs, the ſuppleneſs, and ver- 
ſatility of a good courtier, you will have a great chance 
of thriving and flouriſning. Young favour is eaſi- 
ly acquired, if the proper means are employed; 
and, when acquired, it is warm, if not durable; 
and the warm moments muſt be ſnatched. and im- 
proved. Quite pour ce qui en peut arriver après.— 
Do not mention this view of mine for you, to any 
one mortal; but learn to keep your own ſecrets, 5 
S g. Fl OA — 5 few- 1 8985 can do 


* 
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If your courſe of experimental philoſophy, . with 
Abbe Nolet, is over, I would have you apply to Abbé 


Sallier, for a maſter to give you a general notion of 


aſtronomy and geometry; of both which you may 
know as much as I defire you ſhould, in fix months 


time, I only defire that you ſhould have a clear notion 


of the preſent planetary ſyſtem, and the hiſtory of all 
the former ſyſtems : Fontenell's Pluralite des mondes, 


will almoſt teach you all you need know upon that ſub- 


jet. As for geometry, the ſeven firſt books of Euclid. 


will be a ſufficient portion of it for you. It is right to 


have a general notion of thoſe abſtruſe ſciences, ſo as 
not to appear quite ignorant of them, when they hap- 


pen, as ſometimes they do, to be the topics of conver- 


ſation; but a deep knowledge of them requires too 8 
much time, and engroſſes the mind too much. I 


repeat it again and again to you, let the great book of 
the world be your principal ſtudy. No#urnd verſate 


manu, verſate diurnd ;* which may be rendered thus in 


Engliſh : Turn over men by day, and women by ane 
I mean only the beſt editions. 

Whatever may be ſaid at Paris oc; my ſpeech upon 
the bill for the reformation of the preſent calendar, or 
whatever applauſe it may have met with here, the whole, 
I can aſſure you, is owing to the words and to the deli- 
Very, but by no means to the matter; which, as I told 


you in a former letter, I was not maſter of, I mention 
this again, to ſhow you the importance of well-choſen 
words, harmonious periods, and good delivery; for, 


between you and me, Lord Macclesfield's ſpeech was, 


in truth, worth a thouſand of mine. It will ſoon be 


printed, and I will ſend it you. It is very inſtructive. 
You ſay, that you wiſh. to ſpeak but half as well as I 
did; you may eafily ſpeak full as well as ever I did, 


if you will but give the ſame attention to the ſame-ob- - 


jects that I did at your age, and for many years after- 
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wards; I mean, correctneſs, purity and elegancy of 


ſtyle, harmony of periods, and gracefulneſs of delivery. 


Read over and over again the third book of Cicero de 
Oratore, in which he particularly treats of the orna- 
mental parts of oratory : they are indeed properly 
oratory, for all the reſt depends only upon common 


ſenſe, and ſome knowledge of the ſubjects you ſpeak 


upon. But if you would pleaſe, perſuade, ot prevail 


in ſpeaking, it muſt be by the ornamental parts of ora- 


| tory. Make them, therefore, habitual to you; and 


reſolve never to ſay the moſt common things, even to 
your footman, but in the beſt words you can find, and 


with the beſt utterance. This, with les manitres, la 


tournure, et les uſages du beau monde, are the only two 


things you want; fortunately they are both in your 


power; ee have them both ! Alien. 


LETTER XXX. 


A Londres, I5 Avril, V.S. 1751. 


MON CHER AMI, 


YOmment vont les graces, les manieres, les BY 
mens, et tous ces petits riens fi neceſſaires pour 


rendre un homme aimable? Les prenez vous? y faites 
vous des progres ? Le grand ſecret o eſt Fart de plaire, 
et c'eſt un art qu'il ne tient qua un chacun d'acquerir, 
ſuppoſant un certain fond de ſens commun. Un tel 


vous plait par tel endroit; examinez pourquoi, faites 
comme lui, et vous plairez par le meme endroit aux 


autres. Pour plaire aux femmes, il faut Etre conſiderẽ 
des hommes. Et pour plaire aux hommes il faut 
ſgavoir plaire aux femmes. Les femmes, dont la vanitẽ 


eſt ſans contredit la paſſion dominante, la trouvent 


flattẽe par les attentions dun homme qui eſt generale- 
ment eſtimẽ parmi les — Quand il eſt marque 
ace 


C4 


à ce Low; elles e cours, * 5 . la 


mode. De l'autre cdtẽ un homme ſera eſtimable parmi 


les hommes, ſans pourtant Etre-aimable, fi les femmes 
n'y ont pas mis la derniere main. Il eſt auſſi neceflaire 
que les deux ſexes travaillent- j ſa perfection qu ſon 
Etre z portez aux femmes le merite de votre ſexe, vous 


en rapporterez, la douceur, les-agremens et Jes graces 
du leur, et les hommes qui vous eſtimoient ſeulement 


auparavant, vous aimeront . apres.. Les femmes ſont 


les veritables raffineuſes de bor maſculin; elles ny 


5 __ pas du poids il eſt vrai, mais elles y donnent 


«clat et le brillant. A propos, on m'aflure que Madame 
4 Blot ſans avoir des traits, eſt jolie comme un cœur, et 


que nonobſtant cela, elle Sen eſt tenue juſqu' ici ſerupa - 


leuſement à ſon mari, quoiqu il ae deja plus d'un an 
qu'elle eſt marie. Elle n'y penſe pas; il faut decrot» 


ter cette femme la. Necrottez vous done tous les deux 


_ reciproquement. | Force, afliduitss, attentions, regards 


tendres, et declarations paſfionees/ de yotre chte, pro- 
duiront au moins quelque velleitẽ du ſien. Et quand 


une fols la velleits y eſt, les ceuvres ne ſont pas loin. 


Comme je vous tiens pour le premier juin peritus et 


"cos de tout le corps Germanique, je ſuppoſe que 
vous aurez lu la lettre du Rai de Pruſſe à VElecteur de 
Maience, au ſujet de Felection d'un Roi des Romains. 


Et de autre cdt6, une picce,: intitulbe, Repreſentation 


impartiale de ce qui «ft juſte à gerd de election d'un 
Evi des Romains, Sc. La premiere eſt tres bien Serite, 
mais pas fondee ſur les loix et les uſages de F empire; 
la ſeconde eſt tres mal t᷑erite, au moins en Frangois, 
mais fondge. Je croi qu'elle aura ttt ècrite par quel 


que Allemand qui s' toit mis dans 1efprit qui enten- 


| doit le Francois. Je ſuis perſuade pourtant que ele- 


| gance et la delicateſſs de la lettre du Roi de Pruſſe en 


e aux deux tiers du public en dẽdit de la 
K . ſoliditẽ 


— 3 _— 
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ſolidits et de la veritẽ de l'autre pie. Telle eſt la 


force de Felegance et de la dẽlicateſſG. 
Je ſouhaiterois que vous euſſiez la dont de me 9 85 


müller un peu plus particuliẽrement vos allures à Paris. 


Ou eſt ce par exemple que vous dinez tous les Vendre - 
dis, avec cet aiĩmable et reſpectable vieillard Fontenelle? 
Quelle eſt la maiſon qui eſt pour ainſi dire võtre domi- 


eile? Car on en a toujours une, ou Pon eſt plus ẽtabli, 
et plus à ſon aiſe qu'ailleurs. Qui ſont les jeunes Fran- 


gois avec leſquels vous Etes le plus lie? Frequentez vous 
Photel d' Hollande; et vous etes vous fourre encore 


dans celui du Comte de Caunitz ? Monſieur de Pigna- 


telli, a-t-il Phonneur d' etre du nombre de vos ſervi- 
teurs ? Et le Nonce du Pape vous a-t-il compris dans 


ſon Jubilẽ ? Dites moi auſſi naturellement comment vous 


etes avec Milord Huntingdon; le voiez vous ſouvent? 


Le cultivez vous? Rępondez ſpecifiquement a toutes 
ces queſtions dans votre premiere lettre. | 


On me dit que le livre de du Clos n'eſt pas à a la 
heady A Paris, et qu'on le critique furieuſement, c'eſt 
apparement parce qu'on Ventend, et ce n'eſt plus la 


mode d'etre intelligible. Je reſpecte infiniment la 
mode, mais je reſpecte bien plus ce livre que je trouve 


en meme tems vrai, ſolide, et een Ml . a meme des 


| AYES: __ veut on de plus? 


Mr. ſera parti (je — ths Paris pour 
Cork — de Wonlewse⸗ Jeſpẽre qu'il y prendra des 


manicres, au moins en a- t- il bien beſoin. ll eſt gauche, 


il eſt taciturne, et n'a pas le moindre entregent : Quali- 
tez pourtant tres neceſſaires pour ſe diſtinguer ou dans 


les affaires, ou dans le beau monde. Au vrai, ces deux 


choſes ſont fi lices, qu'un homme ne figurera jamais 


dans les atfaires qui ne ſeait pas briller auſſi dans le 


beau monde. Et pour reuffir parfaitement bien dans 
Pun” ou dans Vautre, 11 faut etre in urumgue paratus. 


Dial 8 | Puiſſie⸗ 
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Puiſſiez vous Petre mon cher m__ et fur _ nous vous 
Annen 20 n e een T5 rs il 5 


* 2 . 


P. 8. 88 2 indy Shiny ci! their fon 
Lord Mountjoy, will be at Paris next week, in their 
way to the South of France; I ſend you a little packet 
of books by them. Pray go to wait upon them, as 
ſoon as you hear of their een Dm ſhow: n ha _ 


TRANSLATION: 


London, Lk the I stb, Ma $ 95. 5 


MV 28 FRIEND, 


compliſhments, elegancies, and all thoſeitle 
nothings ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to conſtitute anami- 
able man? Do you take them, do you make a'progreſs 
in them? The great ſecret is the art of pleaſing; and 
that art is to be attained by every man who has a good 
fund of common ſenſe. If you are pleaſed with any 
perſon, examine why; do as he does, and you, 
will charm others by the ſame things which pleaſe: you 


in him. To be liked by women, you muſt be eſteemed 


by men; and to pleaſe men, you muſt be agreeable. to 


women. Vanity is unqueſtionably the ruling paſſion 


in women; and it is much flattered by the attentions 
of a man who is generally eſteemed by men: when 


his merit has received the ſtamp of their approbation, 
women make it current, that is to ſay, put him in faſni- 


on. On the other hand, if a man has not received the 


laſt poliſh from women, he may be eſtimable among 
men, but he will never be amiable. The concurrence 
of the two ſexes is as neceſſary, to the perfection of our 


being, as to the formation of it. Go among women 
Yo with 


HA T- ſucceſs Jin alibi Wan L — 2 
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with the good qualities of your ſex, and you will acquire 
from them the ſoftneſs and the graces of theirs, Men 


| will then add affection, to the eſteem which they before 
had for you. Women are the only refiners of the 


merit of mien; it is true, they cannot add weight, but 
they poliſn and give luſtre to it. A propor, I am aſſured 

that Madame de Blot, although ſhe has no great regu- 
latity of features, is, notwithſtanding, exceſſively pret: 
ty; and that, for all that, ſhe hath as yet been ſeru⸗ 
pulouſly conſtant to her huſband, though ſhe has now 
been married above a year. Surely ſhe does not re- 
flect, that woman wants poliſhing. I would have you 
poliſh one another reciprocally. F orce, aſſiduities, at- 
tentions, tender looks, and paſſi onate declarations, on 
your fide, will produce ſome irtefolute wiſhes, at leaſt, 

dn hers; and when eyen the ſlighteſt” wiſhes! ariſe, oe 
reſt will ooti follow. 

As take you: to 15 the qreateſt juris pern oat 
Politieian, of the whole Germanic body, I ſuppoſe you 
will have read the King of Pruflia's letter to the Elector 
bf Malente, upon the election of a King of the 
Romins; abc, on the other fide, a memorial, intituled, 
Inpattial repreſentition of <what is juſt with -regard to 
the elftion of # King F the Romans, &e. The firſt is 
pxtrentely well written, but not grounded upon the laws 
and tuſtoms of the empire. The ſecond is very ill 
written (at leaſt in French) but well grounded: I fancy 
the author is ſoine German, who has taken into his 
| Hedd that he underflands French: I am, however, per- 
ſuaded, that the elegancy and delicacy of the King of 
Prufſia's letter will prevail with two-thirds of the pub- 
ue, in ſpight of the ſolidity and truths contained in the 
other piece. Such is "the 1 N of an ng and deli- 
cate ſtyle 1 
I wiſh you would be FREY as to > give me a more 
particular and circumſtantial account of the method of 

paſſing 
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paſſing your time at Paris. For inſtance, Where is it 


that you dine every Friday, in company with that amia- 


ble and reſpectable old man, Fontenelle ? Which is the 


houſe where you think yourſelf at home? for one al- 
ways has ſuch a one, where one is better eſtabliſhed, 
and more at eaſe, than any where elſe. Who ate the 
young Frenchmen with whom you are moſt intimately 
connected? Do you frequent the Dutch Embaſlador's ? 


Have you penetrated yet into Count Caunitz's houſe ? 
Hlas Monficur de Pignatelli the honour of being one 


of your humble ſervants? And has the Pope's Nuncio 
included you in the jubilee? Tell me alſo freely, how 
you are with Lord Huntingdon: Do you fee him 
often? Do you connect yourſelf with him? Anſwer all 
theſe queſtions circumſtantially in your firſt letter. 

I am told that du Clos's book is not in vogue at 
Py bociuſs.s dne Aderdünde ; it; and being intelligible i is 
now ho longer the faſhion. -I have a very great re- 
ſpe& for faſhion, but a much greater for this book; 


which is, all at once, true, ſolid, and bright. It contains 


even epigrams ; what can one wiſh-for more? 
Mr. will, I ſuppoſe, have left Paris by this 
| time, for his reſidence at Toulouſe. I hope he will 
acquire manners there; I am ſure he wants them. He 
is awkward, he is filent, and has nothing agreeable in 
his addreſs : moſt neceflary qualifications to diſtinguiſh 
one's- ſelf in buſineſs, as well as in the polite mord] In 


truth, theſe two things are ſo connected, that a man can- 


not make a figure in buſineſs,” who is not qualified to 
ſhine in the great world; and to ſucceed perfectly in 


either the one or the other, one muſt be  utrumgue 


paratus. May you be that, my dear friend ! Cy ſo we 
wiſh 255 a _ night, e 3 


LETTER. 
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* E Tr En XXXI. 


London, April the 2205 O. S. 1751 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


APPLY to you now, as to the greateſt virtuoſo of 

this, or perhaps any other age; one whoſe ſupe- 
rior judgment and diſtinguiſhing eye hindered the King 
of Poland from buying a bad picture at Venice, and 
whoſe decifions in the realms of viri4 are final, and 
without appeal. Now to the point. I have had a 
catalogue ſent me, d une vente a Þ amiable de tableaux 
des plus grands maitres appartenans au Sieur Araignon 
 Apertn, valet de chambre de la Reine ſur le quai de la Mo- 
giſſerie, au coin de! Arche Marion. There I obſerve 
two large pictures of Titian, as deſcribed in the en- 
cloſed page of the catalogue, No. 18, which I ſhould 
be glad to purchaſe, upon two conditions; the firſt is, 
that they be undoubted originals of Titian, in good 
preſervation; and the other, that they come cheap. 
To aſcertain the firſt (but without diſparaging your 
ſkill) 1 wiſh you would get ſome undoubted connoiſ- 
ſeurs to examine them carefully; and if, upon ſuch 
critical examination, they ſhould be unanimouſly al- 
lowed to be undiſputed en of Titian, and well 
-preſerved, then comes the ſecond point, the price: I 
will not go above two hundred pounds ſterling for the 
two together; but as much leſs as you can get them 
for. I acknowledge that two hundred pounds ſeems to 
be a very ſmall ſum for two undoubted Titians of that 
ſize ; but, on the other hand, as large Italian pictures 
are now out of faſhion at Paris, where faſhion decides 
of every thing, and as theſe pictures are too large for 
common rooms, they may poſlibly come within the 
price above limited. I leave the whole of this tranſ- 
ö | __aQion 
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action (che price excepted, which 1 will not exceed) 
to your conſummate {kill and ' prudence, with proper 
advice joined to them. Should you happen to buy 
them for that price, carry them to your own lodgings, 
and get a frame made to the ſecond, which I obſerve 
has none, exactly the ſame with the other frame, and 


have the old one new gilt; and then get them S 


packed up, and ſent me by Rouen. | 

I hear much of your converſing with les beaux beaux efprits 
at Paris: Il am very glad of it; it gives a degree of 
reputation, eſpecially at Paris; and their converſation 
is generally inſtructive, though ſometimes affected. 


very deep, is much leſs futile and frivolous than ours 
here. It turns at leaſt upon ſome ſubject, ſomething 
of taſte, ſome point of hiſtory, criticiſm, and even phi- 
| loſophy ; which, though probably not quite ſo ſolid as 
Mr. Locke's, is however better, and more becoming 


rational beings, than our frivolous diſſertations upon 


the weather, or upon whiſt. Monſieur du Clos ob- 
ſerves, and I think very juſtly, i y a d preſent. en 
France une fermentation. univerſelle de la raiſon qui tend 
a ſe de di velopper. Whereas, I am ſorry to ſay, that 
here that fermentation ſeems to have been over ſome 
years ago, the ſpirit evaporated, and only the dregs 
left. Moreover, les beaux eſprits at Paris are common- 
ly well bred, which ours very frequently are not: with 
the former your manners will be formed; with the lat- 
ter, wit muſt generally be compounded for at the ex- 
pence of manners. Are you acquainted with Mari- 
vaux, who has certainly ſtudied, and is well acquainted 
with the heart; but who refines ſo much upon its plis 


z et replis, and deſcribes them ſo affectedly, that he often 


is unintelligible to his readers, and ſometimes fo, I dare 
ſay, to himſelf ? Do you know Crebillon le fils? He is 


a fine 


It muſt be owned, that the polite converſation of the 


— 


men and women of faſhion at Paris, though not always 
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a fine painter, and a pleafing writer; his characters are 
admirable, and his reflections juſt; Frequent theſe 
people, and be glad, but not proud, of frequenting 
them: never boaſt of it, as a proof of your own merit, 

nor thſult, in à manner, other companies, by telling 
them affectedly what you, Monteſquieu, and Fonte- 
nelle were talking of the other day; as I have known 
many people do here, with regard to Pope and Swift, 
who had never been twice in eompany with either: 
nor carry into ther companies the tone of thoſs meet- 
_ ings of beuus efprits, Talk literature, taſte, philoſb- 
phy, Sc. with them, à la bonne beure; but then with 
| the ſame eaſe, and more enjouement, talk pumpons, 
moirts, &c. with Madame de Blot, if ſhe requires it. 
Almoſt every ſubject in the world his its pfoper time 
and place; in which no one is above of below diſcuſ. 
fon. The point is, to talk well upon the fubject yon 
talk upon ; and the moſt trifling, frivolous - ſubjeds, - 
will Rill give a man of parts an opportunity of ſhowing | 
them. uſage du grand monde edn alone teach that. 

That was the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie of Alcibiades, 

anda happy one it was; that he could occaſiotially; and 

with fo much eaſe, adopt the moſt different; and even 

the moſt oppoſite habits and manners, that each ſeemed 

natural to him. Prepare yourſelf for the pan world, 

as the albletæ uſed to db for their exerciſes ; oil (if I 

may uſe that expteſſion) your mind, and your manners, 

to give them the necefſaty ſuppleneſs and flexibility; 
ſtrength alone will not do, as young people are too 22 ; 
to think. | 

How do your exerciſes vo on? Can you rndediGs 1 
pretty vigorous ſauteur between the pillars? Are you 
got into ſtirrups yet? Faites vous afſaut aux armes“? 

But, above all, what does Marcel ſay of you? Is he 


Werd ? hay be more . in your accounts of 
| yourſelf, 


T@&'H1S SON. 39 
yourſelf; for though I have frequent acbiints of you 
from others, | def e have —_——— Aditu. 4x 


E rr A A XXXII. 


| London, May the 2d, O. S. 175.1 
MI DEAR FRIEND, 


FAW © accounts, which I have very lately received 
of you, from two good Judges, have put me in- 
to great ſpirits; as they have given me reaſonable 
hopes, that you will ſoon acquire all that I believe you 
want; 1 mean, the air, the addreſs, the graces, and 
the manners of a man of faſhion, As theſe two pic- 
tures of you, are Very unlike that Which I received, 
and ſent you ſome months ago, 1 will name the two 
painters: the firſt is an old friend and acquaintaiice of 
mine, Nionft eur D'Aillon. His Picture is, I hope 
like you; for it is 4 very good one: Monfieur Tollot's 
is ftill a better; ; and fo advatitag eous 4 ohe, that I will 
not ſend you a copy of it, for fear of making you tos 
vaiti, 36 fat only 1 will tell you, that there was but 
otic by? int either of their accounts; and it was this: 1 
Faye PDP Aillon the queſtion, ordinary and exttaordina- 
upon the important article of Manners; and extort- 

el this from him : * Mais fi vous voulez il lui manque 
entore tt demier beau vernis qui releve les couleurs, et qui 
donne Feclut à la piece. Comptez qwit Paura, il à trop 
Ceſprit pour n'en pas connoitre tout le prix, et je me trompe 
Pim. ou plus di une Ke, aha mie a le lui donner. 
| n 


3 -v9 But, ſince you will ew! it, he ſtill wants that laſt, beau- 
„ tiful varniſh, which raiſes the colours, and gives brilliancy to 
the piece. Be perſuaded that he will acquire it; he bas too 
«« much ſenſe not to know its value; and, if 1 m not greatly 
«© miſtaken, more perſons than one are now ende&vouring to give 
* it him.“ 


Fi 
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Monſieur Tollot ſays, II ne lui manque abſolument 
pour tre tout ce que vous ſoubaitex qu il ſoit, que ces petits 


riens, ces graces de detail, ceite aiſance aimable, que Puſage 


du grand monde peut ſeul lui donner. A vet Sg ard on 
m'aſſure quileft. en de bonnes mains; je ne ſpais fi on ne 
veut pas dire par la dans de beaux bras. Without en- 
tering into a nice diſcuſſion of the laſt queſtion, I con- 
gratulate you and myſelf upon your being ſo near that 

point which I ſo anxiouſly wiſh you may arrive at. ] 
am ſure, that all your attention arid endeavours will be 
. exerted; and, if exerted, they will ſucceed. Mr. Tol- 
lot far. that you are inclined to be fat; but I hope 
you will decline it as much as you can ; not by taking 
any thing corroſive to make you lean, but by taking as 

little as you can of thoſe things that would make you 
fat. Drink no chocolate, take your coffee without 
cream; you cannot poſſibly avoid ſuppers at Paris, un- 
leſs you avoid. company too, which I would by no 
means have you do; but eat as little at ſupper as you 


can, and make even an allowance for that little at your 


dinners. Take, occaſionally, a double doſe of riding 


and fencing ; „ and. now, that. the ſummer | is come, walk 
a good 3 in the Tuilleries: : it is a real inconveniency 


to any body to be fat; and, beſides, it is ungraceful 
for a young fellow. 4 propos, I had like to have for- 
got to tell you, that I charged Tollot to attend parti- 
cularly to your utterance. and diction ; two points of the 
utmoſt Importance. nb 17” the firſt he ſays, * 1 ne 

. Venonce 


+ In order to be exactly all that you wiſh him, he only . 
thoſe little nothings, thoſe graces in detail, and that amiable 
eaſe, which can only be acquired by uſage of the great world. 
I am aſſured that he is, in that reſpect, in good hands; Ido 
not know whether that does not rather imply, in fine arms.“ 

* His enunciation is not bad, but it is. to be wiſhed that it 
were ſtill better; and he expreſſes himſelf with more fire than 
elegancy. Uſage of good company will inſtruct him likewife 

e in that,” | i 
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| 0 pas ers mais il ſeroit a ſoubaiter Wu le fit encore 
mieux; et il Senprime avec plus de feu que d legance. 


L'uſage de la bonne compagnie mettra auſſi ordre d tout 
cela. Theſe, I allow, are all little things, ſeparately; 
but, aggregately, they make a moſt important and 
great article in the account of a gentleman. In the 


HFouſe of Commons you can never, make a figure, with- 


out elegancy of ſtile, and gracefulneſs of utterance, 
and you can never ſucceed as a courtier, at your own. 
court, or as a miniſter at any other, without thoſe in- 


numerable petits riens dans les manieres, et dans les atten- 


tions. Mr. Yorke is by this time at Paris; make your 
court to him, but not ſo as to diſguſt, in the leaſt, 

Lord Albemarle ; who may poſſibly diſlike your con- 
ſidering Mr. Yorke as the man of buſineſs, and him as 
only pour orner la ſcene. Whatever your opinion may 
be upon hat point, take care not to let it appear; 


but be well with them both, by ſhowing no public prov 


ference to either. 


Though I muſt neceſſarily. fall into repetitions by - 


treating the ſame ſubject ſo often, I cannot help recom... 
mending to you again the utmoſt attention to your air 

and addreſs. Apply yourſelf now to Marcel's lectures, 
as diligently as you did formerly to Profeſſor Maſ- 
cow's ;. defire him to teach you every genteel attitude, 
that the human body can be put into; let him make 
you go in and out of his room frequently, and preſent 
yourſelf to him, as if he were by turns different per- 
ſons; ſuch as a miniſter, a lady, a ſuperior, an equal, 
an inferior, Sc. Learn to fit genteelly in different 
companies, to loll genteelly, and with good manners, 
in thoſe companies where you are authorized to be free, 
and to fit up reſpectfully where the ſame freedom is 
not allowable. Learn even to compoſe your counte- 


' nance occaſionally to the reſpectful, the chearful, and 


the inſinuating. Take particular care _ the motions 


of 
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of your hands and arms be caly and graceful z/ for the 


neſs of a man conſiſts more in them than in any 


| ching elſe, eſpecially in his dancing. Defire ſomę wo- 


men to tell you of any little awkwardneſs that they ob- 
ſetve in your carriage: they are the beſt judges of thoſe 
things; and if they are ſatisfied, the men will be fo 
too. Think, now, only of the decorations. Are you 
acquainted with Madame Geoffrain, who has @ great 
deal of wit; and who, I am informed, receives 'only 
the very beſt company in her houſe. Do you know 


Madame du Pin, who, I remember, had beauty, and 


T hear has wit and reading? I could wiſh you to con- 
verſe only with thoſe, who, either from their rank, 
their merit, of their beauty, require conſtant attenti. 
on; for a young man can never improve in company, 
where he thinks he may neglect himſelf. A new bow 
muſt be conftantly kept bent; when it grows older, 
and has taken the right * it _ now and then be 
relaxed. 

I have this moment paid your en of C. 89. 

it was ſigned in a very good hand; which proves 1 — 
a good hand may be written without the aſſiſtance of 
magic. Nothing provokes me much more, than to 
hear people indolently ſay, that they cannot do, what 
is in every body's 2 5 to 05 if it be es in their 
will. Adieu. | 


Pay wee XXX11. 


London, May the 6th, O. 8. 175. 
"MY. -DEAR FRIEND, 
1 HE beſt authors are always the front eritics * 3 
their own works; they reviſe, eorrect, file, and 
poliſh them, till they think they have brought them to 


perfection. Confidering you as my work, 1 do not 
JET | look 


Wa; 


> 2 
o 3 : ” : 


wet, 


look upon myſelf as a bad: author, and am therefore a 
ſevere critic. I examine narrowly into the leaſt inac- 
curacy or inelegancy, in order to carre&, not to expoſe 
them, and that the work may he perfect at laſt. You 


are, I know, exceedingly improved in your air, ad- 


_ deeſs, and manners, ſince you have been at Paris; but 
fil there is, I believe, room for farther improvement, 
before you come to that perfection which I have ſet my 


| heart upon ſeeing you arrive at: and till that moment, 
I muſt continue filing and poliſhing. In a letter that - 


received by laſt poſt, from a friend of yours at Paris, 
there was this paragraph : Sans flatterie, j; ay Phon- 
near de vous affurer gue Monfieur Staubope reufſit ici au 


de la de te qu un attendroit d uns perſonne de fan age; i 


voit tres. boune compagnie, et ce petit ton quan regardait 


Fabord comme un peu decide et un peu brufſque, weſt rien 
moins que cela, parcequ#il eft Peffet de Ja franchiſe, accoms 


 pagnie de la politeſſe et de la diftrence. Ii Studio à 
pplaire, et il y riuſſit. Madame de Puiſieux en par loit 

Pautre jour avec camplaiſance et interet : vous en ferez 
content à tous garde. This is extremely well, and 1 
rejoice at it: one little circumſtance only may, and I 
hope will, be altered for the better. Take pains to un- 
deceive thoſe who thought petit ton un peu decide et wn 
peu bruſque; as it is not meant ſo, let it not appear fo. 
Compoſe your countenance to an air of gentleneſs and 


* 


1 have the honour to aſſurę you, without flattery, that 
*© Mr. Stanhope ſucceeds, beyond what might be expected from 
da perſon of his age. He goes into very good company; and 
e that kind of manner, which was at firſt thought to be too 
_©* decifive and peremptory, is now judged otherwiſe ; becauſe it 
is acknowledged to be the effect of an ingenuous frankneſs, 
accompanied by politeneſs, and by a proper deference. He 


..-* ſtudies to pleaſe, and ſucceeds. Madame de Puiſicux was the 


** other day ſpeaking of him with complacency and friendſhip. 
** You will be ſatisfied with him in all reſpeQs.” 
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douceur, uſe ſome expreſſions of diffidence of your own. | : 

opinion, and-deference to other people's; ſuch as, 1 

Fil weſt permis de le dire. —je croirois, ne ſeroit-ce pas Fe 
| Plutdt comme cela? Au moins j'ai tout lieu de me defier de 

moi meme : ſuch mitigating, engaging words do by no 

means weaken your argument; but, on the contrary, 

make it more powerful, by making it more pleaſing. 

If it is a quick and haſty manner of ſpeaking that peo- 
ple miſtake, pour decide et bruſque, prevent their miſtakes 
for the future, by ſpeaking more deliberately, and 

taking a ſofter tone of voice; as in this caſe you are free 
from the guilt, be free from the ſuſpicion too. Man- 
kind, as I have often told you, is more governed by 
appearances, than by realities : and, with regard to 
opinion, one had better be really rough and hard, with 
the appearance of gentleneſs and ſoftneſs, than juſt the 
reverſe. Few people have penetration enough to diſ- - 
cover, attention enough to obſerve, or even concern 
enough to examine, beyond the exterior; they take 
their notions from the ſurface, and go no deeper; they | 
commend, as the gentleſt and beit-natured man in the | 
world, that man who has the moſt engaging exterior — 
manner, though poſſibly they have been but once in 
his company. An air, a tone of voice, a compoſure of 1 
countenance to mildneſs and ſoftneſs, which are all 
eaſily acquired, do the buſineſs; and without farther 
examination, and poſſibly with the contrary qualities, 
that man is reckoned the gentleſt, the modeſteſt, and 
the beſt-natured man alive. Happy the man, who, 
with a certain fund of parts and knowledge, gets ac- 
quainted with the world early enough to make it his 
bubble, at an ge: when moſt people are the bubbles 
r 


It Þ 1b be permitted to az—1 f ſhould think—Is it not ra- 


ther fo-? At leaſt I have the greateſt reaſon to be diffident of 
myſelf. 
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of the dt for that is is the:comman- - caſe: of youth. 


They grow wiſer, when it is too late; and, aſhamed and 
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vexed at ring been bubbles ſo long, too often turn 
knaves at laſt, Do not therefore truſt to appeurances 


and outſide yourſelf, but pay other people with them; 
becauſe you may be ſure that nine in ten of madkinli 
do, and ever will, truſt to them; This is by no means 


a criminal or blameable ſimulation, if not uſed with an 
ill intention. I am by no means blameable in deſiring 


to have other people's good word, good will, and affec- 
tion, if I do not mean to abuſe them. Tour heart, I 


know, is good, your ſenſe is ſound, and your knowledge 


extenſive. What then remains for you to do? No- 
thing, but to adorn thoſe fundamental qualifications, 
with ſuch engaging and captivating manners, ſoftneſs, 
and gentleneſs, as will endear you to thoſe whore able 
to judge of your real merit, and which always ſtand in 


the ſtead of merit with thoſe who are not. I do nor | 


mean by this to recommend to you i 'fadeidonchreus, 
the infipid ſoftneſs of a gentlè fool: ny: aſſert your 


— 
— 


own opinion, oppoſe other people's, when wieng z but 


let your manner, your air, your terms, and your tone 
of voice, be ſoft and gentle, and that eaſily and natu- 
rally, not affectedly. Uſe palliatives whea yd con- 


tradict; ſuch as, 7 may be miſtaken, I am not ſure, but 


'- believe, I ſhould rather think, &c. Finiſh any argu- 
ment or diſpute with ſome, little good · humoured plea- 


ſantry, to ſhow that you are neither hurt yourſelf, nor 


meaned to hurt your antagoniſt; for an argument, kept 

up a good while, often occaſions a temporary a alienation 
on each fide. Pray obſerve. particularly, in thoſe 
French people wha are diſtinguiſhed by that character, 

cette douceur de maurs et de manieres, which they talk 
of ſo much, and value ſo juſtly; ſee in what it conſiſts; 
in mere trifles, and moſt eaſy to be acquired, where the 


heart is really good. Imitate, copy it, till it becomes 
T0 II. | * Rabitüal 
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habitual and eaſy to you; | Without a compliment to 
you, I take it to be the only thing you now want: 
nothing will ſooner give it you than a real paſſion, or 
-at leaſt un gol vif, for ſome woman of faſhion; and, 
as I ſuppoſe that you have either the one or the other 
by this time, you are conſequently in the beſt ſchool. 
Beſides, this, if you were to fay to Lady Hervey, 
Madame Monconſeil, or fuch others as you look upon 
to be your friends, On dit que j ay un certain petit ton 
trop dbeidè et trop bruſque, l intention pourtant ny eſt pat; 
corrigez: moy, je vous en ſupplie, et chatiez moi meme 
publiquement quand vous me trouverez ſur le fait. Ne me 
paſſes" rien, poufſez: votre critique juſqu* à Pexces ; un 
Juge auſſie telairs eſt en droit dire ſevere, et je vous pro- 
mets que le coupable tdchera de je corrigen. 
Yeſterday I had two of your acquaintances t to "Bi 

vie me, Barn B. and his companion Monſieur S. 1 
cannot ſay of the former, il ef paitri de graces; 
© I would rather adviſe him to go and ſettle quietly = 
at home, than to think of improving himſelf by far- 
ther travels, Ce-r'eft pas le bois dent. on en fait. His 
companion is much better, though he has a ſtrong 
tocco di tedeſtou. They both ſpoke well of you, and ſo 
he: 1 bes am . 8 * von⸗ vor 3 aver 
A LEI e LEY ER ae ; 
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* 116 bs nde chat T dave ind at: manner + whith 3 is rrther tov 
deeifize and a e ee it is not however my intention that 
it ſhould. be ſo: I intreat you to correct, and even publicly to 
puniſh me, v Whenever I am guilty. Do not treat me with the leaſt 
indulgence, but criticiſe to the utmoſt. 80 clear-lighted a judge 


as you has a right to be ſevere; and Ipromiſe you that the crimi= 8 


n will endeavour to correct himſelf. | | 
+ How go you on with the amiable little Blot 2 Does ſhe liſten 


to your flattering tale? Are you numbered among the liſt of her 


admirers? is Madame du your Madame de Lurfay ?* does 
the ſometimes knot, and are you her Meilcour > They ſay ſhe has 
ſoftneſs, ſenſe, and engaging. manners; in ors an PEAS 
much may be learned. 


* 
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re petite Blot? fe prite belle à vos fleurettes, Utes 
vous ' cenſe ttre ſur les rangs ? Madame du ——— eft elle 
votre Madame de Lurſay, et fait elle quelquefois des. 
neuds ? Seriez vous ſon Meileour ? Elle a, dit on, de © 
la douceur, de Veſprit, des manitres; il y a-@ apprendre__ 
dans un tel apprentiſſage:+ A woman like her, who 
has always pleaſed, and often been pleaſed, can beft 
teach the art of pleaſing; that art, without which ogni 
fatica 8 vana, Marcel's-le&ures are no ſmall part of 
that art; they are the engaging fore-runner of all other 
accompliſhments. Dreſs is alſo an article not to be 
neglected, and I hope you do not neglect it; it helps 
in the premier abord, which is often deciſive. By dreſs; 
I mean your clothes being well made, fitting you, in 
the faſhion and not above it; your hair well done, and 
a general cleanlineſs and ſpruceneſs in your perſon. I 
hope you take infinite care of your teeth; the conſe- 
quences of neglecting the mouth are ſerious, not only. 
to one's-ſelf but to others. In ſhort, my dear child; | 
neglect nothing; a little more will complete the whole. 
Adieu! I have not heard from you theſe three yy 
which I N a great while. gs $6; 
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London, May the 10th, O. S. 176k 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Received yeſterday, at the fame time, your letters 
I of the 4th and the 11th, N. S. and being much 
more careful of my commiſſions than you are of yours, 
1 do not delay one moment ſending vou my final in- 

5 Ke | ſtructions ; 


+ This whole e and wad others, allude to Cre billon's 
Egaremens du Cœur et de Eſtrit, a ſentimental novel writien * 
chat Tm and then much in vogue at Paris. | 
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ſtructions concerning the pictures. The Man, you 
allow to be a Titian, and in good preſervation; the 


Woman is an indifferent and a damaged picture; but, 


as I want them for furniture for a particular room, com- 


panions are neceſſary; and therefore I am willing to 
take the woman, for better for worſe, upon account of 


the man; and if ſhe is not too much damaged, I can : 


have her tolerably repaired, as many a fine woman is, by 
a ſkilful. hand here; but then 1 expect that the lady 


ſhould be, in a manner, thrown into the bargain with f 


the man: and, in this ſtate: of affairs, the woman being 


vVorth little or nothing, I will not go above fourſcore 


Louis for the two together. As for the Rembrandt 
you mention, though it is very cheap, if good, I do 
not care for it. I love la belle nature; Rembrandt 
paints. caricaturas. Now for your own commiſſions, 
which you ſeem to have forgotten. Lou mention no- 


thing of the patterns. which you received by Monſieur 


Tollet, though 1 told you in a former letter, which you 
muſt have had before the date of your laſt, that I 


ſhould ſtay Kill I received the patterns ritched upon 


by your ladies; for as to the inſtructions which you 
ſent me in Madame Monconſeil's hand, I could find no 
mohairs in London, that exactly anſwered that de- 
ſcription: I ſhall, therefore, wait till you ſend me (which. 
you may eaſily do in a letter) the PENS choſen by 
your three Graces. 

I would, by all means, have you go now and then, 
for two or three days, to Marechal Coigny's, at Orli; 
it is but a proper civility to that family, which has been 


particularly civil to you; and moreover, I would have 5 
you famiharize yourſelf with, and learn the interior 


and domeſtic manners of, people of that rank and 


faſhion. I alſo defire that you will: frequent Verſailles. 


and. 


— By mohairs we RD his 3 means tabbies; 
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4 St. Cloud, at both which courts you have been re- 
ceived with diſtinction. Profit of that diſtinction, and 


familiarize yourſeif at both. Great courts are the ſeats 


of true good- breeding; you are to live at courts, loſe 
no time in learning them. Go and ſtay ſometimes at 
Verſailles, ſor three or four days, where you will be do- 
meſtic in the beſt families, by means of your friend 
Madame de Puiſieux; and mine, L'Abbẽ de la Ville. 

So to the King's and the Dauphin's levees, and diſtin- 
guiſh yourſelf from the reſt of your countrymen, who, 
I dare ſay, never go there when they can help it. 
Though the young Frenchmen of faſhion may not be 
worth forming intimate connections with, they are well 
worth making acquaintance of; and I do not ſee how 
you can avoid it, frequenting ſo many good French 


Houſes as you do, where, to be ſure, many of them 


come. Be cautious how you contract. friendſhips, but 


be deſirous, and even induſtrious, to obtain a univerſal 


_ acquaintance. Be eaſy, and even forward, in making 


new acquaintances; that is the only way of knowing 
manners and characters in general, which is, at preſent, 
your great object. You are enfant de famille in three 
miniſters houſes ; but I wiſh you had a footing, at 

leaſt, in thirteen ; and that, I ſhould think, you might 


eaſily bring about, by that common chain, which, to a 


certain degree, connects thoſe you do not, with thoſe 
you do know. For inſtance, I ſuppoſe. that neither 
Lord Albemarle, nor Marquis de St. Germain, would 
make the leaſt difficulty to preſent you to Comte 
Caunitz, the Nuncio, Sc. I aut ere rompu au monde, 

which can only be done by an extenſive, various, and 
almoſt univerſal acquaintance, 

When you have got your emaciated Philomath, I 
defire that his triangles, rhomboids, &c. may not keep 
you one moment out of the good company you would 
otherwiſe be in. Swallow all your learning in the morn- 

ing, 


— 
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ing, but digeſt it in company in the evenings. The 
reading of ten new characters is more your buſineſs 
now, than the reading of twenty old books; ſhowiſh 
and ſhining people always get the better of all others, 


though ever ſo folid. If you would be a great man in 
the world when you are old, ſhine and be ſhowiſh in it 


_ while you are young; w every body, and endeavour 
to pleaſe every body, I mean exteriorly ; for funda- 

mentally it is impoſſible, Try to engage the heart of 
every woman, and the affections of almoſt every man 
you meet with, Madam Monconſeil aflures me, that 
you are moſt ſurpriſingly improved in your air, man- 

ners, and addreſs; go on, my dear child, and never 


think that you are come to a ſufficient degree of per- 


fection; Nil afum reputans fi quid ſupereſſet agendum ; 


and in thoſe ſhining parts of the character of a gentle- 


man, there is always fomething remaining to be acquired. 


Modes and manners vary in different places, and at 
different times; you muſt keep pace with them, know 
them, and adopt them, wherever you find them. The 
great uſage of the world, the knowledge of characters, 


the brillant d'un galant homme, is all that you now want. 
Study Marcel and the beau monde, with great applica- 


tion; but read Homer and Horace, only when you 


have nothing elſe to do. Pray who is la belle Madame 


de Caſe, whom 1 know you frequent? I like the epithet 


given her very well; if ſhe deſerves it, ſhe deſerves 
your attention too. A man of faſhion ſhould be gal- 
lant to a fine woman, though he does not make Wie to 
her, or may be otherwiſe engaged. On lui doit des poli- 


teſſes, on fait Peloge de ſes charmes, et il wen oft ni plus 
ni moins pour cela: it pleaſes, it flatters; you get their 


good word, and you loſe nothing by it. Theſe gentil- 
 tefſes ſhould be accompanied, as indeed every thing elſe 


ſhould, with an air; un air, un ton de douceur et de 


polite . 


4 
* 


* 
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politeſe.. 5 PH graces muſt be of the party, or it will 
never do; and they are ſo eaſily had, that it ĩs aſtoniſh- 
ing to me that eyery body has them not; they are ſooner 


gained than any woman of common reputation and 
decency. Purſue them but with care and attention, 
and you are ſure to enjoy them at laſt: without them, 

I am ſure, you will never enjoy any body elſe. Tou 


obſerve, truly, that Mr. * * * jg be it is to be 
hoped that will mend with keeping company; and is 

yet pardonable in him, as juſt come from ſchool. But 
reflect what you would think of a man, who had been 


any time in the world, and yet ſhould be ſo awkward. 


For God's ſake therefore, now, think of nothing but 
ſhining, and even diſtinguiſhing yourſelf in the moſt. 
polite courts, by your air, your addreſs, your manners, 
your politeneſs, your douceur, your graces. With 
thoſe advantages (and not without them) take my 


word for it, you will get the better of all rivals, in buſi- 
neſs as well as in ruelles. Adieu! Send me your 


patterns by the next poſt, and alſo your inſtructions to 


Grevenkop, about the ſeal, which "Ja ſeem to have 
forgot. | | 
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„ Londen, Ny the 16th, O. $. 1751. | 
"MY DEAR FRIEND, : 


N about three months, from this ins we mall pro- 
bably meet. I look upon that moment, as a young 
woman does upon her bridal night; I expect the 


greateſt pleaſure, and yet cannot help fearing ſome. 
little mixture of pain. My reaſon bids me doubt a 
little, of what my imagination makes me expect. In 

ſome articles, 1 am very ſure, that my moſt ſanguine 


wiſhes 
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wiſhes will not be diſappointed; and thoſe are the moſt 


material ones. In others, I fear ſomething or other, 


which I can better feel than deſcribe. However, I will 


attempt it. I fear the want of that amiable and engag- 
ing jc ne ſpais-quoi, which, as ſome philoſophers have, 
unintelligibly enough, ſaid of the ſoul, is all in all, and 


all in every part; it ſhould ſhed its influence over 


every word and action. I fear the want of that air, 
and firit abord, which ſuddenly lays hold of the heart, 
one does not know diſtinctly how nor why. I fear an 


inaccuracy, or, at leaſt, inelegancy of dition, which 
will wrong, and lower, the beſt and juſteſt matter, 


And, laſtly, I fear an ungraceful, if not an unpleaſant 
utterance; which would diſgrace and vilify the whole, 
Should theſe fears be at preſent founded, yet the objects 
of them are (thank God) of ſuch a nature, that you 
may, if you pleaſe, between this and our meeting, re- 
move every one of them, All theſe engaging and 


endearing accompliſhments are mechanical, and to be 


acquired by care and obſervation, as eaſily as turning, 
or any mechanical trade. A common country fellow, 


taken from the plough, and inliſted in an old corps, ſoon 


lays afide his ſhambling gait, his ſlouching air, his clumſy 
and awkward motions; and acquires the martial air, 


tze regular motions, and the whole exerciſe of the 


corps, and, particularly, of his right and left hand 
man. How ſo? Not from his parts; which were juſt 


the ſame before as after he was inliſted; but either 


from a commendable ambition of being like, and equal 


to, thoſe he is to live with; or elſe from the fear of 
being puniſhed for not being ſo. If then both or 
either of theſe motiyes, change ſuch a fellow, in about 
fix months time, to ſuch a degree, as that he is not to be 


known again, how much ſtronger ſhould both theſe 
motives * with mus to — in the utmoſt per- 
85 1 | * 


* 
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fection, the whole exerciſe of the people of faſhion, 
with whom you are to live all your life? Ambition 
ſhould make you reſolve to be, at leaſt, their equal in 
that exerciſe, as well as the fear of puniſhment ; which, 
moſt inevitably, will atend the want of it. By that ex- 


erciſe, I mean the air, the manners, the graces, and 


the ſtyle of people of faſhion. A friend of yours, in 
a letter I received from him by the laſt poſt, after ſome 
other commendations of you, ſays, I eſt etonnant, 
que penſant avec tant de ſolidite qu'il fait, et atant le gout 
auſſi ſur, et auſſi delicat qu'il Pa, il Sexprime avec fi peu 
elegance et de delicateſſe. I! neglige mime totalement le 
choix des mots, ei la tournure des phraſes, This I ſhould 
not be ſo much ſurprized or concerned at, if it related 
only to theEngliſh language ; which, hitherto, you have 
had no opportunity of ſtudying, and but few of ſpeaking, | 
at leaſt, to thoſe who could correct your inaccuracies. 
But if you do not expreſs yourſelf elegantly and deli- 
cately in French and German, (both which languages : 
I know you poſſeſs perfectly, and ſpeak eternally) it 
can be only from an unpardonable inattention, to what 
you moſt erroneouſly think a little object, though, in 
truth, it is one of the moſt important of your life, 
Solidity and delicacy of thought muſt be given us, it 
cannot be acquired, though it may be improved; but 
_ elegancy and delicacy of expreſſion may be acquired by 
whoever will take the neceſſary care and pains. I am 
ſure you love me ſo well, that you would be very ſorry» 
when we meet, that I ſhould be either diſappointed or _ 
mortified ; and I love you fo well, that, I aſſure you, 
1 ſhould be both, if I ſhould find you want any of thoſe 
erterior pee which are the indiſpenſably 
c . neceſſary 


* Tt is ſurpriſing, that, thinking with ſo much ſolidity as he 
does, and having ſo true and refined a taſte, he ſhould N 0 
himſelf with ſo little elegancy and delicacy. He even totally 
neglects the choice of words and turn of phraſes. 
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neceſſary ſteps to that figure, and fortune, which I ſo 


earneſtly wiſn you may one day make in the world. 
I hope you do not neglect your exerciſes of riding, 


fencing, and dancing, but particularly the latter; for 
they all concur to degourdir, and to give a certain air. 
To ride well, is not only a proper and graceful accom- 
pliſhment for a gentleman, but may alſo ſave you ma- 


ny a fall hereafter; to fence well, may poſſibly ſave 
your life; and to dance well is abſolutely neceſſary, in 


order to lit, ſtand, and walk well, To tell you the 
truth, my friend, I have ſome little ſuſpicion, that you 


now and then negle& or omit your exerciſes, for more 
ſerious ſtudies. But now non eſt bis locus, every thing 


has its time; and this is yours for your exerciſes; for 


when you return to Paris, I only propoſe your conti- 


nuing your dancing ; which you ſhall two years longer, 
if you happen to be where there is a good dancing- 
maſter. Here, I will ſee you take ſome leſſons with 


your old maſter Deſnoyers, who is our Marcel. 


What fays Madame du Pin to you? I am told he | 


is very handſome ſtill; 1 know ſhe was ſo ſome few 
years ago. She has good parts, reading, manners, 
and delicacy ; ſuch an arrangement would be both cre. 
ditable and advantageous to you. She will expect to 


meet with all the good- breeding and delicacy that ſhe 


brings: and as ſhe is paſt the glare and #cat of youth, 
may be the more willing to liſten to your ſtory, if you 
tell it well, For an attachment, I ſhould prefer her to 


la petite Blot; and, for a mere gallantry, I ſhould pre- 


fer le petite Blot to ber; ſo that they are conſiſtent, ei 
Pune n empłcbe pas Faure. Adieu! Remember ls 
douceur et les graces. | 
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London, May the 234, O. J 1751 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


Have this moment received your letter of the 25th, 
N. S. and being rather ſomething more attentive to 
my commiſſions, than you are to yours, return you 


this immediate anſwer to the queſtion you aſk me about 


the two pictures: I will not give one livre more than 
what I told you in my laſt; having no fort of occaſion 
for them, and not knowing very well where to put 
them, if I had them. 

I wait with impatience for your final 3 5 about 
the mohairs; the mercer perſecuting me every day, 


for three pieces which I thought pretty, and which 1 


have kept by me eventually, to ſecure them, 1 in caſe 
your ladies ſhould pitch upon them. 

What do you mean by your + Si j'oſois? qu'eſt ce 
qui vous empeche d'oſer ? On oſe toujours quand il y 
Aa oh gl 


If I adurſt! What ſhould hinder you from daring ? 83 


ways dares if there are hopes of ſucceſs; and if even there are 


none, one is no loſer by daring. A man of faſhion knows how, 
and when, to dare. He begins his approaches by diſtant attacks, 
by aſſiduities, and by attentions. If he is not immediately and 


: totally repulſed, he continues to advance. After certain ſteps, 


ſucceſs is infallible ; and none but very filly fellows can then 


either doubt, or not attempt it. Is it the reſpectable character of 
Madame de la Valliere, which prevents your daring ;; or are you 


intimidated at the fierce virtue of Madame du Pin ? Does the in- 


vincible modeſty of the handſome Madame Caſe diſcourage, more 


than her beauty invites you? Fie, for ſhame! Be convinced that 
the moſt virtuous woman, far from being offended at a declarati. 
on of love, is flattered by it, if it is made in a polite and agree- 


: able manner. It is poſſible that ſhe may not be propitious to your 


yows ; that is jo ſay, if ſhe has a liking or a paſſion for another 
perſon. 
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a eſperance de ſucces; et on ne perd rien à oſer, quand 
meme il n'y en a pas. Un honnete homme ſgait oſer, 


et quand il faut oſer, il ouvre la tranchee par des tra- 


vaux, des ſoins, et des attentions; s'il n' en eſt pas de- 


logẽ d'abord il avance toujours a Pattaque de la place 


meme. Apres de certaines approches le ſucces eſt in- 
faillible, et il n'y a que les nigauds qui en doutent, ou 
qui ne le tentent point. Seroit- ce le caractẽre reſpecta- 

ble de Madame de la Valliere, qui vous empeche 
d'oſer, ou ſeroit-ce la vertu farouche de Madame du 
Pin qui vous retient ? La ſageſſe invincible de la belle 


Madame Caſe vous decourage, *t-elle plus que ſa 


beaute ne vous invite? Mais fi donc. Soiez. convain- | 
15 cu 


perſon. But, at all events, ſhe will not be diſpleaſed with you 
for it; ſo that, as there is no:ganger, this cannot even be called 
Jari; But if ſhe attends, "if the liſtens, and allows you to re- 
peat your declaration, be perſuaded that if you do not dare all 
the reſt, ſhe will laugh at you, I adviſe you to begin rather by 


Madame du Pin, who has ſtill more than beauty enough for ſuch _ 
_ a youngſter as you. She has, beſides, knowledge of the world, 


ſenſe, and delicacy. As ſhe is not ſo extremely young, the 
choice of her lovers cannot be entirely at her. option. I promiſe 
you, ſhe will not refuſe the tender of your moſt humble ſervices. 


5 Diſtinguiſh her then by attentions, and by tender looks. Take 
favourable opportunities of whiſpering, that you wiſh eſteem and 


friendſhip were the only motives of your regard for her ; but that 
it derives from ſentiments of a much more tender nature: that you 
made not this declaration without pain ; but that the concealing 


your paſſion was a ſtill greater torment, 


I am ſenſible that in ſaying this for the firſt time, you will look 
filly, abaſhed, and even expreſs yourſelf very ill. So much the 


better; for, inſtead of attributing your confuſion to the little 


uſage you have of the world, particularly in theſe ſorts of ſub- 
jects, ſhe will think that exceſs of love is the occafion of it. In 
ſuch a caſe, the lover's beſt friend is ſelf-love. Do not then be 
afraid ; behave gallantly. Speak well, and you will be heared. 


If you are not liſtened to the firſt time, try a ſecond, a third, and 


a fourth. If the place is not already taken, depend upon it it 


may be conquered. 
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cu que la femme la plus ſage le trouve flattee, bien loin 
d'*tre offenſce par une declaration d'amour, faite avec 


politeſſe, et agrement. Il ſe peut bien qu'elle ne s'y 


pretera point, c'eſt à dire ſi elle a un gout ou une paſ- 
ſion pour quelque autre; mais en tout cas elle ne vous 
en ſcaura pas mauvais grẽ; de fagon qu'il n'eſt pas 
queſtion d'oſer des qu'il n'y a pas de danger. Mais fi 
elle 8'y prete, fi elle ecoute, et qu'elle vous permet de 
redoubler votre declaration, comptez qu'elle ſe moque- 
ra bien de vous fi vous n'oſez pas tout le reſte. Je 
vous conſeille de debuter plutot par Madame du Pin, 
qui a encore de la beautẽ plus qu'il n'en faut pour un 


jeune drole comme vous; elle a aufli du monde, de 


le eſprit, de la dẽlicateſſe; ſon age ne lui laiſſe pas ab- 
ſolument le choix de ſes amans, et je vous reponds 
qu'elle ne rejetteroit pas les offres de vos tres humbles 


ſervices. Diſtinguez la donc par vos attentions, et des 
regards tendres; et prenez les occaſions favorables de 


lui dire a Poreille que vous voudriez bien que l'amitiẽ 
et Peſtime fuſſent les ſeuls motifs de vos egards pour 


elle, mais que des ſentimens bien plus tendres en ſont 


les veritables ſources. Que vous ſouffriez bien en les 
lui declarant, mais que vous ſouffriez encore P en 


les lui cachant. 


Je ſens bien queen lui dilant cela pour la premiere 
fois vous aurez Pair aflez ſot, et afſez penaud, et que 
vous le direz fort mal. Tant mieux, elle attribuera 
votre dẽſordre a Vexces de votre amour, au lieu de Fat- 
tribuer à la veritable cauſe, votre peu d' uſage du 
monde, ſurtout dans ces maticres. En pareil cas 
Pamour propre eſt le fidele ami de Pamant. Ne 
craignez done rien, ſoiez galant homme; parlez 
bien, et on vous Ecoutera. Si on ne vous Ecoute pas 
la premiere, parlez une ſeconde, une troifieme, une 


5 quatrieins fois; fi la place reſt pas d&ja priſe, ſoiez ſur 
qua la longue elle eſt prenable. 


I am 
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I am very glad you are going to Orli, and from 
thence to St. Cloud; go to both, and to Verſailles al- 


fo, often. It is that interior, domeſtic familiarity with 
people of faſhion, that alone, can give you Puſage du 
monde, et les manieres aiſees. It is only with women 


one loves, or men one reſpects, that the defire of 


pleafing exerts itſelf; and without the defire of pleaſing, 


no man living can pleaſe. Let that defire be the ſpring 


of all your words and actions. That happy talent, the 
art of pleaſing, which ſo few do, though almoſt all 


might poſſeſs, is worth all your learning and know- 


ledge put together. The latter can never raiſe you 
high, without the former; but the former may carry 
you, as it has carried een a great way, without 
the latter. 


en cher you pee & weill n m be deckend! 


by Marcel 2 his beſt ſcholars; go on, and dance 
better ſtill. Dancing well is pleaſing pro tanto, and 


makes a part of that neceſſary whole, which is compo- 


ſed of a thouſand parts, many of them of les 6 8 


petits quoi qu inſiniment nëceſſaires. ö 
I ſhall never have done upon this ſubje&, which: is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary towards your making any figure 


or fortune in the world; both which I have ſet my 
heart upon, and for. both which you now abſolutely 


want no one thing but the art of pleafing ; and I muſt 
not conceal from you, that you have ſtill a good way 


to go, before you arrive at it. You ſtill want a thou- 
ſand of thoſe little attentions that imply a defire of 


pleaſing : you want a douceur of air and expreſſion that 


engages; you want an elegancy and delicacy of expreſ- 


fion, neceſſary to adorn the beſt ſenſe and moſt ſolid 


matter: in ſhort, you till want a great deal of the 


Brillant and the poli. Get them at any rate; facrifice 
hecatombs of books to them : ſeek for. them in com- 


__ and renounce your cloſet till you have got them. 


_ I never 
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1 never received the letter you refer to, if ever you 
wrote it. Adieu, et boy foir Monſeignicur. 
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| Tot Greenwich, June the 6th, 0. 8. 1751. 
MY - DEAR FRIEND, 


OLICITOUS and anxious as I haveever wile 
to form your heart, your mind, and your man- 
ners; and to bring you as near perfection as the 1 imper- 
fection of our natures will allow; I have exhauſted, in 
the courſe of our correſpondence, all that my own 
mind could ſuggeſt, and have borrowed from others 
whatever I thought could be uſeful to you; but this 
has neceſſarily been interruptedly and by ſnatches. It 
is now time, and you are of an age to review and to 
weigh in your own mind all that you have heared, 
and all that you have read, upon theſe ſubjects; 

and to form your own character, your conduct 
and your manners, for the reſt of your life; allow- 
ing for ſuch improvements as a farther knowledge 
of the world will naturally give you. In this view, I 
would recommend to you to read, with the greateſt at- 
_ tention, ſuch books as treat particularly of thoſe ſub- 
Jjects; reflecting ſeriouſly upon them, and then com- 
paring the ſpeculation with the practice. For example, 


if you read in the morning ſome of la Rocheſoucault's 


maxims; conſider them, examine them well, and com- 
pare them with the real characters you meet with in the 
evening. Read la Bruyere in the morning, and ſee in 


the evening whether his pictures are like. Study the 


heart and the mind of man, and begin with your own, 
Meditation and reflection muſt lay the foundation of 
that knowledge ; but experience and practice muſt, 
and alone can, complete it. Books, it is true, point 
out the L of the mind, the ſentiments of the 


heart, 
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heart, the influence of the paſſions; and fo far they are 
of previous uſe: but without ſubſequent practice, ex- 


perience, and obſervation, they are as ineffectual, and 


would even lead you into as many errors in fact, as a 
map would do, if you were to take your notions of the 
towns and provinces from - their delineations in it. A 
man would reap very little benefit by his travels, if he 
made them only in his cloſet upon a map of the whole 
world. Next to the two. books that I have. already 
mentioned, I do not know a better for you to read, 
and ſeriouſly reflect upon than avis Pune mere d un fil 5 


par la Marquiſe de Lambert, She was a woman of a 
- ſuperior underſtanding and knowledge of the world, 
had always kept the beſt company, was ſolicitous that 


her ſon ſhould make a figure and a fortune in the world, 

and knew better than any body how to point out the 
means. It is very ſhort, and will take you much leſs 
time to read, than you ought to employ in reflecting 
upon it, after you have read it. Her ſon was in the 


army, ſhe wiſhed he might riſe there; but ſhe 1 * ; 


knew, that, in order to riſe, he muſt firſt pleaſe: 


ſays to him, therefore, * a legard de ceux dont vous . 


pendez, le premier merite eſt de plaire. And, in ano- 
ther place, Dans les emplois ſubalternes vous ne vous 
ſoutenez que par les agremens, les maitres ſont comme les 
maitreſſes; quelque ſervice que vous leur aiez renddl ils ceſ- 
fent de vous aimer quand vous ceſſex de leur plaire. This, 
I can aſſure you, is at leaſt as true in courts as in 
camps, and poſſibly more ſo; If to your merit and 
knowledge you add the art of n you may very 

| abe 


* With regard to thoſe upon when you depend, the chief me- 
rit is to pleaſe. _ | 

+ In ſubaltern employments, the art of pleaſing ma be your 
ſupport. Maſters are like miſtreſſes ; whatever ſervices they may 
be indebted to you for, they ceaſe to love when you ceaſe to be 
e. 
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probably come in time to be Secretary of ſtate; but, 
take my word for it, twice your merit and knowledge, 
without the art of pleaſing; would, at moſt, raiſe you 
tos the important poſt of Reſident at Hamburgh or Ra- 
tiſbon. I need not tell you now; for I often have, and 
your own diſcernment muſt have told you, of what 
numberleſs little ingredients that art of pleaſing is com- 
pounded, and how the want of the leaſt of them low- 
ers the whole; but the principal ingredient is undoubt- 
edly, la douceur dans les manitres : nothing will give 
you this more than keeping company. with your ſuperi- 
ors, Madame Lambert tells her ſon, * que vos liai- 
ſons ſoient avec des perſonnes au deſſus de vous, par la 
vous Vous accoutumez au reſpect et à la politeſſe; avec ſes 
egaux on ſe neglige, Peſprit Saſſoupit. She adviſes him 
too to frequent thoſe people, and to ſee their in- 
fide; I il eft bon d anprocher les hommes, de les voir à 
| decouvert : ; et avec leur merite de tous les jours. A hap- 
py expreſſion I It was for this reaſon that I have ſo of- 
ten adviſed you to eſtabliſh and domeſticate yourſelf, 
wherever you can, in good houſes of people above. 
you, that you may ſee their every-day character, man- 
ners, habits, Sc. One muſt ſee people undreſſed, to 
judge truly of their ſhape ; when they are dreſſed to go 


abroad, their clothes are contrived to conceal, or at 


leaſt palltate, the defects of it: as full - bottomed wigs 


were contrived for the Duke of Burgundy, to conceal 
his hump back. Happy thoſe who have no faults to 
diſguiſe nor weakneſſes to conceal ! there are few, if 


Vol. 1k LG, Co 55 any 


Let your connections be with people above you; by that 
means you will acquire a habit of reſpeQ and politeneſs. With 
one's equals one is apt to become e and the mind grows 
torpid. 

1 In order to judge of men, one muſt be intimately connected; 
thus you ſee * without a veil, and with their mere every-day 
merit. 
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any ſuch ; but unhappy thoſe, who know little enough 
ofs the world to judge by outward appearances. Courts 
are the beſt keys to characters: there every paſſion: is 
buſy, every art exerted, every character analyſed: jea- 
lauſy, ever watchful, not only diſcovers, but expoſes, 
the myſteries of the trade, ſo that even by- ſtanders 5 
apprenent a deviner. There too the great art of pleaſing. 
is practiſed, taught, and learned with all its graces and 
delicacies. It is the firſt thing needful there: it is the 
abſolutely neceſſary harbinger of merit and talents, let 
them be ever ſo great. There is no advancing a ſtep 
without it. Let miſanthropes and would-be philoſo- | 
phers declame as much as they pleaſe againſt the vices, 
the fimulation, and diflimulation of courts; thoſe in- 
vectives are always the reſult of ignorance, os, 
or envy. Let them ſhow me a cottage, where there 
are not the ſame. vices of which they accuſe. courts; 
with this difference only, that in a cottage they appear 
in their native deformity, and that in courts, manners 
and good breeding make them leſs ſhocking, and blunt- 
their edge. No, be. convinced that the good-breed- 
ing, the tournure, la douceur dans les manieres, which 
alone are to be acquired at courts, are not the ſhowiſh 
trifles only which ſome people call or think them: they 
are a ſolid good; they prevent a great deal of real miſ- 
chief; they create, adorn, and ſtrengthen friendſhips :. 
they keep hatred within bounds, they promote good- 
humour and good-will in families, where the want of 
good- breeding and gentleneſs of manners is commonly 
the original cauſe of diſcord. Get then, before it is 
too late, an habit of theſe mitiores virtutes : practiſe 
them upon every the leaſt occaſion, that they may be 
eaſy and familiar to you upon the greateſt; for they 
loſe a great degree of their merit if they ſeem laboured, 
and only called in upon extraordinary occaſions. I 
tell you truly, this is now the only doubtful part of 
your 
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your character with me; and it is for that reaſon. that 
I dwell upon it ſo much, and inculcate it ſo often. I 
ſhall ſoon ſee whether this doubt of mine is founded; 
or rather, I hope I ſhall ſoon ſee that it is not. 

This moment I receive your letter of the gth, N. 8. 
I am forry to find that you have had, though ever ſo 
ſlight, a return of your Carniolan diſorder; and 1 hope 
your concluſion will prove a true one, and that this will 
be the laſt, I will ſend the mohairs by the firſt oppor- 
tunity. As for the pictures, I am already fo full, that 
I am reſolved not to buy one more, unleſs by great 
accident 1 ſhould meet with ſomething ene 
1 and as ſurpriſingly cheap. 

I ſhould have thought that Lord * * „at his ages 
and with his parts and addreſs, need not have been re- 
duced to keep an opera wh—e, in ſuch a place as Pa- 


ris, where ſo many women of faſhion generouſly ſerve 


as volunteers. I am ſtill more ſorrry that he is in 
love with her; for that will take him out of good com- 
pany, and ſink him into bad; ſuch as fidlers, pipers, 


and id genus omne; moſt unedifying and een 


company for a man of faſhion! _ 
Lady Cheſterfield makes 5 a chouland- compli- 
ments. Adieu, my dear child. | | 
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YL Gioribitch; June the roth, 5 8. 17 37. 
Mx DEAR FRIEND, 


OUR. ladies were ſo flow in giving r peeike 

orders, that the mohairs, of which you at laſt 
ſent me the patterns, were all ſold. However, to pre- 
vent farther delays (for ladies are apt to be very impa- 
tient, when at laſt they know their own minds) I have 
taken the quantities deſired, of three mohairs which 
come neareſt to the deſeription you ſent me ſome time 
ago; in Madame Monconſeil's own hand; and I will 
ſend them to Calais by the firſt opportunity. In giv- _ 
ing /a petite Blot her piece, you have a fine occaſion of 
faying fine things, if ſo inclined. 7 
Lady Hervey, who is your puff and c 
writes me word, that ſhe ſaw you lately dance at a ball, 
and that you dance very genteely. I am extremely 
glad to hear it; for (by the maxim that omne majus 
continet in ſe minus) if you dance genteely, I preſume 
Fou walk, ſit, and ſtand genteely too; things which 
are much more eaſy, though much more neceſſary than 
dancing well. I have known many very genteel peo. 
ple, who could not dance well; but l never knew any 
body dance very well, who was not genteel in other 
things. You will probably often have occafion to ſtand 
in circles, at the levees of princes and minifters,, when 
it is very neceſſary, de pater de ſa perſonne, et a'etre bien 
plante, with your feet not too near nor too diſtant from 
each other. More people ſtand and walk, than fit 
genteely. Awkward, ill-bred people, being aſhamed, 
cdmmonly fit up bolt upright, and ſtiff; others, too 
negligent and eaſy ſe veautrent dans leur fauteuil, which 
"0 agracetul* and ill-bred, unleſs where the familiarity 
18 


\ 
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is extreme; ; but a man of faſhion makes. himſelf 
eaſy, and appears ſo, by leaning gracefully, inſtead 
of lolling ſupinely; and by varying thoſe eaſy atti- 
tudes, inſtead of that ſtiff immobility of a baſhful 
booby. You cannot conceive, nor can I ex- 
preſs, how advantageous a good air, genteel motions, 
and engaging addreſs are, not only among women, but 
among men, and even in the courſe of buſineſs; they 
faſcinate the affections, they ſteal a preference, they 
play about the heart till they engage it. I know a 
man, and fo do you, who, without a grain of merit, 
knowledge, or _ talents, has raiſed himſelf millions 
of degrees above his level, fingly by a good air, and en- 
gaging manners; inſomuch, that the very prince ho 
raiſed him ſo high, calls him, mon aimable vautrrien: 
but of this do not open your lips, pour cauſc. I give 
you this ſecret, as the ſtrongeſt proof imaginable. of 
the efficacy of air, addreſs, tournure et tous ces petits, riens, 

Your other puff and panegyriſt, Mr. Harte, is gone 

to Windſor, in his way to Cornwall, in order. to be 
back ſoon enough to meet you here; I really believe 
he is as impatient for that moment as I am, el c'eſt tout 
dire : but, however, notwithſtanding my impatience, 
if, by chance, you ſhould then be in a ſituation, that 
leaving Paris would coſt your heart too many pangs, I 
allow you to put off your journey, and to tell me, as 
Feſtus did Paul, at a more convenient ſeaſon I will ſpeak 
zo thee. You ſee by this, that I eventually ſacrifice my 
| ſentiments to yours, and this in a very uncommon object 
of paternal complaiſance. Provided always, and be 
it underſtood © (as they ſay in Acts of Parliament) 
that, gue te cumque domat Venus, non erubeſcendis adurtt 
jgnibus. If your heart will let you come, bring with 
you only your valet de chambre, Chriſtian, and your | 
own footman; not your valet de place, whom you may 


diſmiſs 
The Marechal De Richelieu. 
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_ diſmiſs for the time, as alſo your coach; but you had 


beſt keep on your lodgings, the intermediate expence 
of which will be but inconfiderable, and you will want 
them to leave your books and baggage in. Bring only 
the clothes you travel in, one ſuit of black, for the 
- mourning for the prince will not be quite out by- that 
time, and one ſuit of your fine clothes, two or three of 
your laced ſhirts, and the reſt plain ones; of other 
things, as bags, feathers, &c. as you think proper. 
Bring no books, unleſs two or three for your amuſe- 
ment upon the road; for we muſt apply ſingly to 
Engliſh, in which you are certainly no puriſte, and I 
will ſupply you ſufficiently with the proper Engliſh 
authors. I ſhall, probably, keep you here till 25 
the middle of October, and certainly. not longer; 
being abſolutely neceſſary for you to paſs the os 
winter at Paris; ſo that ſhould any fine eyes ſhed tears 
for your departure, you may dry on! BY the prone 
oy your return in w] months. 

Have you got a matter for 5 2. If. the mvthet 
is s very hot, you may leave your riding at the mange 
till you return to Paris, unleſs you think the exerciſe 
does you more good than the heat can do you harm; ; 
but I defire you will not leave off Marcel for one mo- 


ment: your fencing likewiſe, if you have a mind, may 


ſubſide for the ſummer; but you will do well to reſume 
it in the winter, and to be adroit at it, but by no means 
for offence, only for den in caſe 255 ee | 
ne 8 wa Tours. | 


* 
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P. "IF "Oy to give you one bomben, when 


you come here, which is, not to e i the 
he ab d with you. ; 
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V ES bienſtances *® are a moſt neceſſary part of the 
© © "knowledge of the world, They confift in the 
relations of perſons, things, time, and place; good 
ſenſe points them out, good company perfects them, 
(ſuppoſing always an attention, and a defire to pleaſe) 
and good policy recommends them. 


Were you to converſe with a King, you ought to be 
as eaſy, and unembarraſſed as with your own valet de 
chambre: but yet every look, word, and action, thould 
imply the utmoſt reſpect. What would be proper and 
well-bred with others, much your ſuperiors, would be 
abſurd and ill-bred with one fo very much ſo. You 
muſt wait till you are ſpoken to; you muſt receive, not 
give, the ſubject of converſation; and you muſt even 
take care that the given ſubject of ſuch converſation do 
not lead you into any impropriety. The art would be 
to carry it, if poſſible, to ſome indirect flattery : ſuch 
as commending thoſe virtues in ſome other perſon, in 
which that Prince either thinks he does, or at leaſt 
would be thought by others to excel. Almoſt the 
ſame precautions, are neceſſary to be (uſed with 
Miniſters, Generals, &c. who expect to be treated with 
very near the ſame reſpect as their maſters, and com- 
monly deſerve it better. There is, however, this dit- 
| ference, that one may begin the converſation with them, 
if on their fide it ſhould happen to drop, provided one 

| | . 


* This ſingle word implies decorum, good breeding, and 
propriety. | | 
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does not carry it to any ſubject, upon which it is im- 
proper either for them to ſpeak or be ſpoken to. In 
theſe two caſes, certain attitudes and actions would be 
extremely abſurd, becauſe too eaſy, and conſequently 


diſreſpectful. As for inſtance, if you were to put your 
arms acroſs in your boſom, twirl your ſnuff- box, tram- 


ple with your feet, ſcratch your head, Sc. it would be 


ſhockingly ill-bred in that company; and, indeed, not 
extremely well - bred in any other. The great difficulty 


in thoſe caſes, though : a very ſurmountable one by at- 
tention and cuſtom, is to join perfect inward eaſe with 


perſest outward reſpect. 


In mixed companies with your equals 1 Big in mixed 


companies all people are to a certain degree equal) 


greater eaſe and liberty are allowed; but they too 


have their bounds within benſeance. There | is a ſocial 


reſpect neceſſary: you may ftart your own ſubject of 


coverſation with modeſty, taking great care, however, 
* Je ne jamais parler de cordes dans la maiſon d'un pendũ. 
Your words, geſtures, and attitudes, have a greater 


degree of latitude, though by no means an unbounded 


one. You may have your hands in your pockets, take 


auff, ſit, ſtand, or oceaſſionally walk, as you like: but 1 
believe you would not think it very bienſeant to whiſtle, 
put on your | hat, looſen Jour garters or your buckles, 
lie down upon a couch, or go to bed, and welter in 


an eaſy chair. Theſe are negligences and freedoms 
which one can only take when quite alone: they are 
injurious to ſuperiors, ſhocking and offenſi ve to equals, 
brutal . and inſulting to inferiors. That eaſineſs of 
carriage and behaviour, which is exceedingly engaging, 
widely differs from negligence and inattention, and by 


no means implies that one may do whatever one pleaſes; 


it only means that one is not to be ſtiff, formal, em- 
| barraſſed, 


ou : 


A Never to mention a rope in the family or a man who has been 
| hanged? 


! 


— 
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barraſſed, diſconcerted and aſhamed, like country 
bumpkins, and people who have never been in good 
company; but it requires great attention to, and a 
ſcrupulous: obſervation of, les bienſeances : whatever 
one ought to do, is to be done with eaſe and uncon- 
cern; whatever is improper muſt not be done at all. 
In mixed companies alſo, different ages and ſexes are 
to be differently addreſſed. You would not talk of 
your pleaſures to men of a certain age, gravity, and 
. dignity; they juſtly expect, from young people, a 

degree of deference and regard. You ſhould be full 
as eaſy with them, as with people of your own years: 
but your manner muſt be different; more reſpe& muſt 
be implied; and it is not amiſs to inſinunte, that from 
them you expect to learn. It flatters, and comforts 
age for not being able to take a part in the joy and 
titter of youth. To women you ſhould always ad- 
dreſs yourſelf with great outward reſpect and attention, 
whatever. you feel inwardly ; their ſex is by long pre- 


ſcription intitled to it; and it is among the duties f 


bienſeance-: at the ſame time, that reſpect is very 
properly, and very agreeably, mixed with a degree of 
enjouement, if you have it: but then, that badinag? 
muſt either directly or indirectly tend to their praiſe, 
and even not be liable to a malicious conſtruction to 
their diſadvantage. But here too, great attention muſt 
be had to the difference of age, rank, and ſituation. 
A Marichale of fifty muſt not be played with like a 
young coquette of fifteen: reſpect and ſerious  enjoue- 
ment, if J may couple thoſe two words, muſt be uſed 
with the former, and mere badinage, zeſte.mime. u 

peu de poliſſonerie, is pardonable with the latter. 
Another important point of les bienſtances, ſeldom 
enough attended to, is not to run your own preſent 
humour and diſpoſition indiſcriminately againſt every 
body : but. to obſerve, conform to, and adopt theirs. 
| | | For 
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For example; if you happened to be in high -good- 
humqdur, and a flow of ſpirits, would you go and ſing 
a * pont neuf, or cut a caper, to la Marechale de 

Coigny, the Pope's Nuncio, or Abbe Sallier, or to any 
perſon of natural gravity and melancholy, or who at 
that time ſhould be in grief? I believe not; as, on the 
other hand, I ſuppoſe, that if you were in low ſpirits, 
or real grief, you would not chuſe to bewail your ſitua- 
tion with la petite Blot. If you cannot command your 
preſent humour and diſpoſition, ſingle out thoſe to con- 
verſe with, who pan to be in . humour the n 
to your o] um. 

Loud laughter is ids intonfifient l 151 
ſcances, as it is only the illiberal and noiſy teſtimony of 
the joy of the mob, at ſome very filly thing. A gen- 
tleman is often ſeen, but very ſeldom heard to laugh: 
nothing is more contrary to les bien/tances than horſe 
play, er jeux de main of any kind whatever, and has 
often very ſerious, ſometimes very fatal conſequences. 
Romping, ſtruggling, throwing things at one another's 
head, are the becoming pleaſantries of the mob, but de- 
grade a gentleman; g7uoco di mano, giuoco di villano, is 
a very true faying, among the ww true fayings of the 
Italiansss. yy 

Peremptorineſs and decifion in young people is con- 
traire aux bienſcances: they ſhould ſeldom ſeem to afſert, 
and always ufe ſome. ſoftening mitigating expreſſion ; 5 
ſuch as Sil weſt permis de le dire, je croirois plutöt, (i 
joſe mexpliquer, which ſoften the manner, without giv- 
Fl up or even weakening the thing. People of more 
age and experience expect, and are en to that de. 
gree of deference. ö 

There is a bienſcance alſo with regard to people of the 
loweſt degree; a gentleman obſerves it with his foot- 
man, even with the beggar in the ſtreet. He confiders 
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them as objects of compaſſion, not of inſult z he ſpeaks 
to neither d'un ton bruſque, but corrects the one coolly, 
and refuſes-the other with humanity. There is no one 
occaſion in the world, in which le ton bruſque is becom- 
ing a gentleman, In ſhort, les bienſeances are another 
word for mannors, and extend to every part of life. 
They are propriety ; the Graces ſhould attend in order 
to complete them: the Graces enable us to do, gen- 
teelly and pleaſingly, what les bien/eances require to be 
done at all. The latter are an obligation upon every 
man; the former are infinite advantage and ornament 
to any man. May you unite both 

Though you dance well, do not think that you aue 
| well enough, and' conſequently not endeavour to dafice 
Kill better. And though you ſhould be told that you 
are genteel, ſtill aim at being genteeler. If Marcel . 
ſhould, do not you be ſatisfied. Go on, court the 
Graces all your life-time; you will find no better 
friends at court: they will ſpeak in your 2 to rag 
hearts of Princes, Miniſters, and Miſtreſſes. 

Nov that all tumultuous paſſions and quick ſenſati- 
ons have ſubſided with me, and that I have no torment- 
ing cares nor boiſterous pleaſures to agitate me, my 
greateſt joy is to confider the fair profpect you have 
before you, and to hope and believe you will enjoy it. 
You are already in the world, at an age when others 
| have hardly heard of it, Your character is hitherto 
not only unblemiſhed in its moral part, but even un- 
ſullied by any low, dirty, and ungentleman like vice; 
and will, I hope, continue ſo. 3 

Your knowledge is ſound, extenſive, and avowed, 
eſpecially in every thing relative to your deſtination. 
With ſuch materials to begin with, what then is want- 
ing ? Not fortune, as you have found by experience. 
You have had, and ſhall have, fortune ſufficient to aſſiſt 
your merit and your induftry ; and, if I can help it, 

Te 8 you 
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you never ſhall have enough to make you negligent of 
either. You have too mens ſana in corpore ſano, the 


greateſt bleſſing of all. All therefore that you want, is 


as much in your power to acquire, as to eat your 


breakfaſt when ſet before you: it is only that know- 


ledge of the world, that elegancy of manners, that 
univerſal politeneſs, and thoſe graces, which keeping 
good company, and ſeeing variety of places and 
characters, muſt inevitably, with the leaſt attention on 
your part, give you. Your foreign deſtination leads to 


the greateſt things, and your parliamentary ſituation / 


will facilitate your progreſs; conſider then this pleaſ- 
ing proſpect as attentively for yourſelf, as I conſider it 
for you. Labour on your part to realiſe it, as I will 
on mine to aſſiſt and enable Prot to do it. Nullun 
numen abeſt, ſi fit prudentia. 
Adieu! my dear child, I count the 8 till 1 - 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing you : : I ſhall ſoon count the 
hours, and at ak: the minutes, with er ee im- 
pops | | 

e e 
TBS The LN are this day. g gone om 3 "oy 
Calais; recommended to the care of Madame Morel, 
and directed, as deſired, to the Comptroller General, 
The three pieces come to fix hypgred . and eighty 
Exench livres. 
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Greenwich, June the 20th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


O very few people, eſpecially young travellers, 
ſee what they ſee, or hear what they hear, that 
though I really believe it may be unneceſſary with you, 
yet there can-be no harm in reminding you; from time 
to time, to ſee what you ſee, and to hear what you 
hear; that is, to ſee and hear as you ſhould do. Fri- 
volous futile people, who make, at leaſt, three parts in 
four of mankind, only defire to ſee and hear what their 
frivolous and futile præ- curſors have ſeen and heared ; - 
as St. Peter's, the Pope, and High Maſs, at Rome; 
Notre Dame, Verſailles, the French King, and the 
French Comedy, in France. A man of parts ſees 
and hears very differently from theſe gentlemen, and 
a great deal more. He examines and informs himſelf 
thoroughly, of every thing he ſees or hears; and, 
more particularly, as it is relative to his own profeſſion 
or deſtination. Your deſtination is political ; the object 
therefore of your inquiries and obſervations ſhould be 
the political, interior of things: the forms of govern- 
ment, laws, regulations, cuſtoms, trade, manufactures, 
Sc. of the ſeveral nations of Europe. This know- 
ledge is much better acquired by. converſation, with 

| ſenſible and well-informed people, than by books; the 
beſt of which, upon theſe ſubjects, are always imper- 


fect. For example, there are Preſent States of France, 


as there are of England; but they are always defective, 
being publiſhed by people uninformed, who only copy 
one another: they are, en worth looking into; 


becauſe 
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becauſe they point out objects for inquiry, which other- 


wiſe might poſſibly never have occurred to one's mind: 
but an hour's converſation with a ſenſible Pre/ident or 


Conſeiller, will let you more into the true ſtate of the 


parliament of Paris, than all the books in France. In 
the ſame manner, the Almanach Militaire is worth your 


having; but two or three converſations with officers 


will inform you much better of their military regula- 
tions. People have, commonly, a partiality for their 
own profeſſions, love to talk of them, and are even 


flattered by being conſulted upon the ſubje& ; when, 


therefore, you are with any of thoſe military gentlemen 


(and you can hardly be in any company without ſome) 


aſk them military queſtions. Inquire into their me- 


thods of diſcipline, quartering, and clothing their men; 


inform yourlelf of their pay, their perquiſites, Loos 


montres, leurs ẽtapes, &c. Do the ſame, as to the na- 


rine, and make yourſelf particularly maſter of that 
detail; which has, and always will have, a great rela- 
tion to the affairs of England; and, in proportion as 


you get good nnn make minutes of them in 


writing. ö |] 

The regulations of trade and commerce. in F rance 
are excellent, as appears but too plainly for us, by 
the great increaſe of both, within theſe thirty years; 
for, not to mention their extenſive commerce in both 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, they have got the whole 
trade of the Levant from us; and now ſupply all the 
foreign markets with their ſugars, to the ruin almoſt 
of our ſugar colonies, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the 
Leeward Iſlands. Get, therefore, what informations 
you can of theſe matters alſo. 

Inquire too into their church matters; for whith 
the preſent diſputes, between the court and the clergy, 
give you fair and frequent opportunities. Know the 
particular rights of the Gallican church, in oppoſition 
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to the pretenſions of the ſee of Rome. I need not 
recommend ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. to vou, fince I hear 
that you ſtudy, Du Pin very aſſiduouſſy. 
JTuou cannot imagine how much this ſolid and uſeful 
Fanowledge of other countries will diſtinguiſh you in 
your own (where, to. ſay the truth, it is very little 
known or cultivated) beſides the great uſe it is of in 
all foreign negociations : not to mention, that it enables 
a man to ſhine in all companies. When Kings and 
Princes have any knowledge, it is of this ſort, and 
more particularly; and therefore it is the uſual topic 
of their levee converſations, in which it will qualify 
you to bear a conſiderable part: it brings you more 
acquainted with them; and they are pleaſed to have 
people talk to them on a Ab r in which "ey think 
to ſhine. | 
There is a ſort of chit- ent, or frnall-talk; which is 
the general run of converſation at courts, and in moſt 
mixed companies, It is a ſort of middling converſati- 
on, neither filly nor edifying ; but, however, very ne- 
ceſſary for you to be maſter of. It turns upon the 
public events of Europe, and then is at its beſt; very 
often upon the number, the goodneſs, or badneſs, the 
diſcipline, or the clothing of the troops of different 
Princes; ſometimes upon the families, the marriages, 
the relations of princes, and conſiderable people; and, 
ſometimes, ſur la bonne chere, the magnificence of pub- 
lic entertainments, balls, maſquerades, Fc. I would 
wiſh you to be able to talk upon all theſe things, bet- 
ter, and with more knowledge than other people; in- 
ſomuch that, upon thoſe occafions, you ſhould be ap- 


plied to, and that people ſhould ſay, I dare Jay Mr. 
Stanhope can tell us. 


Second-rate knowledge, and miciiling talents, carry 

a man farther at courts, and in the buſy part of the 
world, than ſuperior knowledge and ſhining parts. 
Tacitus 
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Tacitus very juſtly accounts for a man's having always 
kept in favour, and enjoyed the beſt employments, 
under the tyrannical reigns. of three or four of the 
very worſt Emperors, by ſaying, that it was not propter 
aliquam eximiam artem, ſed quia par negotiis neque ſupra 
erat.. Diſcretion is the great article; all thoſe things 
are to be learned, and only learned by keeping a great 
deal of the beſt company. Frequent thoſe good 
houſes where you have already a footing, and wriggle 
yourſelf ſomehow or other into every other. Haunt 
the courts particularly, in order to get that routine. 
This moment I receive yours of the 18th N. S. 
You will have had ſome time ago my final anſwers 
concerning the pictures; and, by my laſt, an account 
that the mohairs were gone, to Madam Morel * 
Calais, with the proper directions. 
Il am ſorry that your two ſons. in- law, the princes 
B——, are ſuch boobies; however, as they have the 
honour of being ſo nearly related to you, I will ſhow 
them what civilities I can. 
I confeſs you have not time for long a from 
Paris at preſent, becauſe of your various maſters, all 
which I would have you apply to cloſely while you are 
now in that capital : but when you return thither, after 
the viſit you intend me the honour of; I do not 
propoſe your having any maſter at all, except Marcel, 
once or twice aweek. And then the courts will, I hope, 
be no longer ſtrange countries to you, for I would have 
you run down frequently to Verſailles and St. Cloud, 
for three or four days at a time. You know the Abbe 
de la Ville, who will preſent you to others, ſo that you 
will ſoon be faufile with the reſt of the court. Court 
is the foil in which you are to grow and flouriſh , you 
ought to be well acquainted with the nature of it: 
like all other ſoil, it is in ſome places deeper, in others 
lighter, 
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lighter, but always capable of great improvement by 
cultivation and experience, ' 
You ſay that you want ſome hints for a letter to 


Lady Cheſterfield ; more uſe and knowledge of the 


world will teach you occaſionally to write and talk 


genteely, ſur des riens, which I can tell you is a very 


uſeful part of worldly knowledge; for, in ſome com- 
panies, it would be imprudent to talk upon any thing 


elſe, and with very many people it is impoſſible to talk - 
of any thing elle; 3 _ would not underſtand ow 


Adieu ! 
LETTER XLI. 


1 June 24th, 0. 8. 178m. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


IR, addreſs, manners, 2 graces, are of ſuch 
infinite advantage to whoever has them, and ſo 


peculiarly and eſſentially neceſſary for you, that now, 


as the time of our meeting draws near, I tremble for 
fear I ſhould not find you poſſeſſed of them; and, 


to tell you the truth, I doubt you are not yet ſufficiently 


convinced of their importance. There is, for inſtance, 
your intimate friend Mr. H———, who, with great 
merit, deep knowledge, and a thouſand good qualities, 
will never make a figure in the world while he lives; 
Why ? Merely for want of thoſe external and ſhowiſh 
accompliſhments, which he began the world too late 
to acquire; and which, with his ſtudious and philoſo- 


phical turn, I believe he thinks are not worth his at- 
_ tention. He may, very probably, make a figure in 


the republic of letters ; but he had ten thouſand times 


better make a figure as a man of the world and of 
| bufineſs in the republic of the United Provinces ; 


which, take my word for it, he never will. 
Vo“. II. N As 
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As I open myſelf, without the leaſt reſerve, when- 


ever I think that my doing ſo can be of any uſe to you, 
I will give you a ſhort account of myſelf. When 1 


firſt came into the world (which was at the age you are 


me in that important article by two or three years at 
leaſt) at nineteen, I left the univerfity of Cambridge, 


where I was an abſolute pedant: when I talked my 


beſt, I quoted Horace; when I aimed at being faceti- 


ous, I quoted Martial; and when 1 had a mind to be 


a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. I was convinced 
that none but the ancients had common ſenſe ; that the 
Claſſics contained every thing that was either neceſſary, 
uſeful, or ornamental to men; and I was not without 
thoughts of wearing the ſoga virilis of the Romans, 
inſtead of the vulgar and illiberal dreſs of the moderns. 
With theſe excellent notions, I went firft to the Hague, 
where, by the help of ſeveral letters of recommenda- 


miſtaken in almoſt every one notion I had entertained. 


ow 


tion, I was ſoon introduced into all the beſt company; 
and where I very ſoon diſcovered, that J was totally 


Fortunately, I had a ſtrong deſire to pleaſe (the mixed 


reſult of good-nature, and a vanity by no means 


, blameable) and was ſenfible, that I had nothing but the 


defire I therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to acquire 
the means too. I ſtudied attentivdly and minutely the 
dreſs, the air, the manner, the addreſs, and the turn of 
converſation of all thoſe whom ] found to be the peo- 


ple in faſhion, and moſt generally allowed to pleaſe. 


I imitated them as well as I could: if I heard that one 
man was reckoned remarkably genteel, I carefully 


watched his dreſs, motions, and attitudes, and-formed 


my own upon them. When J heard of another, whoſe 
converſation was agreeable and engaging, I liſtened and 
attended to the turn of it. I addreſſed myſelf, though 


de 
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de trbs mauvaiſe grace, to all the moſt faſhionable fine 
ladies; confeſſed, and laughed with them at my own 
awkwardneſs and rawneſs, recommending myſelf” as an 
object for them to try their ſkill in forming. By theſe 
means, and with a paſſionate deſire of pleaſing" every 
body, I came by degrees to pleaſe ſome; and, I can 
aſſure you, that what little figure I have made in the 
world, has been much more owing to that paſſionate 
defire I had of pleaſing univerſally, than to any intrin- 
fic merit, or ſound knowledge I might ever have been 
maſter of. My paſſion for pleaſing was ſo ſtrong (and 
I am very glad it was ſo) that I own to you fairly, I 
wiſhed to make every woman I ſaw, in love with me, 
and every man I met with, admire me. Without this 
paſſion, for the object, I ſhould never have been ſo at- 
tentive to the means; and 1 own 1 cannot conceive 
how 'it is poſſible for any man of good-nature' and 
good ſenſe to be without this paſſion. Does not good- 
nature incline us to pleaſe all thoſe we converſe: with, 
of whatever rank or ſtation they may be? And does 
not good ſenſe, and common obſervation, ſnow of what 
infinite uſe it is to pleaſe? Oh! but one may pleaſe by 
the good qualities of the heart, and the knowledge of 
the head, without that faſhionable air, addreſs, and 
manner, which is mere tinſel. I deny it. A man 
may be eſteemed and reſpected, but 1 defy him to 
pleaſe without them. Moreover, at your age, I would 
not have contented myſelf with barely pleaſing ; 1 
wanted to ſhine, and to diſtinguiſh myſelf in the world 
as a man of faſhion and gallantry, as well as buſineſs. 
And that ambition or vanity, call it what you pleaſe, 
was a right one; it hurt nobody, and made me, exert 
whatever talents I had. It is the ſpring of a thouſand 
right and good things. „ Hes 
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I was talking you over the other day with one very | 


much your friend, and who had often been with you, 


both at Paris and in Italy. Among the innumerable 
queſtions, which you may be ſure I aſked him concern- 
ing you, I happened to mention your dreſs (for, to ſay 
the truth, it was the only thing of which I thought 
him a competent judge) upon which he ſaid, that you 


dreſſed tolerably . at Paris; but that in Italy you 


dreſſed ſo ill, of he uſed to joke with you upon it, 
and even to tear your cloaths. Now, I muſt tell you, 
that at your age it is as ridiculous not to be very well 
dreſſed, as at my age it would be, if I were to wear a 
white feather and red-heeled ſhoes. Dreſs is one of the 
various ingredients that contribute to the art of pleaſ- 
ing; it pleaſes the eyes at leaft, and more eſpecially 
of women. Addreſs yourſelf to the ſenſes, if you 
would pleaſe; dazzle the eyes, ſooth and flatter the 
ears of mankind; engage their heart, and let their 
reaſon do its worft againſt you. Suaviter in modo is 
the great ſeeret. Whenever you find yourſelf engaged 
Inſenſibly in favour of any body, of no ſuperior merit 
nor diſtinguiſhed talents, examine, and fee what it is 
that has made thoſe impreſſions upon you; and you 
will find that it is that douceur, that gentleneſs of man- 
ners, that air and addreſs, which I have fo often 
recommended to you; and from thence draw this ob- 
vious concluſion, that what pleaſes you in them, will 
pleaſe others in you; for we are all made of the ſame 
clay, though ſome of the lumps are a little finer, and 
ſome a little ooarſer; but, in general, the ſureſt way © 
judge of others is to examine and analyſe one's ſelf 
thoroughly. When we meet I will aſſiſt you in that 
analyſis, in which every man wants ſome aſſiſtance 
againſt his own ſelf. love. Adieu. 


LETTER 
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Send June the oth 0. 8. 1s. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


PW give the encloſed to our friend the Abbe; 
it is to congratulate him upon his canonicat, 
which I am really very glad of, and I hope it will 
fatten him up to Boileau's Canonine; at preſent he is 

as meagre as an Apoſtle or a Prophet. By the way, has 
he ever introduced you to la Ducheſſe PAiguillon? If 
he has not, make him preſent you; and if he has, fre- 
quent her, and make her many compliments from me. 
She has uncommon ſenſe and — for a woman, 
and her houſe is the reſort of one ſet of les beau 
eſprits. It is a ſatisfaction and a ſort of credit to be 

acquainted with thoſe gentlemen z and it puts a young 
fellow in faſhion. A propes des beaux eſprits, have you 
les entries at Lady Sandwich's z who, old as ſhe was, 
when I ſaw her laſt, had the ſtrongeſt parts of any 
woman I ever knew in my life? If you are not ac- 
quainted with her, either the Dutcheſs d' Aiguillon or 
Lady Hervey can, and I dare ſay will, introduce you. 
I can aſſure you, it is very well worth your while, both 
upon her own account, and for the ſake of the people 
of wit and learning who frequent her. In ſuch com- 
panies there is always ſomething to be learned, as well 

as manners: the converſation turns upon ſomething 


above trifles: ſome point of literature, criticiſm, 


hiſtory, &c. is (diſcuſſed with - ingenuity and good 
manners; for I muſt do the French people of learn- 
ing juſticez they are not . as moſt of ours are: 
they are gentlemen. | 


Our 


Bid © 
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Our, Abbe writes: me word that you were gone to 


Compiegne; I am very glad of it; other courts muſt 
form you for your own. He tells me too, that you 


have left off riding at the mange; I have no objection 


to that, it takes up a great deal of the morning; and 
if you have got a genteel and firm ſeat on horſeback, 
it is enough for you, now that tilts and tournaments 
are laid aſide. I ſuppoſe you have hunted at Com- 
piegne. The King's hunting there, 1 am told, is a 
fine fight. The French manner of hunting is gentle- 
man- like; ours is only for bumpkins and boobies.” 
The poor beaſts here, are purſued and run down by 
much greater beaſts than themſelves; and the true 
Britiſi fox- hunter is moſt undoubtedly a ſpecies ap- 


propriated and peculiar to chis en en no other 


part of the globe produces. ris <2 
I hope: you apply the time you Ins cn . dba. 


riding: houſe to uſeful, more than to learned purpoſes; 


for ] »can aſſure you, they are very different things. 
I, would have you allow but one hour a day for Greek; 


and that more to keep what you have, than to e 


it: by Greek, 1 mean uſeful: Greek books, | ſuch as 
Demoſthenes, | Thucydides, Sc. and not the poets, 


with whom you are already enough acquainted. Your 


Latin w 


Il -take- care of itſelf. Whatever more time 


| you have for reading, pray beſtow it upon thoſe books 
which are immediately relative to your deſtination; 


ſuch as modern hiſtory, in the modern languages; ; me- 
moirs,” anecdotes, letters, negotiations, &c. Collect 
alſo if you can, authentically, the preſent ſtate of all 
the courts and countries in Europe, the characters of 
the Kings and Princes, their wives, their miniſters, and 
their w $; their ſeveral views, connections, and 
intereſts ; the ſtate of their finances, their military 
force, their trade, manufactures, and commerce. That 


is 
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is the uſeful the neceſſary knowledge for you, and; in- 
deed for every gentleman. But with all this, remember 
that living books are much better than dead ones; 
and throw away no time (for it is thrown away) with 
the latter, which you can employ well with the former; 
for books muſt now be only your amuſement, but by 
no means your bufineſs. 1 had much rather that you 
were paſſionately in love with ſome determined coquette 
of condition, (who would lead you a dance, faſhion, - 
ſupple, and poliſh you) than that you knew all Plato 
and Ariſtotle by heart: an hour at Verſailles, Com- 
piegne, or St. Cloud, is now worth more to you, than 
three hours in your cloſet, with the beſt books that 
ever were written. + 
1 hear the diſpute en, hs Court 8 hs 8 

is made up amicably ; both parties have yielded ſome- 
thing; the King being afraid of loſing more of his 

ſoul, and the Clergy more of their revenue. Thoſe 
gentlemen are very ſkilful in making the moſt of the 
vices, and the weakneſſes of the laity. 1 hope you 
have read and informed yourſelf fully of every thing 
relative to that affair; it is a very important queſtion, 


in which the prieſthood of every country in Europe is 


highly concerned. If you would be thoroughly con- 


vinced that their tythes are of divine inſtitution, and 


their property the property of God himſelf, not to be 
touched by any power on earth, read Fra- Paolo de bene- 
ficiis, an excellent and ſhort book; for which, and ſome 


other treatiſes againſt the court of Rome, he was ſtil- 


letto'd; which made him ſay afterwards, upon ſeeing 
an anonymous book written againſt him, by order of 
the Pope, Conoſco bene lo flile Romano. „ 
The Parliament of Paris, and the States of od 
guedoc, will, I believe, hardly ſcramble of; having 


| anly reaſon and- Juſtice, but no terrors on their fide. 


Thoſe 


A — 
— 

2 
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Thoſe are political and conſtitutional queſtions, that 
well deſerve your attention and inquiries, I hope you 
are thoroughly maſter of them. It is alſo worth your 
while to collect and keep all the __ written upon 


_ thoſe fubjeds. 


I hope you have been thanked by your ladies, at 
leaſt, if not paid 1 in money, for the mohairs, which l 
ſent by a courier to Paris ſome time ago, inſtead of 
ſending them to Madame Morel at Calais, as I told 
you I ſhould. Do they like them; and do they like 


you the better for getting them? La petite Blot devrott 


at moins puaier de ſa perſonne, As for Madame de 


Polignac, I believe you will very willingly hold her 


excuſed from perſonal payment. 

Before you return to England, pray go again to 
Orli, for two or three days, and alſo to St. Cloud, in 
order to ſecure a good reception there at your return. 
Aſk the Marquis de Matignon too, if he has any 
orders for you in England, or any letters or rg; for 
Lord Bolingbroke. Adieu! Go on and proſper. 


rr n XLII. 


Greenwich, July the 8th, c 8. 1751. 


M DEAR FRIEND, 1 
HE laſt mail brought me your letter of the 3d 
July, N. S. IT amr glad that you are fo well with 
Colonel Yorke, as to be let into ſecret correſpondences. 


Lord Albemarle's feſerve to you is, I believe, more 


owing to his ſecretary than to himſelf; for you ſeem to 


be much in favour with him; and poſſibly too, he has 


uo very ſecret letters to communicate. However, take 
care not to diſtover the leaſt diſſatiaſaction upon this 
ſcore : 
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ſcore; make the proper a to Colonel 
Yorke, for what he does ſhow you; but let neither 
Lord Albemarle nor his people perceive the leaft cold- 


neſs on your part, upon account of what they do not 


ſhow you. It is very often neceſſary, not to manifeſt 
all one feels. Make your court to, and connect your- 
ſelf as much as poſſible with, Colonel Yorke, he may 
be of great uſe to you hereafter; and when you take 
leaye, not only offer to bring over any letters or packets, 


by way of ſecurity; but even aſk, as a favour, to be 


the carrier of a letter from him to his father, the Chan- 


cellor. A propos of your coming here; I confeſs that 


I am weakly impatient for it, and think a few days 
worth getting; I would therefore, inftead of the 25th 


of next month, N. S. which was the day, that, ſome 
time ago, I appointed for your leaving Paris, have you 


ſet out on Friday the 20th Auguſt, N. S.; in conſe- 
quence of which, you will be at Calais ſome time on 
the Sunday following, and probably at Dover within 
four-and-twenty hours afterwards. If you land in the 
morning, you may in a poſt-chaiſe get to Sittingborne 
that day; if you come on ſhore in the evening, you 
can only get to Canterbury, where you will be better 


lodged than at Dover. I will not have you travel in 


the night, nor fatigue and overheat yourſelf, by run- 
ning on fourſcore miles the moment you land. You 
will come ſtraight to Blackheath, where I ſhall be ready 


to meet you, and which is directly upon the Dover 
road to London; and we ſhall go to town together, 
after you have reſted yourſelf a day or two here. All 


the other direQions, which I gave you in my former 


letter, hold ill the ſame. But, notwithſtanding this 


regulation, ſhould you have any particular reaſons for 
leaving Paris two or three days ſooner, or later, than 
the above-mentioned vous tes le maitre., Make all 


your | 
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your arrangemens at Paris for about a ſix weeks ſtay in 
England at fartheſt. | 

had a letter the oa day Fon Ton Huntingdon, 
of which one half at leaſt was your panegyric : it was 
extremely welcome to me from ſo good an hand. 
Cultivate that friendſhip; it will do you honour, -and 
give you ſtrength. Connections, in our mixed parlia- 
mentary government, are of great uſe. | 

I ſend you here encloſed the particular price of 
each of the mohairs; but I do not ſuppoſe that you 
will receive a ſhilling for any one of them. However, 
if any of your ladies ſhould take an odd fancy to pay. 
the ſhorteſt way, in the courſe of buſineſs, is for you to 
keep the money, and to take ſo much leſs from Sir 
John Lambert, in your next draught upon him. 

Jam very ſorry to hear that Lady Hervey is ill · 
Paris does not ſeem to agree with her; ſhe: uſed to 
have great health here. I propos of her; remember, 
when you are with me, not to mention her, but when 
you and I are quite alone, for reaſons which I will tell 
you when we meet: but this is only between you and 
me; and I deſire that you will not fo much AS 56 it 
to her, or any body elſe. = 

If old Kurzay goes to the Valley of Jehoſuphaty 1 
cannot help it; it will be an eaſe to our friend Madame 
Monconſeil, who 1 believe eee her, and ae 5 
will not ſatisfy her in anyway; » | 
Remember to bring your ——— ſome little ata 3 
they need not be of value, but only marks of your 
affection and duty for one who has always been tenderly 
fond of you. . You may bring lady Cheſterfield a 
little Martin ſnuf-box, of about five louis: and you 
need bring over no other preſents ; you and me not 
wanting les petits preſens pour entretenir Pamitit, 
Since 
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Since I wrote what goes before, I have talked you 
over minutely with Lord Albemarle z who told me, 
that he could very ſincerely commend you upon every 
article but one; but upon that one you were often 
Joked, both by him and others. I defired to know 
what that was; he laughed, and told me, it was the 
article of dreſs, in which you were exceedingly negli- 
gent. Though he laughed, I can aſſure you, that it is 
no laughing matter for you; and you will poſſibly be 
ſurprized, when J aſſert, (but, upon my word, it is 
literally true) that to be very well dreſt is of much 
more importance to you, than all the Greek you know 
will be of, theſe thirty years. Remember, that the 
world is now your only buſineſs; and that you muſt 
adopt its cuſtoms and manners, be they filly or be they 
not. To negle& your dreſs, is an affront to all the 
women you keep company with ; as it implies, that 
you do not think them worth that attention which every 
body elſe doth; they mind dreſs, and you will never 
pleaſe them if you negle& yours; and if you do not 
pleaſe the women, you will not pleaſe half the men you 
otherwiſe might. It is the women who put a young 
fellow in faſhion, even with the men. A young fellow 
ought to have a certain fund of coquetry; which 
ſhould make him try all the means of pleaſing, as 
much as any coquette in Europe can do. Old as 1 
am, and little thinking of women, God knows, I am 
very far from being negligent of my dreſs; and why? 
From conformity to cuſtom ; and out of decency to 
men, who expect that degree of complaiſance. I do 
not, indeed, wear feathers and red heels; which would 
ill ſuit my age; but I take care to have my clothes 
well made, my wig well combed and powdered, my 
linen and perſon extremely clean. I even allow my 
footmen forty ſhillings a year extraordinary, that they 
may 
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may be ſpruce and neat. Your figure eſpecially, 


which from its ſtature cannot be very majeſtic and in- 
tereſting, ſhould be the more attended to in point of 
dreſs: as it cannot be impoſante, it ſhould be gentille, 


aimable, bien miſe, It will not admit of negligence and 


carelefineſs. 

Il believe Mr. Hayes thinks that you have lighted 
him a little of late, ſince you have got into ſo much 
other company. I do not, by any means, blame you 
for not frequenting his houſe ſo much as you did at 
firſt, before you had got into ſo many other houſes, 
more entertaining and more inſtructing than his: on 
the contrary, you do very well; but, however, as he 
was extremely civil to you, take care to be ſo to him; 


and make up in manner, what you omit in -matter. 


See him, dine with him before you come away, and al. 
his commands for England, 

Your triangular ſeal is done, and I have given it to 
an Engliſh gentleman, who ſets out in a week for 
Paris, and who will deliver it to Sir John Lambert for 
I cannot conclude this letter, without returning again 
to the ſhowiſh, the ornamental, the ſhining parts of 


your character; which, if you neglect, upon my word, 


you will render the ſolid ones abſolutely uſeleſs : nay, 
fuch is the preſent turn of the world, that ſome valua- 
ble qualities are even ridiculous, if not accompanied 
by the genteeler accompliſhments. Plainneſs, fimpli- 
city, and Quakeriſm, either in dreſs or manners, will 
by no means do; they muſt both be laced and em- 


 broidered : ſpeaking, or writing ſenſe, without elegancy 


and turn, will be very little perſuaſive; and the beſt 
figure in the world, without air and addreſs, will be 


very ineffectual. Some pedants may have told you, 


that ſound ſenſe, and Tearniy g, ſtand in need of no 


ornaments z 
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ornaments z and, to ſupport that aſſertion, elegantly 
quote the vulgar proverb, that good wine needs no uh ; 
but, ſurely, the little experience you have already had 
of the world, muſt have convinced you, that the con- 


trary of that aſſertion is true. All thoſe accompliſh- 
ments are now in your power; think of them, and of 


them only. I hope you frequent La Foire St. Lau- 
rent, which I ſee is now open: you will improve more, 
by going there with your miſtreſs, than by ſtaying 
at home, and reading Euclid with your geometry 


maſter. Adieu. Divertiſſez vous, il u a rien de tel. 


L. E T T E R XIV. 


Greenwich, July the 15th, O. S. 2 8 
MX DEAR FRIEND, 


S this is the laſt, or-the laſt letter but one, that I | 
think I ſhall write before I have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing you here, it may not be amiſs to prepare you'a 


little for our interview, and for the time we ſhall paſs 
together. Before Kings and Princes meet, Miniſters 


on each fide adjuſt the important points of precedence, 
arm chairs, right hand and left, &c. ſo that they know 


previouſly what they are to expect, what they have to 
| truſt to: and it is right that they ſhould; for they 
commonly envy or hate, but moſt certainly diſtruſt 


each other. We ſhall meet upon very different terms; 
we want no ſuch preliminaries: you know my tender- 


neſs, I know your affection. My only object, there- 
fore, is to make your ſhort tay with me as uſeful as I 


can to you; and yours, I hope, is to co-operate with 


me. Whether, by making it wholeſome, I ſhall make 


it pleaſant to you, I am not ſure, Emetics and cathar- 
| 7 | tics 
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tics I ſhall not adminiſter, becauſe I am ſure you do 
not want them; but for alteratives you muſt expect a 
great many; and I can tell you, that I have a number 
of noſtrums, which I ſhall communicate to no- body but 
yourſelf, To ſpeak without a metaphor, I ſhall en- 
deavour to aſſiſt your youth with all the experience 
that I have purchaſed, at the price of ſeven-and-fifty 

years. In order to this, frequent reproofs, corrections, 
and admonitions will be neceſſary ; but then, I promiſe 
you, that they ſhall be in a gentle, friendly, and ſecret 
manner; they ſhall not put you out of countenance in 
company, nor out of humour when we are alone. I 
do not expect, that, at nineteen, you ſhould have that 
knowledge of the world, thoſe manners, that dexterity, 
which few people have at nine-and-twenty, But I will 
endeavour to give them you; and I am ſure you will 
endeavour to learn them, as far as your youth, my ex- 
perience, and the time we ſhall pals together will allow. 
You may have many inaccuracies, (and to be ſure you 
have, for who has not at your age) which few people 
will tell you of, and ſome no body can tell you of but 
myſelf. You may poſſibly have others too, which eyes 
leſs intereſted, and leſs vigilant than mine, do not diſ- 
cover: all thoſe you ſhall hear of, from one, whoſe 
tenderneſs for you will excite his curioſity, and ſharpen 
his penetration. The ſmalleſt inattention, or error in 
manners, the minuteſt inelegancy of dition, the leaſt 
awkwardneſs in your dreſs and carriage, will not eſcape 
my obſervation, nor paſs without amicable correction. 
Two, the moſt intimate friends in the world, can freely 
tell each other their faults, and even their crimes; but 
cannot poſſibly tell each other of certain little weak- 
neſſes, awkwardneſſes, and blindneſſes of ſelf- love; to 


authorize that unreſerved freedom, the relation between 
| us 
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us is abſolutely neceſſary. For example, I had a very 
worthy friend, with whom I was intimate enough to 
tell him his faults; he had but few; I told him of 
them, he took it kindly of me, and correted them. 
But then, he had ſome weakneſſes that I could never 
tell him of directly, and which he was ſo little ſenſible 
of himſelf, that hints of them were loſt upon him. 
He had a ſcrag neck, of about a yard long; notwith- 
ſtanding which, bags being in faſhion, truly he would 
wear one to his wig, and did ſo; but never behind 
him, for, upon every motion of his head, his bag 
came forwards over one ſhoulder or the other. He 
took 1t into his head too, that he muſt, occaſionally, 
dance minuets, becauſe other people did; and he did 
ſo, not only extremely ill, but ſo awkward, fo disjointed, 
ſo ſlim, ſo meagre, was his figure, that, had he danced 

as well as ever Marcel did, it would have been ridicu- 

lous in him to have danced at all. I hinted theſe 
things to him as plainly as friendſhip would allow, and 
to no purpoſe; but to have told him the whole, ſo as 
to cure him, I muſt have been his father, which, thank 
God, I am not. As fathers commonly go, it is ſeldom 
a misfortune to be fatherleſs; and, conſidering the ge- 
neral run of ſons, as ſeldom a misfortune to be child- 
leſs. ' You and me form, I believe, an exception to 


that rule; for, I am perſuaded, that we would neither 


of us change our relation, were it in our power. You 
will, I both hope and believe, be not only the comfort, 
but the pride of my age; and, I am ſure, I will be the 
ſupport, the friend, the guide of your youth. Truft 
me without reſerve; I will adviſe you without private 
intereſt, or ſecret envy. Mr. Harte will do fo too; 
but ſtill there may be ſome little things proper for you 
to know, ad neceſlary for you to correct, which even 

| his 
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his friendſhip would not let him tell you of fo freely as 
I ſhould ; and ſome, of which he may, poſſibly, not 
be ſo good a judge of as I am, not having lived ſo 
much in the great world. 

One principal topic of our converſation will bs, not 


only the purity, but the elegancy of the Engliſh lan- 
guage; in both which you are very deficient. Ano. 


ther will be the conſtitution of this country, which, I 
believe, you know leſs of, than of moſt other countries 
in Europe. Manners, attentions, and addreſs, will 
alſo be the frequent ſubje&ts of our lectures; and 
whatever I know, of that important and neceſſary art, 
the art of pleaſing, I will unreſervedly communicate to 
you. Dreſs too (which, as things are, I can logically 
prove, requires ſome attention) will not always eſcape 
our notice. Thus, my lectures will be more various, 
and in ſome reſpects more uſeful, than Profeſſor Maſ- 
cow's; and therefore, I can tell you, that I expect to 
be paid for them: but, as poſſibly you would not care 
to part with your ready money, and as I do not think 
that it would be quite handſome in me to accept it, I 
will compound for the payments and take it in attention 
and practice. 

Pray remember to part with all your friends, ac- 
quaintances, and miſtreſſes, if you have any at Paris, 
in ſuch a manner, as may make them not only willing, 
but impatient to ſee you there again. Aſſure them of 
your deſire of returning to them; and do it in a man- 
ner, that they may think you in earneſt, that is avec 
onction et une eſpice dattendriſſement. All people ſay 
pretty near the ſame things, upon thoſe occafions, it is 
the manner only that makes the difference ; and that 
difference is great. Avoid however, as much as you 
can, charging yourſelf with commiſſions, in your return 
from hence to Paris; I know, by ee that they 
are 
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are exceedingly troubleſome, commonly expenſive, and 
very ſeldom ſatisfactory at laſt, to the perſons who give 


them: ſome you cannot refuſe, to people to whom you 
are obliged, and would oblige in your turn; but as to 
common fiddle- faddle commiſſions, you may excuſe 
yourſelf from them with truth, by ſaying, that you are 
to return to Paris through Flanders, and ſee all thoſe 
great towns; which I intend you ſhall do, and ſtay a 
week or ten days at Bruſſels. Adieu! A good Journey 
to you, if this is my laſt; if not, I can repeat again 


* I ſhall wiſh conſtantly. 


E. b. IG xl v. 


London, December the 79th, th S. 1751. 


NMI DEAR F RIEND, | 
O U are now — apo: a ſcene is buſineſs, 


Uſe does a great deal, but care and attention muſt be 
Joined to it. The firft thing neceſſary, in writing let- 
ters of buſineſs, is extreme clearneſs and perſpicuity ; 
every paragraph ſhould be ſo clear, and unambiguous, 
that the dulleſt fellow in the world may not be able to 
miſtake it, nor obliged to read it twice in order to un- 
derſtand it. This neceſſary clearneſs, implies a cor- 
rectneſs, without excluding an elegancy of ftyle. 
Tropes, figures, antitheſes, epigrams, Cc. would be as 
miſplaced, and as impertinent, in letters of bufineſs, 
as they are ſometimes (if judiciouſly uſed) proper and 
pleafing in familiar letters, upon common and trite ſub- 
_ jects. In buſineſs, an elegant fimplicity, the reſult of 
care, not of labour, is required. Buſineſs muſt be 
well, not affectedly dreſſed; but by no means ne- 
gligently. Let your firſt attention be to clearneſs, 
e II. O and 


where I hope you will one day make a figure. 
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and read every paragraph after you have written 
it, in the critical view of diſcovering whether it is 
poſſible that any one man can miſtake the true ſenſe - 
of it; and correct it accordingly. 

Our pronouns and relatives often amt obſcurity or 
ambiguity; be therefore exceedingly attentive to thgem, 
and take care to mark out with preciſion, their particu- 
lar relations. For example: Mr. Johnſon acquainted 
me, that he had ſeen Mr. Smith, who had promiſed 
him to ſpeak to Mr. Clarke, to return him (Mr. John- 
ſon) thoſe papers, which he (Mr. Smith) had left ſome 
time ago with him (Mr. Clarke ;) it is better to repeat 
a name, though unneceſſarily, ten times, than to have 
the perſon miſtaken once. Y/ho, you know, is ſingly 
relative to perſons, and cannot be applied to things; 
which, and that, are chiefly relative to things, but not 
abſolutely excluſive of perſons; for one may ſay, the 
man hat robbed, or killed ſuch-a-one.; but it is much 
better to ſay, the man who robbed or killed. One 
never ſays, the man or the woman which. Which and 
that, though chiefly relative to things, cannot be al- 
ways uſed indifferently as to things; and the wpore muſt 
ſometimes determine their place. For inſtance, the 
letter which I receive from you, which you referred to 
in your laſt, which came by Lord Albemarle's meſſen- 
ger, and which I ſhowed to ſuch-a-one; I would change 
it thus The letter hat I received from you, which 
you referred to in your laſt, hat came by Lord Albe- 
marle's meſſenger, and which I honed” to ſuch-a- 
one. 

| Buſineſs does not exclude, (as poſſibly. you wiſh it 
did) the uſual terms of politeneſs and good breeding; 
but, on the contrary, ſtrictly requires them: ſuch as, 
I have the honour to acquaint your Lordſhip ; Permit me 
to affure you, If I may be allowed to give my opinion, &c. 

K For 
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For the Miniſter abroad, who writes to the Miniſter at 
home, writes to his ſuperior; poſſibly to his patron, or 
at leaſt to one whom he defires ſhould be ſo. | 
Letters of buſineſs will not only admit of, but be 
the better for certain graces: but then, they muſt be 
ſcattered with a ſparing and a ſkilful hand; they muſt 


fit their place exactly. They muft decently adorn 


without incumbering, and modeſtly ſhine without glar- 
ing. But as this is the utmoſt degree of perfection in 
letters of buſineſs, I would not adviſe you to attempt 
_ thoſe embelliſhments, till 1 have firſt laid JOGE foun- 
dation well. 


Cardinal YOM 8 e are the true letters of "I 
fineſs ; thoſe of Monſieur d'Avaux are excellent; Sir 
William Temple's are very pleafing, but, I fear, too 


affected. Carefully avoid all Greek or Latin quotati. 
ons; and bring no precedents from the virinous Spar- 


| tans, the polite Athenians, and the brave Romans. Leave 
all that to futile. pedants. No flouriſhes, no declama- 
tion. But I repeat it again, there is an elegant fim- 
plicity and dignity of ftyle abſolutely neceſſary for good 
letters of buſineſs; attend to that carefully. Let your 
periods be harmonious, without ſeeming to be labour- 
ed; and let them not be too long, for that always oc- 
caſions a degree of obſcurity. I ſhould not mention 
correct orthography, but that you very often fail in 


that particular, which will bring ridicule upon you; for 


no man is allowed to ſpell ill. I wiſh too that your 
hand-writing were much better ; and I cannot conceive 
_ why it is not, ſince every man may certainly write what- 
ever hand he pleaſes. Neatneſs in folding up, ſealing, 


and directing your. packets, is by no means to be ne- 


glected: though I dare ſay, you think it is. But there 
is ſomething in the exterior, even of a packer, 
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that may pleaſe or diſpleaſe ; z and conſequently wrt 
ſome attention. | 

You ſay that your time is very well employed, and ſo 
it is, though as yet only in the outlines, and firſt rout- 

ine of buſineſs. They are previouſly neceſſary to be 
known; they ſmooth the way for parts and dexterity. 
Buſineſs requires no conjuration nor ſupernatural ta- 
lents, as people, unacquainted with it, are apt to 
think. Method, diligence, and diſcretion, will carry 
a man, of good ſtrong common ſenſe, much higher 
than the fineſt parts, without them, can do, Par ne- 
gotiis, neque ſupra, is the true character of a man of 
buſineſs : but then it implies ready attention, and no 
abſences; and a flexibility and verſatility of attention 
from one object to another, without being engroſſed by 
any one. 

Be upon your guard againſt the pedantry and affec- 
tation of buſineſs, which young people are apt to fall 
into, from the pride of being concerned in it young. 
They look thoughtful, complain of the weight of bu- 
ſineſs, throw out myſterious hints, and ſeem big with 
ſecrets which they do not know. Do you, on the con- 
trary, never talk of buſineſs, but to thoſe with whom 
you are to tranſact it; and learn to ſeem vacuus, and 


idle, when you have the moſt buſineſs. Of all things, [ 
the volto ſciolto, and the penſi eri ſtretii, are neceſſary. ; 
Adieu. 
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Laden Decenſbis the zoth, 0. 8. 51 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


HE Parliaments are the courts of 1 of ; 


France, and are what our courts of juſtice in 


Weſtminſter-Hall are here. They uſed anciently to 
follow the court, and adminiſter juſtice in preſence of _ 


the King. Philip le Bel firſt fixed it at Paris, by an 
edict of 1302. It conſiſted then of but one chambre, 


which was called La Chambre des Prelats, moſt of the 
members being eccleſiaſtics; but the multiplicity of 


buſineſs made it by degrees neceſſary to create ſeveral 
other chambres: it conſiſts now of ſeven chambres. 

La Grand-Chambre, which is the higheſt court of juſ- 
| tice, and to which appeals lie from the others. 


Les cing Chambres des Enquttes, which are like our 


Common Pleas, and Court of Exchequer: 


La Tournelle, which is the court for criminal juſtice, | 


and anſwers to our Old Bailey and King s Bench. 
There are in all twelve Parliaments in F rance. 
Paris. 

Toulouſe. 
Grenoble. 

Bourdeaux. 

Dijon. 

Rouen. | 

Aix en Provence. 
. Kennes en Bretagne. 
Pau en N avarre. 
10. Metz. 
11. Dole en F ranche Comte. 
L2. N 
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There are three Conſeils ſouverains, which may al- 
moſt be called Parliaments ; they are thoſe of FS 
Perpignan, _ 

„ 2 TE | . 3 
Alface. 4 
For further particulars of _ . es 1 
read Bernard de la Rochefavin des Parlemens de France, 
and other authors, who have treated that ſubject con- 
ſtitutionalty. But what will be ſtill better, converſe up- 1 
on it with people of ſenſe and knowledge, who will in- 2 
form you of the particular objects of the ſeveral cham- I 


bres, and the buſineſſes of the reſpe&ive members, as, le 

Pro dens, les Prefidens a Morlier (theſe laſt ſo called from 
their black velvet caps laced with gold) les Maitres des 
Reguttes, les Greffiers, le Procureur General, les Avocats 
Gentraux, les Conſeillers, Sc. The great point in diſ- 
pute is, concerning the power s of the Parliament of 

Paris, in matters of ſtate, and relatively to the Crown. 
They pretend to the powers of the States General of 
France, when they uſed to be aſſembled (which, I 

think, they have not been fince the reign of Lewis the 
XIII ch, in the year 1615.) The Crown denies thoſe 
pretenſions, and conſiders them only as courts of juſ- 
tice. Mezeray ſeems to be on the fide of the Parlia- 
ment in this queſtion, which is very well worth your 
inquiry. But, be that as it will, the Parliament of 
Paris is certainly a very reſpectable body, and much 
regarded by the whole kingdom. The edicts of the 
Crown, eſpecially thoſe for levying money on the ſub- 

- jects, ought to be regiſtered in Parliament; I do not 
ſay to have their effect, for the Crown would take good 
care of that; but to have a decent appearance, and to 
procure a willing acquieſcence 1 in the nation. And the 
Crown itſelf, abſolute as it is, does not love that ſtrong 
pre, and thoſe admirable remonſtrances, which 

| it 
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it ſometimes meets with from the- Parliaments. Many 
of thoſe detached pieces are very well worth your col- 


lecting; and I remember, a year or two ago, a remon- 
ſtrance of the Parliament of Douay, upon the ſubject, 
as I think, of the vingtième, which was, in my mind, 


one of the fineſt and moſt moving compoſitions I ever 
read, They owned themſelves, indeed, to be ſlaves, 
and ſhowed: their chains; but humbly begged of his 


= eſty to make them a little lighter and leſs galling. 


The States of France were general aſſemblies of the 


| three ſtates or orders of the kingdom; the clergy, the 


nobility, and the tiers eat, that is, the people. They 


uſed to be called together by the King, upon the moſt - 


important affairs of ſtate, like our Lords and Commons 


in parliament, and our Clergy in convocation. Our 
parliament 1s our States, and the French parliaments 


are only their courts of juſtice. The nobility conſiſted 


of all thoſe of noble extraction, whether belonging to 


the /word, or to the robe; excepting ſuch who were 
choſen (which ſometimes apf by the tiers tat, 
as their deputies to the States General. The tiers état, 
was exactly our Houſe of Commons, that is, the peo- 
ple, repreſented by deputies of their own chuſing. 
Thoſe who had the moſt conſiderable places, dans la 
robe, aſſiſted at thoſe aſſemblies, as commiſſioners on 
the part of the crown. The States met, for the firſt 
time, that I can find, (I mean by the name of les 


Ztats,) in the reign of Pharamond, 424, when they 


confirmed the Salic law. From that time they have 


been very frequently aſſembled, ſometimes upon im- 


portant occaſions, as making war and pcace, reform- 


ing abuſes, Ec. at other times, upon ſeemingly trifling 


ones, as coronations, marriages, Sc. Francis the 
firſt aſſembled them, in 1526, to declare null and void 


his famous Gy of Madrid, Ren and ſworn to by 


him, 
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him, during his captivity there. They grew trouble- 
ſome to the Kings and to their Minifters, and were but 
ſeldom called, after the power of the crown grew 
ſtrong; and they have never been heared of ſince the 
year 1615. Richelieu came and ſhackled the nation, 
and Mazarin and Lewis the XIVth riveted the 
ſhackles. 

There Rill ſubſiſt in ſome provinces in F rance, which 
are called pais d'etats, an humble local imitation, or 
rather mimicry, of the great etats, as in Languedoc, 
Bretagne, Sc. They meet, they ſpeak, they grum- 
ble, and finally ſubmit to whatever the King orders. 

Independently of the intrinſic utility of this kind of 
knowledge to every man of buſineſs, it is a ſhame for 
any man to be ignorant of it, eſpecially relatively ta 
any country he has been ng | in. Adiey. 


dF DF, ER. Vu. 


8 2s the 26, O. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | | 


f 
) 


AZYNESS of mind, or inattention, are as 
LL great enemies to knowledge as incapacity; for, in 
truth, what difference is there between a man who 
will not, and a man who cannot. be informed ? This 


difference only, that the former is juſtly to be blamed, 


the latter to be pitied. And yet how many are there, 
very capable of receiving knowledge, who from lazy- 
neſs, inattention, and incuriouſneſs, will not ſo much 
as aſk for it, much leſs take the leaſt pains to acquire 


it. 5 
Our 
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Our young Engliſh travellers generally diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by a voluntary privation of all that uſeful 
knowledge for which they are ſent abroad; and yet at 
that age, the moſt uſeful knowledge is the moſt eaſy to 
be acquired; converſation being the book, and the 
beſt book, in which it is contained. The drudgery of 
dry grammatical learning is over, and the fruits of it 
are mixed with, and adorned by, the flowers of con- 
verſation. How many of our young men have been a 
year at Rome, and as long at Paris, without knowing 
the meaning and inſtitution of the Conclave in the for- 
mer, and of the Parliament in the latter? and this 
merely for want of aſking the firſt people they met 
with in thoſe ſeveral places, who could at leaſt have 
given them ſome general notions of thoſe matters. 

Tou will, 1 hope, be wiſer, and omit. no opportuni- 
ty (for opportunities preſent themſelves every hour in 
the day) of acquainting yourſelf with all thoſe political 
and conſtitutional particulars of the kingdom and go- 
vernment of France. For inſtance; when you hear 
people 1 mention le Chancelier or le Garde des Speaux, is 
it any great trouble for you to aſk, or for others to tell 
you, what is the nature, the powers, the objects, and 
the profits, of thoſe two employments, either when 
joined together, as they often are, or when ſeparate, 
as they are at preſent? When. you hear of a Governeur, 
a Lieutenant de Roy, a Commandant, and an Iutendant 
of the ſame province, is it not natural, is it not be- 
coming, is it not neceſſary, for a ſtranger to inquire in- 
to their reſpective rights and privileges? And yet I 
dare ſay there are very few Engliſhmen who know the 
difference between the civil department. of the Intend- 
ant, and the military powers of the others. When 
you hear (as I am perſuaded you muſt) every day of 
the Vingtiłme, which i is one in twenty, and conſequent- 


ly 
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ly five per cent. inquire upon 'what that tax is laid, 
whether upon lands, money, merchandize, or upon 
all three; how levied; and what it is ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce. | When you find in books (as you will ſome- 
times) alluſion to particular laws and cuſtoms, do not 
reſt till you have traced them up to their ſourceo. TO 
give you two examples; you will meet in ſome French 
comedies, Cri, or, Clameur de Haro; aſk what it 
means, and you will be told that it is a term of the law 
in Normandy, and means citing, arreſting, or obliging, 
any perſon to appear in the courts of juſtice, either up- 
on a civil or a eriminal account; and that it is derived 
from 2 Raoul,” which Raoul was anciently Duke — 

Normandy, and a Prince eminent for his Juſtice in- 
ſomuch, that when any injuſtice was committed, the 
ery immediately was, vencz à Raoul, q Raoul; which 
words are now corrupted and jumbled into har. Ano- 

ther, Le vol du Chapon, that is, a certain diſtrict of 
ground immediately contiguous to the manſion ſeat of 
a family, and anſwers to what we call in Engliſh de- 
meſnes. It is in France computed at about 1600 feet 
round the houſe, that being ſuppoſed to be the extent 
of the capon's flight from la baſſe cour. This little diſ- 
trict muſt go along with the manſion feat, HOWEVER the 
reſt of the eſtate 1 may be divided, _ 

I do not mean that you ſhould be a French lawyer; 
but I would not have you be unacquainted with the ge- 
neral principles of their law, in matters that occur 
every day. Such is the nature of their deſcents; that 
is, the inheritance of lands: Do they all go to the 
eldeſt ſon, or are they equally divided among the 
children of the deceaſed ? In England, all lands unſet- 
tled deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, as heir at law, unleſs 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of by the father's will: except in 
the county of Kent ; where a particular cuſtom pre- 

_ vaills, 
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vails, called Gavel- Lind; by which, if the father dies 


inteſtate, all his children divide his lands equally 
among them. In Germany, as you know all lands 
that are not fiefs are equally divided among all the 
children, which ruins thoſe families; but all male fiefs _ 


of the empire deſcend unalienably to the next male heir, 


which preſerves thoſe families. In France, I * 


deſcents vary in different provinces. 8 

The nature of marriage contracts deſerves inquiry. 
In England, the general practice is, the huſband takes 
all the wife's fortune; and, in conſideration of it, ſet- 


tles upon her a proper pin- money, as it is called; that 
is, an annuity during his life, and a jointure after his 


death. In France, it is not ſo, particularly at Paris; 
where la communaut6 des biens is eſtabliſned. Any mar- 


ried woman at Paris (if you are acguainted with one) 


can inform you of all theſe particulars. 
Theſe, and other things of the fame nature, are the 


uſeful and rational objects of the curioſity of a man of 


ſenſe and buſineſs. Could they only be attained by 


laborious reſearches in folio books, and worm-eaten' 


manuſcripts, I ſhould not wonder at a young fellows 
being ignorant of them; but as they are the frequent 
topics of converſation, and to be known by a very lit- 
tle degree of curioſity, inquiry, and AION it 1s 1 un- 
e Be not to know them. | 

Thus I have given you ſome hints ouby for your in- 
quiries; Etat de la France, L' Alamanch Royal, and 
twenty other ſuch ſuperficia books, will furniſh you 
with a thouſand more. Approfondiſſes. 

How often, and' how juitly, have I fince regretted 


negligencies of this kind in my youth] and how often 


have I fince been at great trouble to learn many things, 
which I could then have learned without any! Save 


yourſelf now, then, I beg of you, that regret and trou- 


ble 
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ble hereafter. Aſk queſtions, and many queſtions; 
and leave nothing till you are thoroughly informed of 
it. Such pertinent queſtions are far from being ill- 
bred, or troubleſome to thoſe of whom you aſk them ; 
on the contrary, they are a tacit compliment to their 


knowledge; and people have a better opinion of a 


young man, when they ſee him deſirous to be inform- 
ed. | 

I have, by laſt poſt, received your two letters of the 
iſt and 5th January, N. S. I am very glad that you 
have been at all the ſhows at Verſailles : frequent the 
courts. I can conceive the murmurs of the French at 
the poorneſs of the fire- works, by which they thought 


their King or their country degraded; and, in truth, 


were things always as they ſhould be, when Kings gone 

ſhows, they ought to be magnificent. 
I thank you for the The/e de la Sorbonne, which you in- 

tend to ſend me, and which I am impatient to receive. 


But pray read it carefully yourſelf firſt; and inform 


yourſelf what the Sorbonne is, by whom founded, and 
for what purpoſes. 

Since you have time, you have done very well, to 
m an Italian and a German maſter; but pray take 
care to leave yourſelf time enough for company; for it 
is in company only that you can learn what will be much 
more uſeful to you than either Italian or German; I 
mean la politeſſe, les manieres, et les graces, without 
which, as I told you long ago, and I told * true, 
ogni fatica e vana. 

7 make my compliments to Lady Brown. 


LEFT 


FO HIS RN . 
L. E DAN XLVIII. 


London, January the 6th, O.S. 1 752. 
M DEAR FRIEND, 


RECOMMENDED to you, in my laſt, ſome 
inquiries into the conſtitution of that famous ſociety 
the Sorbonne ; but as I cannot wholly truſt to the dili- 
gence of thoſe inquiries, I will give you here the out- 
lines of that eſtabliſhment ; which may poſlibly excite 
you to inform yourſelf of particulars, which you are 
more 4 portèe to know than I am. 
It was founded by Robert de Sorbon, in the year 
1256, for ſixteen poor. ſcholars in divinity four of 
each nation, of the univerſity, of which it made a part; 
fince that it hath been much extended and enriched, 
eſpecially by the liberality and pride of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu; who made it a magnificent building, for'ſix-and- 
thicty doors of that ſociety to live in; beſides which, 
there are fix profeſſors and ſchools for e This 
ſociety hath been long famous for theological know- 
| ledge, and exercitations. There unintelligible points 
are debated with paſſion, though they can never be de- 
termined by reaſon. Logical ſubtilties ſet common 
ſenſe at defiance ; and myſtical refinements disfigure 
and diſguiſe the native beauty and ſimplicity of 
true natural religion; wild imaginations form ſyſ- 
tems, which weak minds adopt implicitly, and which 
ſenſe and reaſon oppoſe in vain; their voice is not 
ſtrong enough to be heared in ſchools of divinity. 
Political views are by no means neglected in thoſe ſa- 
cred places; and queſtions are agitated and decided, 
according to the degree of regard, or rather ſubmiſſi- 
on, which the Sovereign is pleaſed to ſhow the Church. 
| Is 
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Is the King a ſlave to the church, though a tyrant to 
the laity, the leaſt reſiſtance to his will ſhall be declared, 
damnable ? But if he will not acknowledge the ſuperi- 
ority of their ſpiritual, over his temporal, nor even 
admit their imperium in imperio, which is the leaſt they 

will compound for, it becomes meritorious, not only 


to reſiſt, but to depoſe him. And I ſuppoſe, that the 


bold propoſitions in the Theſis you mention, are a re- 
turn for the valuation of les biens du Clerge. 

I Would adviſe you, by all means, to attend two or 
three of their public diſputations, in order to be in- 
formed both of the manner and the ſubſtance of thoſe 
ſcholaſtic exerciſes. Pray remember to go to all thoſe 
kind of things. Do not put it off, as one is too apt 
to do thoſe things which one knows can be done every 
day, or any day; for one afterwards repents extreme- 
ly, when too late, the not having done them. 

But there is another (fo called) religious ſociety, of 


which the minuteſt circumſtance deſerves attention, and 
furniſhes great matter for uſeful reflections. You eafily 


gueſs that I mean the ſociety of les R. R. P. P. Je- 
fuites, eſtabliſned but in the year 1540,' by a Bull of 
Pope Paul III. Its progreſs, and J may ſay its victo- 
ries, were more rapid than thoſe of the Romans; for 


within the ſame century it governed all Europe; and in 


the next it extended it's influence over the whole world. 
Its founder was an abandoned profligate Spanith officer, 
Ignatius Loyola; who in the year 1521, being wound- 
ed in the leg at the fiege of Pampelona, went mad 
from the ſmart of his wound, the reproaches of his 
conſcience, and his lent during which he read 
the Lives of the Saints. Conſciouſneſs of guilt, a fiery 
temper, and a wild imagination, the common ingredi- 


ents of enthuſiaſm, made this madman devote himſelf 


to the particular ſervice of the Virgin Mary; whoſe 
ent 


knight errant he declared himſelf, in the very ſame form. 
in which the old knight errants in romances uſed to de- 


clare themſelves the knights and champions of certain 8 


beautiful and incomparable princeſſes, whom ſome- 
times they had, but oftener had not ſeen. For Dul- 
einea del Toboſo was by no means the firſt Princeſs, 
whom her faithful and valourous knight had never ſeen 
in his life. The enthuſiaſt went to the Holy Land, 
from whence he returned to Spain, where he began to 
learn Latin and Philoſophy at three - and- thirty years 
old, ſo that no doubt but he made a great progreſs in 
both. The better to carry on his mad and wicked de- 
ſigns, he choſe four Diſciples, or rather Apoſtles, all 
Spaniards, viz. Layne's, Salmeron, Bobadilla, and 
Rodriguez, He then compoſed the rules and conſti- 
tutions of his order; which, in the year 1347, was 
called the Order of Jeſuits, from the church of Jeſus 
in Rome, which was given: them. Ignatius died in 
1556, aged fixty-five, thirty-five years after his conver- 
fion, and ſixteen years after the eſtabliſhment of his ſo- 
ciety. He was canonized the your 1805. and is doubt- 
leſs now a ſaint in heaven. 

If the religious and moral principles A” this ſociety 
are to be deteſted, as they juſtly are; the wiſdom of 
their political principles is as juſtly to be admired. 
Suſpected, collectively as an order, of the greateſt 
crimes, and convicted of many, they have either eſ- 
caped puniſhment, or triumphed after it; as in France, 
in the reign of Henry IV. They have, directly or in- 
directly, governed the conſciences and the councils of 
all the Catholic Princes in Europe : they almoſt go- 
verned China, in the reign of Cang-ghi; and they are 
now actually in poſſeſſion of the Paraguay in America, 
pretending, but paying no obedience to the crown of 
Spain. As a collective body they are deteſted, even 
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all the Catholics, not excepting the clergy, both ſec L- 
lar and regular; and yet, as individuals, they a 
loved, reſpected; and they govern wherever they cy 
Io things, I believe, chiefly contribute to their 
ſucceſs. The firſt, that paſſive, ' implicit, unlimited 
obedience to their General (who always refides at 
Rome) and to the ſuperiors of their ſeveral houſes, ap- 
pointed by him. This obedience is obſerved by them 
all, to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree; and, I believe; there 
is no one ſociety in the world, of which ſo many indi- 
viduals ſacrifice their private intereft to the general one 
of the Society itſelf. The ſecond is, the education of 
1 youth, which they have in a manner ingroſſed; there 
| | they give the firſt, and the firſt are the laſting impreſ- 
| jt ſions: thoſe impreſſions are always calculated to be fa- 
| [1 VvVourable to the ſociety. I have known many Catho- 
' 118  lics, educated by the Jeſuits, who, though they de- 
. teſted the ſociety, from reaſon and knowledge, have 
always remained attached to it, from habit and preju- 
1 dice. The Jeſuits know, better than any ſet of people 
N W in the world, the importance of the art of pleafing, 
wa! and ſtudy it more: they become all things to all men, 
in order to gain, not a few, but many. In Aſia, 
Africa, and America, they become more than half Pa- 
gans, in order to convert the Pagans to be leſs than 
half Chriſtians. In private families they begin by in- 
ſinuating themſelves as friends, they grow to be fa- 
vourites, and they end directors. Their manners are 
not like thoſe of any other regulars in the world, but 
gentle, polite, and engaging. They are all care- 
fully bred up to that particular deſtination to which 
5 they ſeem to have a natural turn; for which rea- 
N ſon one ſees moſt Jeſuits excel in ſome particular 
"BY thing. They even breed up ſome for martyrdom, 
in caſe of need ; as the Superior of a Jeſuit ſeminary 
at 


2 22.0818” BOK i ag. 
. Rome told Lo: Bolingbroke: | # ales, anche 
martin per il [maritrva, fe Riſagna. 


Inform youſelf minutely of every thing abe ig oy 


eee Meter yn 1 go into their houſes; | 
t acquainted with individuals, hear ſomt af. them 
preach. The fineſt preacher 1 ever hrared in my life 
is le Pere Neufville, wha, I believe, preaches fill at 
Paris, and is ſo much in the beſt company, that you 
may eafily get perſonally acquainted with him. 

If you would know their morale, read Paſchal's 
Lettres Prouinciales, in which it is very truly dend 
from their own writings. 

Upon the whale, this is certain, that. 2 Sm of 
which ſo little good is ſaid, and ſo much ill believed, 
and that ftill, not only ſubſiſts but flouriſhes, muſt be a 


very able ane, It is always mentipned as 4 proof of Ir 


the ſuperior abilities of the Cardinal Richelieu, that, = 
though hated by all the nation, and ſtill more by. his 


maſter, he kept his power in ſpight af both. | 
I would earneftly wiſh you to do every thing now, 


5 which I wiſh that I had done at your age, and id not 


do. Every country hath its peculiarities, which one can 
be much hetter informed of during one's reſidence 
there, than by reading all the books in the world af. 
terwards. While you are in Catholic countries, inform 
yourſelf of all the forms and ceremonies of that 
tawdry church : ſee their convents both of men and 
women, know their ſeveral rules and orders, attend 
their moſt remarkable ceremonies; have their terms 
of art explained to you, their tierce, ſexte, nones, na- 
lines, vopres, complies; their brepiaires, roſaires, heures, 
cbapelets, agnus, &c. things that many people talk of 


| from habit, though few know the true meaning of 


one of them. Converſe with, and ſtudy the characters 
: of ſome of thoſe incarcerated enthuſiaſts. - FREIE 
Vor. II. 1 & iy 3 ſome 


. 
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ſome. parloirs, and . ſee the air and manners of thofe 
Recluſe, who are a ene nation N oa like 
no other. 18 i l 

I dined peſtenday; TY Mrs. F . 188 mo- 
ther, and huſband. He is an athletic Hibernian, hand- 


ſome in his perſon, but exceſſively awkward and vulgar 
in his air and manner. She inquired much after you, 


and, I thought, with intereſt. I anſwered her as a 


Mezzano ſhould do. Et je oy votre. OR © Vas 


foins, et vos ſoupirs, 


When you meet with * Britin returning to EY 


own country, pray ſend me by them any little brochires, 
faftums, thiſes, &c. qui han du bruit ou du 1 ir d . 
e child. | 


* 


r b FLIX. 


"7 NY Janaery the wot 0. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


AVE you ſeen the new tragedy of Varon, and 

H what do you think of it? Let me know, for I 
am determined to form my taſte upon yours. I hear 
that the ſituations and incidents are well brought on, 
and the cataſtrophe unexpected and ſurprizing, but the 


verſes bad. . I ſuppoſe it is the ſubject of all the con- 
verſations at Paris, where both women and men are 
judges and critics of all ſuch performances : ſuch con- 
verſations, that both form and improve the taſte, and 


whet the judgment, are ſurely preferable to the con- 


verſations of our mixed companies here; which, if 


they happen to riſe above bragg and whiſt, infallibly 


ſtop ſhort of every thing either pleaſing or inſtructive. | 


I take the reaſon of this to be, that (as women gene- 
rally give the tone to the converſation) our Engliſh 


vomen are not near ſo well informed and cultivated as 
| | the 


— 
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the French; beſides that oy are < naturally more. bin 
ous and ſilent. 1185 


I could wiſh pot ths were a a treaty a ee 
the French and the Engliſh theatres, in which both 


"ABS 
via; 
i pf 
— _ 
> U 


parties ſhould make conſiderable conceſſions. be 


Engliſh. ought to give up their notorious violations of 
all the unities; and all their maſſacres, racks, dead 
bodies, and mangled carcaſes, which they ſo frequently 
exhibit upon their ſtage. The French ſhould engage 
to have more action, and leſs declamation; and not to 


cram and crowd things together, to almoſt a degree of 


impoſſibility, from a too ſcrupulous adherence to the 
unities. The Engliſh ſhould reſtrain the licentiouſneſs 


of their poets, and the French enlarge the liberty of 


theirs: their poets are the greateſt ſlaves in their 
country, and that is a bold word; ours are the moſt 
tumultuous ſubjects in England, and that is ſaying a 
good deal. Under ſuch regulations, one might hope 
to ſee a play, in which one ſhould not be lulled to ſleep 
by the length of a monotonical declamation, nor 
frightened and ſhocked by the barbarity of the action. 
The unity of time extended occaſionally to three or 
four days, and the unity of place broke into, as far as 
the ſame ſtreet, or ſometimes the ſame town; both 
which, I will affirm, are as probable, as four-and- n 
hours and the ſame room. 

More indulgence too, in my mind, ons be 9 


than the French are willing to allow, to bright thoughts, 


and to ſhining images; for though, I confeſs, it is not 
very natural for a Hero or a Princeſs to ſay ſine things, 
in all the violence of grief, love, rage, &c. yet, I can 
as well ſuppoſe that, as I can that they ſhould talk. to 
themſelves for half an hour; which they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily do, or no tragedy could be carried on, unleſs they 
had recourſe to a much greater abſurdity, the choruſſes 

| ME: 861 "7.06 
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of the ancients. Tragedy is of a nature, that one 
muſt ſee it with a degree of ſelf-deception we muſt | 
lend ourſelves, a little, to the delafion; and I am very 
willing to carry that Rk In Ra Sang farther 
than the French do. 

Tragedy muſt be ſomething bigger d ae or it 
would not affect us. In nature the moſt violent 
paſſions are ſilent; in Tragedy they muſt ſpeak, and 
ſpeak with dignity too. Hence the neceſſity of their 
being written in verſe, and, unfortunately for the 
French, from the weakneſs of their language, in rhymes. 
And for the fame reaſon, Cato the Stoic, expiring at 
Utica, rhymes maſculine and feminine, at Paris; and 
fetches his laſt breath at London, in mol * 
and correct blank verſe. | 

It is quite otherwiſe with Comedy, which ſhould be 
mere common life, and not one jot bigger. Every 
character ſhould ſpeak upon the Rage, not only what it 
would utter in the ſituation there repreſented, but in 
the ſame manner in which it would expreſs it. For 
which reaſon, I cannot allow rhymes in Comedy, unleſs 
they were put into the mouth, and came out of the 
mouth of a mad poet. But it is impoſſible to deceive 
one's ſelf enough (nor is it the leaſt neceflary in Come- 
dy) to ſuppoſe a dull rogue of an ufurer cheating, 
or gros Fean blundering in the fineft rhymes in the 
world. 

As for Operas, they are eſſentially too abſurd and 
extravagant to mention: 1 look upon them as a 
magic ſcene, contrived to pleaſe the eyes and the ears, 
at the expence of the underſtanding; and I conſider 
ſinging, rhiming, and chiming Heroes and Princeſſes - 
and Philoſophers, as I.do the hills, the trees, the birds, 
and the beaſts, who amicably joined in one common 
country-dance, .: to the irrefiſtible tune of Orpheus's 
lyre. Whenever I go to an Opera, I leave my ſenſe 

and 
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and reaſon at the door with my half guinen, Aba de- 
liver myſelf up to my eyes and my ear s. 
Thus I have made you my poetical * wt in 
which I have acknowledged as many fins againſt the 
eſtabliſhed taſte in both countries, as a frank. heretic 
could have owned againſt the eſtabliſhed church in 
either; but, I am now privileged by my age to taſte 
and think for myſelf, and not to care what other 
people think of me in thoſe reſpects; an advantage 
which youth, among its many advantages, hath not. 
It muſt occaſionally and outwardly conform, to a certain 
degree, to eftabliſhed taſtes, faſhions, and deciſions. 
A young man may, with a becoming madeſty, diſſent, 
in private companies, from public opinions, and pre- 
judices: but he muſt not attack them with warmth, 
nor magiſterially ſet up his own ſentiments againſt 
them, Endeavour to hear and know all opinions; 
receive them with complaiſance z form your own with 
coolneſs, and give it with modeſty. 

I have received a letter from Sir John Lambert, in 
which he requeſts me to uſe my intereſt to procure him 
the remittance of Mr. Spencer s money, when he goes 
abroad; and alſo deſires to know to whoſe account he 
is to place the poſtage of my letters. I do not trouble 
him with a letter in anſwer, ſince you can execute the 
commiſſion. Pray make my compliments to him, and 
aſſure him, that I will do all I can to procure him Mr. 
Spencer's buſineſs; but that his moſt effectual way 
will be by Meſſrs. Hoare, who are Mr. Spencer's 
caſhiers, and who will, undoubtedly, have their choice 
whom they will give him his credit upon, As for the 

poſtage of the letters, your purſe and mine being 
pretty near the ſame, do you pay it, over and above 
your next draught. | 

| Your relations, the Princes B * * * * TJ will ſoon be 
with you at Paris; for they leave London this week : 
whenever 
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whenever vou converſe with them, I deſire it may be 
in Italian; that 5 not being N familiar: RO 
to 8 

By our tinted: papers, hate aka | to. be a fort! of 
ente between the King and the Parliament, 
with regard to the affairs of the hoſpitals, by taking 
them out of the hands of the Archbiſhop: of Paris, 
and placing them in Monſieur d' Argenſon's: : if this 
be true, that compromiſe, as it is called, is clearly a 
victory on the fide of the Court, and a defeat on the 
part of the Parliament; for if the Parliament had a 
right, they had it as much to the excluſion of Monſieur 
LIE He as of the: AP. e 5 98 


DE: e Rr L. 


1 C5 ee wank the 6th, 0. 8. 176%. 
MY” DEAR FRIEND, | 


OUR criticiſin of os is ftrictiy juſt; 1 in 

truth, ſevere, "You. French critics ſeek for a 
fault as eagerly as 1 do for a beauty : you conſider 
things in the worſt light, to ſhow your kill, at the ex- 
pence of your pleaſure. >. | view them i in the beſt, that 
1 may have more pleaſure, though at the expence of 
my judgment. A trompeur trompeur et demi is prettily 
1d and if you pleaſe, you may call Varon, un Nor- | 
mand, and Softrate, un Mangeau, qui vaut un Normand 
et demi; and, conſidering the denouement, in the light 
of trick upon trick, it would undoubtedly be below the 
dignity of the buſkin, and fitter for the ſock, 

But let us ſee if we cannot bring off the author. 
The great queſtion, upon which all turns, 1s to diſcover 
| and aſcertain who Cleonice really is. There are doubts 
concerning her état; how ſhall they be cleared? Had 
the truth been extorted from Varon, (who alone knew) 


ee ee 2 
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2 whe rack, it would have been à true tragical dinoue-- 
But that would probably not have done with 


— who is repreſented as a bold, determined, 


wicked, and at that time deſperate fellow; for he was 
in the hands of an enemy, whom he knew could not 


forgive him, with common prudence: or ſafety. The 


rack would therefore have extorted no truth from him; 


but he would have died enjoying the doubts of his 


enemies, and the confuſion that muſt neceſſarily attend 
thoſe doubts. A ſtratagem is therefore thought of, to 


diſcover what force and terror cauld not; and the 


fratagem ſuch as no King or Miniger would difdain, 


to get at an important diſcovery; If ybu call that 


ſtratagem 4 mird, you vilify it, and make it comical; 


but call that trick a Hraragem, or a. mraſure; and:iyou 


dignify it up to tragedy : ſo frequently do nidicule dr 


dignity turn upon one ſingle word. It is commonly 
ſaid, and more particularly? by Lord Shafteſbury that 


ricule' is the" deſt teſt of truth; : for that it wille not 


ſtick where it is not juſt. I deny it. A trath learned. 


in a certain light, and attaclted in certain words, h 


men of wit and humour, may, and often doth, bedome 


ridiculous, at leaſt ſo far; that the:truth is only remem - 


bered and repeated for the ſake of the ridieule. The 


overturn of Mary of Medieis into a river, where ſhe 


was half-drowned; would never have been remembered, 


if Madame de Vernueil, we ſaw eit, had not ſaid d 

Reine boit. Pleaſure or malignity often gives ridicule 
a weight, which-it does not deſerve. The verſification, 
I'muſt confeſs, is too much neglected, and tool often 
bad: but, Res n whole, 5 "YE the play m 


pleaſures) i £$198c1202 [7a 8 2 of 6:44.94 
If there eee een deal abi :wit- "ts phate in 
your new comedy, L will readily compound for its hav- 
ing little or no plot. I chiefly mind dialogue and 
character in comedies. Let dull critics feed upon the 
8 carcaſes 


- 
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_ carcaſes of plays ; give me the taſte and the dreſſing. 
Tram very glad you went to Vorſailles, to ſee the 
ceremony of creating the Prince de Condẽ, Chevalier 
de POrdrey and I do not doubt but that, upon this oc- 
caſion, you informed yoorſelf thoroughly of the inſti- 
tution and rules of that order. If ybu did, you were 
certainly told, it vas inſtituted by Henry III, imme- 
diately after His return, of rather his flight from Po- 
land; he tobk the hint of it at Venice] where he had 
ſeen, the original manuſcript of an Order of the $4. 
Eprit, ou droit dtſir, which had been inſtituted in 2352, 
by Louis d' Anjou, King of Jeruſalem and Sieily, and 
huſbafid to Jane, Queen of Naples, Cdunteſs of Pro- 
vente. This order was under the protection of St. 
Nicholas de Bari, whoſe. image hung to the collar. 
Henry III, fbund the order of St. Miehael:;proftituted 

and degraded, during the civil wars; he therefore 

joited it 10 his tewaerder of the St. Eiprit, and gabe 
them both tagethet ; for which reaſon every knight of 
the St. Eſprit i is now. called Cbeualier des Ondres an 
Ni. The number of the knights hath been different, 
dab ban fixed to one hundred, excluſive of the Sove- 
There are: many officers, No Wear the ribbon 
| of Yhis onder, like the other knights and-whas is very 
fingular i i, that theſe officers frequently ſell their em- 
ae ee but wil kave to wear khe Way nibbon = 


allo. 

66 8 e — hank - n l in en 
peuple will expect that you ſhould be al fait of all 
theſe fort of things relative to that country. But the 
hiſtory of all the orders of all countries is well worth 
your knowledge ; the ſubject occurs oſten, and one 
ſhould not be ignorant of it, for fear of ſome ſuch 
accident as happened to a ſolid Dane at Paris, who, 
upon s POrare du St. Eprit. ſaid, Notre St. Efprit 


chez 


PERS. Saas. 
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chez ub cet un Eliphunt. Almoſt all the Princes in 
Germany have their Orders too, not dated, indeed, 
from any important events, or directed to any great 
object; but decauſe they will have Orders, to ſhow 
that they may; as ſome of them, who have the js 
culenda monte, borrow ten ſhillings-worth of geld to 
com a ducat. However, wherever you meet with 


them, inform yourſelſ, and minute down # ſhort ac- 
count of them: they take in all the colours of Sir 


Thac Newton's priſms. N. B, Wann, uu; —_— 
abdut them, de not ſeem to laugh. © 

I thank you for le Mandement 4. Aeetitnee 2 
Archevique z it is very well drawn, and becoming” an 
Arehbiſtop. But pray do not loſe fight of a much 
more important object, I mean the political diſputes 
between the King and the Parliament, and the King 


and the Clergy; they ſeem both to be patching up; ; 
but however, get the whe n to ee as far as er 


have gone. e 

I received a letter e from; Madume 1. 
n who aſſures me you have gained ground du 
cots des manitres, and that ſhe looks upon you to be 
| Plus gu d moitie chemin. I am very glad to hear this, 
decauſe, if you are got above half way of your journey, 
ſurely you will finiſh it, and not faint in the courſe. 
Why do you think I have this affair ſo: extremely at 
heart, and why do I repeat it ſo oſten ? Is it for your 
fake, or for mine? You can immediately anſwer your- 
ſelf that queſtion ; you. certainly have, I cannot poſh- 
bly have any, intereſt in it: if then you will allow me, 
as I believe you may, to be a judge of what is uſeful 
and neceſſary to you, you muſt, in conſequence, be 


convinced of the infinite importance of a point, which 


I take ſo much pains to inculcate. 
I heat that the new Duke of Orléans 4 remercie 
Monſieur de Meffort, and I believes. Pas ſans raiſon, 
having 
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| having” had obligations. to him; mais il ne Pa pas 


remereae en mari poli, but rather roughly. I faut e 


ce ſoit un bourru. Jam told too, that people get bits of. 


his father's rags, by way of relicks; wiſh them joy; 
they will do them a great deal of good. See from 
hence what weakneſſes human nature is capable of, 
and make allowances: for ſuch in all your plans and 
reaſonings. Study the characters of the people you 
have to do with, and know what they are, inſtead of 
thinking them what they ſhould be: addreſs yourſelf 
generally to the ſenſes, to the heart, and to the n 7 
neſſes of mankind, but very rarely to their reaſon i 
Good night, or good morrow-to you, according to 
the time eee e erben ths letter. From uf. 


cee Let 114-4 22 fin n 
ani gil „ek u . Is 8 . J ni 
; London, Mere the ol 07. 8 

rr DRAR: FRIEND. MG, 343 7 2.9. 3 3 f 74 40 | 


N a month's time, I believe, I ſhall ING the plea- 
fare of ſenditif you, andyouwill have the pleaſure 
5f reading, a a werk of Lord Bolingbroke s, in two vo- 
jumes octavo, ip the ſe of Hiſtory 5 in ſeveral letters 


to Lord Hyde, then Lord Cornbury. It is-now put 
into the preſs. It is hard to determine, whether this 


work will inſtruct or pleaſe moſt: the moſt material 
hiſtorical facts, from the great Era of the treaty 'of 


Munſter, ate touched upon, accompanied by the moſt 
folid reflections, and adorned by all that elegancy” of 


ſtyle, which was peculiar to himſelf, and in which, -if 


Cicero equals,” he certainly does not exceed him; but 


every other writer falls ſhort of him. I would adviſe 
vou almoſt to get this book by heart. I think you 


have a turn to hiſtory; you love it, and have a memory 


to retain it; this book will teach yo the proper uſe of 
it. Some people load their memories, indiſcriminately, 
with hiſtorical facts, as others do their ſtomachs with 

food; 


% 
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food; 55 8 out the one, and bring up the other; 
entirely crude and undigeſted. Tou will find; in Lord 
Bolingbroke's book, an infallible ſpecific: Sie thas 
epidemical complaint. , nen 
I remember a 8 who had read bien in 
this thoughtleſs and undiſtinguiſning manner, and who, 
having travelled, had gone through the Valteline. He 
told me that it was a miſerable poor country, and 
therefore it was, ſurely, a great error in Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, to make ſuch, a rout, and put France to ſo much 
expence about it. Had my friend read hiſtory as he 
ought. to have done, he would have known, that the 
great object of that great Miniſter was to reduce the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria; and, in order to that, 
to cut off, as much, as he, could, the communication 
between the ſeveral parts of their then extenſive domi: 
nions; which reflections would have juſtified the Car- 
dinal to him, in the affair. of the Valteline, But it was 5 
eaſier to, him to remember, facts, than hs as, and 
reflect. 


One „ e The. you IC make in reading 


hiſtory s for it is an obvious and a true one. It is, 
that more people have made great figures, and great 


fortunes in courts, by. their. exterior accompliſhments, 


than by their interior qualifications. Their engaging 


addreſs, the politeneſs of their manners, their air, their 
turn, hath almoſt always paved the way for their ſuperior 


abilities, if they have ſuch, to exert themſelves. They 


have been Favourites, before they have been Miniſters. 


In courts, an univerſal. gentleneſs and douceur dans les 


manieres is moſt abſolutely neceſſary: an offended fool, 


* NO valet 1 O'S! ads Very aa do 


8 you 


8 We cannot but obſerve „ nl bebe that at this time 
Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophical works had not appesred: which 
accounts for Lord Cheſterfield's recommending to his ſon, in this 


as well as in ſome foregoing paſſages, the ſtudy of Lord Boling- 


broke's writings. 


, eheap; and therefore ekey a 
| Prince himſelf, who is rarely the thining genius of his 
court, eſteems you only by hearſay, but likes you by 
Kis ſenſes ; that is, from your alr, your politeneſs, and 
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vou more hurt at court, than ten men of merit can do 


you good. Fools, and low people, are always jealous 
of their digniey; and never forget nor forgive what 
they reckon a flight. On the other band, they take 
eiviliey, and a litele attention, as a favour; remember, 
and 8 : this, in my mind, is duying them 
e worth buying. The 


your manner of addreſſing him; of which alone he is 


a Judge. There is # court garment, as well as a wed- 


ding garment, without which'you will not be received. 


＋ Me garment is: the volto ſeiolio; an impoſing air, an 


elegant politeneſs, eaſy and engaging manners, univerſal 
attention, an infinuating gentleneſs, and all thoſe je ne : 


: Tais quoi that compoſe the Graces.” 


1 am this moment diſagreeably — by a 


jetter; not from you, as I expected, but from a friend 


of yours at Paris, who informs me, that you have a 


fever, which confines you at home. Since yu have a 
fever, I am glad you have prudence enough, with it, to 


ſtay at home, and take care of yourſelf ; 4 little more 


prudence might probably have prevented it. Tour 


blood is young, and conſequently hot; and you natu- 
rally make a great deal, by your good ſtomach, and 
good digeſtion: you ſhould therefore, neceſſarily, ' at- 
tenuate and co it, from time to time, by gentle 
purges, or by a very low diet, for two or three days to- 
gether, if you would avoid fevers. Lord Bacon, who 
was a very great phyſician, in both ſenſes of the word, 
hath this aphoriſm in his Eſſay upon Health, Nibil 


magis ad ſanitatem tribuit quam crebræ et domeſticæ pur- 


gationes. By domeſtice, he means thoſe ſimple uncom- 


. purgatives, which every body can adminiſter 
to themſelves; 2 as ſenna-tea, ſtewed prunes and 


ſenna, 
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ſenna, che wing a little rhubarb, or diſſoluing an ounce 
and à half of manna in fair water, with the juice of 
half a lemon to make it palatable. | Such [gentle and 
unconfining evacuations: would certainly prevent thoſe 
feveriſh aneh to en . Mr e e uge is 
fubje&. 

By the way I as 4 hoſe inf; that whenever, 
from any indiſpoſition, you are not able to write to me 
upon the fixed days, that Chriſtian ſhall ; and give me 
a true account how you are. 1 do not expect from him 
the Ciceronian epiſtolary ſtile; but I wall content: _ 
felf with the Swiſs ſunplieity and truth. f 85 
I hope you extend your nequaintance . 11 
frequent variety of companies; the only way of know- 
ing the world: every ſet of company dliffers in ſome 
particulars from another; and a man of buſineſs muſt, 
in the courſe of his life, have to do with all forts. It 
is a very great advantage to kno the languages of the 
ſeveral countries one travels in; and different cempa- 
nies may, in ſome degree, be conſidered. as. different 
countries: each hath its diſtinctive language, cuſtoras, 
and manners: knew them all, and you will wonder at 
none. Adieu, child. "Take rare of W W A there 

are no n without SEW 


I. E T r A N LIL. 


| London, F ebruary the zoth, 0. 8. 1 - 52. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


N all ſyllems whatſoever, whether of ene go- 
vernment, morals, Sc. perfection is the object al- 
ways propoſed, though poſſibly unattainable; hitherto 
at leaft, certainty unattained. However, thoſe who 
ain carefully at the mark itſelf, will unqueſtionably 
come nearer it, than thoſe who from defpair, negli- 
gence, or indolence, leave to chance the work of ſkill. 
This 
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This maxim holds equally true in common life: thoſe 
who aim at perfection will come infinitely nearer it, 


than thoſe deſponding, or indolent ſpirits, who fooliſh- 
ly ſay to themſelves, nobody is perfect; perfection is 
unattainable; to attempt it is chimerical; I ſhall do as 
well as others; why then ſhould I give myſelf trouble 
to be what 1 never can, and what, according to the 
common courſe of things, I need not be, perfect? 


I am very ſure that I need not point out to you the 


e and the folly of this reaſoning, if it deſerves 
the name of reaſoning. It would diſcourage, and put 
a ſtop to the exertion of any one of our faculties. ' On 
the contrary, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit ſays to himſelf, 
Though the point of perfection may (conſidering the 


imperfection of our nature) be unattainable, my care, 


my endeavours, my attention, ſnall not be wanting to 
get as near it as I can. I will approach it every day; 


poſſibly I may arrive at it at laſt; at leaſt, (what lam 


. fure is in my own power) I will not be diſtanced. Many 
fools (ſpeaking of you) ſay to me, What! would you 
have him perfect ? J anſwer, Why not? What hurt 
would it do him or me? O but that is impoſſible, ſay 


they. I reply, I am not ſure of that: perfection in the 


abſtract, I admit to be unattainable; but what is com- 
monly called perfection in a character, I maintain to be 
attainable, and not only that, but in every man's pow- 
er, He hath, continue they, a good head, a good 
heart, a good fund of knowledge, which will increaſe 
daily, what would you have more? Why, I would 
have every thing more that can adorn and complete a 
character. Will it do his head, his heart, or his 
knowledge, any harm, to have the utmoſt delicacy of 
manners, the moſt ſhining . advantages of air and ad- 


dreſs, the moſt endearing attentions, and the moſt en- 


gaping graces? But as he is, ſay they, he is loved 
wherever he is known. I am very glad of it, fay I; 


"oy 


$ 
W | 
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but 1 1 have him be liked before he is known, and 


loved afterwards. L would have him, by his firſt abord 


and addreſs, make people wiſhto know him, and in- 


elined to love him: he will ſave a great deal of time by 
it. Indeed, reply they, you are too nice, too exact, 


and lay too much ſtteſs upon ching that are of 


very little conſequence. Indeed, rejoin I; you⁰ 
know very little of the nature of mankind, if you 
take thoſe things to be of little conſequence: one can- 


not be too attentive to them; it is they that always 
engage the heart; of which the underſtanding is com- 


monly the bubble. And] would much rather that he 
erred in a point of grammar, of hiſtory, of philoſophy, 
Sc. than in a point of manners and addreſs. But con- 
ſider, he is very young; all this will come in time. 
I hope ſo; but that time muſt be while he is young, or 


it will never be at all: the right pl muſt be — nf 


young, or it will never be eaſy, nor ſeem natural. 

Come, come, ſay they (ſubſtituting, as is frequently 
done, aſſertion inſtead of argument) depend upon it he 
will do very well; and you have a great deal of reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with him. I hope and believe he will do 


well, but I would have him do better than well. I am 


very well pleaſed with him, but I would be more, I 
would be proud of him. I would have him have luſ⸗- 
tre as well as weight. Did you ever know any body 
that re- united all theſe talents ? Yes I did, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke joined all the politeneſs, the manners, and 
the graces of a courtier, to the ſolidity of a ſtateſman, 
and to the learning of a pedant. He was omnis home 
and pray what ſhould hinder my boy from being ſo 
too, if he hath, as I think he hath, all the other qua- 
lifications that you allow him? Nothing can hinder 


him, but negle& of, or inattention to, thoſe objects, 


which his own 1 25 ſenſe muſt tell him are of infinite 
conſequence 


* 7 * 
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conſequence to him, and which therefore I wilt not ſup- 
. poſe him capable of either neglecting or deſpiſing. 
This (to tell you the whole truth) is the reſult of a 
controverſy that paſſed yeſterday, between Lady Her- 
vey and myſelf, upon your ſuhject, and almoſt in the 
very words. I ſubmit the deciſion of at to yourſelf; 
let your oun good ſenſe determine it, and make you 
act in conſequence of that determination. The re- 
ceipt to make this r 18 Fo: and ne; 
here I give it u. 

_ Take variety of the beſt company. 8 you 
are; be minutely attentive to every word and actian; 
imitate reſpectively thoſe whom you obſerve to be dil- 
tinguiſhed and conſidered for any one accompliſhment ; 
then mix all thaſe ſeveral accompliſhments ee, = 
and ſerve them up yourſelf to others. 

I hope your fair, or rather your brown Awgrican i3 


! well. I hear that ſhe makes very handſome. preſents, 


if ſhe is not ſo herſelf. I am told, there are people at 


Paris who expect, from this fecret connection, to ſes, ; 


in time, a volume of letters, ſuperior to Madame de 
Graffigny's Peruvian ones: } lay in wy claim 0 one 
of 58 firſt copies. 
is's Ciuie hath been ated twice, with maſ} 
aal applauſe; to-night is his third night, and I 

am going to it. I did not think it would have ſucceed- 
ed ſo well, conſidering bow long our Britiſh audiences 
have been accuſtomed to murder, racks, and poiſan, in 
every tragedy ; but it affected the heart ſo much, that 
it triumphed over habit and prejudice. All the women 
cried, and all the men were moved. The prologue, 
which is a very good one, was made intirely by Gar- 
rick. The epilogue is old Cibber's; but corrected, 
thoygh not enough, by Francis. He will get a Sh 
. deal 


* Francis's Eugenia. 
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deal of money by it; and, conſequently, be better able 
to lend you fix-pence, upon any emergency. 
The Parliament of Paris I find, by the news- papers, 
has not carried its point, concerning the hoſpitals ; 
and, though the King hath given up the Archbiſhop, 
yet, as he has put them under the management and di- 
rection du Grand Conſeil, the Parliament is equally out 
of the queſtion. This will naturally put you upon in- 
quiring into the Conſtitution of the Grand Conſeil. 
You will, doubtleſs, inform yourſelf, who it is compo- 
ſed of, what things are de ſon reſſort, whether or not 
there lies an appeal from thence to any other place; 
and of all other particulars, that may give you a clear 
notion of this aſſembly. There are alſo three or four 
other Conſeils in France, of which you ought to know 
the conſtitution, and the objects: I dare ſay you do 
know them already; but if you do not, loſe no time in 
informing yourſelf. Theſe things, as I have often told 
you, are beſt learned in various French companies; 
but in no Engliſh ones; for none of our countrymen 
trouble their heads about them. To uſe a very trite 
image, collect, like the bee, your ftore from every. 
quarter. In ſome companies (parmi les fermiers gene- 
raux nommement) you may, by proper inquiries, get a 
general knowledge at leaft of les affaires de finances. 
When you are with des gens de robe, fuck them with 
regard to the conſtitution, and civil government, and 
ſic de ceteris. This ſhows you the advantage of keep- 
ing a great deal of different French company; an ad- 
vantage much ſuperior to' any that you can poſſibly re- 
_ from loitering and ſauntering away evenings in 
any Engliſh company at Paris, not even excepting 
Lord A * * s. Love of eaſe, and fear of re- 
+ ftraint, (to both which 1 doubt you are, for a young 
fellow, too much addicted) may invite you among 
your countrymen ; but pray withſtand thoſe mean 
Tot. 1. . temptations, 
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temptations, et prenez fur vous, for the ſake of being in 


thoſe aſſemblies, which alone can inform your mind 


and improve your manners. You have not now many 
months to continue at Paris; make the moſt of them: 


get into every - houſe hare; if you can; extend ac- 
quaintance, know every thing and every body there; 


that, when you leave it for other places, you may be 
au fait, and even able to explain whatever you may 
hear mentioned concerning it. Adieu. 


1 T Y LIII. 


Ae 8 March the 2d, O. 8. 1752. 
Mr DEAR FRIEND, 


FHEREABOUTS are you in Arioſto? Or have . 
you gone through that moſt ingenious contex- 
ture of truth and lies, of ſerious and extravagant, of 
knights errant, magicians, and all that various matter, 
which he announces in the beginning of his poem : | 
Le Donne, i Cavalier, Larme, gli amori, 
Loe corteſie, Laudaci impreſe io canto. 

I am by no means ſure that Homer had ſuperior in- 
vention, or excelled more in deſcription, than Arioſto. 
What can be more ſeducing and voluptuous, than the 
deſcription of Alcina's perſon and palace? What more 
ingeniouſly extravagant, than the fearch made in the 
moon for Orlando's loſt wits, and the account of other 


people's that were found there? The whole is worth 


your attention, not only as an ingenious poem, but as 
the ſource of all modern tales, novels, fables, and ro- 
mances; as Ovid's Metamorphoſis was of the ancient 
ones: beſides, that when you have read this work, 
nothing will be difficult to you in the Italian language. 
You will read Taſſo's Gieruſalemme, and the Decame- 
rone di Boccaccio, with great facility afterwards; and 
on | when 
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when you have read thoſe three authors; you will, in 
my opinion, have read all the works of invention, that 
are worth reading, in that language; though the Ita- 
lians would be very angry at me for ſaying ſo: | 

A gentleman ſhould know thoſe which 1 call claſſical 
works, in every language; ſuch as Boileau; Corneille; 
Racine, Moliere, Sc. in French; Milton; Dryden, 
Pope, Swift, Oc. in Engliſh; and the three authors 
above-mentioned in Italian: whether you have any 
ſuch in German, I am not quite ſure, nor, indeed, am 
| I inquiſitive. Theſe fort of books adorn the mind, 

improve the fancy, are frequently alluded to by, and 
are often the ſubje&s of, converſations of the beſt com- 
Panies. As you have languages to read, and memory 
to retain them, the knowledge of them is very well 
Vorth the little pains it will coſt you, and will enable 
you to ſhine in company, It is not pedantic to quote 
and allude to them, which it would be vith regains to 
the ancients. 

Among the many dag Kiek you have had 
in your education, I do not conſider your knowledge 
of ſeveral languages as the leaſt, You need not truit 
to tranſlations; you can go to the ſource: you can 
both converſe and negociate with people of all nations, 
upon equal terms; which is by no means the caſe of a 
man, who converſes or negociates in a language which 

thoſe with whom he hath to do know much better than 
himſelf. In buſineſs, a great deal may depend upon the 
force and extent of one word; and in converſation, a 
moderate thought may gain, or a good one loſe, by 
the propriety or impropriety, the elegancy or inelegan- 

cy, of one ſingle word. As therefore you now know four 
modern languages well, I would have you ſtudy (and, 
by the way, it will be very little trouble to you) to 
know them correctly, accurately, and delicately. Read 
ſome 12 books that treat of them, and aſk queſtions 


2 3 concerning 
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concerning their delicacies, of thoſe who are able to 
anſwer you. As for inſtance, ſhould 1 fay in French, 

la lettre que je vous at Ecrit, or, la lettre que je vous ai 


_ Ecrite? in which, I think, the French differ among 


themſelves, There is a ſhort French grammar, by 


the Port Royal, and another by Pere Buffer, both 


which are worth your reading; as is alſo a little book 
called, les ſynonimes Franpois. There are books of that 
kind upon the Italian language, into ſome of which I 
would adviſe you to dip: poſſibly the German lan- 


guage may have ſomething of the ſame ſort ; and ſince 


you. already ſpeak it, the more properly you ſpeak 


it the better: one would, I think, as far as poſ- 
ſible, do all one does, correctly and elegantly. It 


1s extremely engaging, to people of every nation, 
to meet with a foreigner who hath taken pains 
enough to ſpeak their language correctly: it flatters 
that local and national pride and Pic, of which 


every body hath ſome ſhare. 


Francis's Eugenia, which 1 will ſend you, pleaſed . 
moſt people of good taſte here : the boxes were crowd- 


ed till the ſixth night; ; when the pit and gallery were 
totally deſerted, and it was dropped. Diſtreſs, with- 


out death, was not ſufficient to affect a true Britiſh au- 


dience, ſo long accuſtomed to daggers, racks, and 


bowls of poiſon; contrary to Horace's rule, they de- 
fire to ſee Medea murther her children upon the ſtage. 
The ſentiments were too delicate to move them ; 
and their hearts are to be taken by ſtorm, not by 
parley. 

Have you got the things, which were taken from 
you at Calais, reſtored ? and among them, the little 
packet, which my ſiſter gave you for Sir Charles Ho- 
tham ? In this caſe, have you forwarded it to him ? 


If you have not yet had an opportunity, you will have 


one ſoon ; which I defire you will not omit: it is by 
Monſieur 
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Monſieur D' Aillon, whom you will ſee in a few days at 


Paris, in his way to Geneva; where Sir Charles now 
| is, an and t remain ſome time. Adieu. ö 


LETT ER Iv. 
13 March the 5th, ©. 8. 1752. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


S I have received no letter from you by the 

- uſual poſt, I am uneaſy upon account of your 
health : for, had you been well, I am ſure you would 
have written, according to your engagement, and my 
requiſition. You have not the leaſt notion of any care 
of your health ; but, though I would not have you be 
a valetudinecan, I muſt tell you, that the beſt and 
moſt robuſt health requires ſome degree of attention to 
| preſerve. Young fellows, thinking they have ſo much 
health and time before them, are very apt to neglect or 
laviſh both, and beggar themſelves before they are 
aware: whereas a prudent œconomy in both, would 
make them rich indeed; and that ſo far from breaking 
In upon their pleaſures, that it would improve, and al- 
moſt perpetuate them. Be you wiſer; and, before it 
is too late, manage both with care and frugality ; and 
lay out neither, but upon good intereſt and ſecurity. 

I will now confine myſelf to the employment of your 
time, which, though I have often touched upon for- 
merly, is a ſubje that, from its importance, will bear 
repetition, You have, it is true, a great deal of time 
before 'you ; but, in this period of your life, one 
hour uſefully employed may be worth more than four- 
and-twenty hereafter; a minute is precious to you now, 
whole days may poſſibly not be * forty years hence. 
Whatever 
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Whatever time you allow, or can ſnatch for ſerious 
reading (I fay ſnatch, becauſe company and the know- 
ledge of the world is now your chief object) employ it 
in the reading of ſome one book, and that a good one, 


till you have finiſhed it: and do not diſtract your mind 


with various matters at the ſame time, In this light, 
J would recommend to you to read tout de ſuite Grotius 
de Fure Belli et Pacis, tranſlated by Barbeyrac and Puf- 
fendorf's 7us Gentium, tranſlated by the ſame hand. 
For accidental quarters of hours, read works of inven- 
tion, wit, and humour, of the beſt, and not of trivial 
authors, Geher ancient or modern. 7 

Whatever bufineſs you have, do it the fiſt mo- 
ment you can never by halves, but finiſh it without 
interruption, if poſſible. Bufinets muſt not be ſaunter- 
ed and trifled with; and you muſt not ſay to it, as Fe- 
lix did to Paul, « -at a more convenient n I will 


80 ſpeak 10 thee.” The moſt convenient ſeafon for bu- 


ſineſs is the firſt ; but ftudy and buſineſs, in ſome 


meaſure, point out their own times, to a man of ſenſe; 
time is much oftener ſquandered away in the wrong 
choice and improper methods of amuſement and plea- 
ſures. 


Many people think that ey 4 are in Pines pro- 
e they are neither in ſtudy nor in buſineſs. No- 


| thing like it ; they are doing nothing and might juſt as 
well be alleep. They contract habitudes from lazineſs, 
and they only frequent thoſe places where they are free 


from all reſtraints and attentions. Be upon your guard 
againſt this idle profuſion of time; and let every place 
you go to be either the ſcene of quick and lively plea- 


ſures, or the ſchool of your improvements.: let every 


company you go into, either gratify your ſenſes, ex- 


tend your knowledge, or refine your manners. Have 


ſome decent object of mn & in view at ſome places; 
88 
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. others, where people of wit and taſte aſſem- 
ble; get into others, where people of ſuperior rank 
and dignity command reſpe& and attention from the 
reſt of the company; but pray frequent no neutral 
places, from mere idleneſs and indolence. Nothing 
forms a young man ſo much as being uſed to keep re- 
ſpectable and ſuperior company, where a conſtant re- 
gard and attention is neceſſary, It is true, this is at 
firſt a diſagreeable ſtate of reſtraint ; but it ſoon grows 
habitual, and conſequently eaſy; and you are amply 
paid for it, by the improvement you make, and the 
credit it gives you. What you ſaid ſome time ago was 
very true, concerning le Palais Royal; to one of your 
age the ſituation is diſagreeable enough; you cannot 
expect to be much taken notice of: but all that time 
you can take notice of others; obſerve their manners, 
decypher their characters, and mſenſibly you will be⸗ 
come one of the company. 

All this J went through myſelf, when I was of your 
age. I have fate hours in company, without being 
taken the leaſt notice of: but then I took notice of 
them, and learned, in their company, how to behave 
myſelf better in the next, till by degrees I became part 
of the beft companies myſelf. But I took great care 
not to laviſh away my time in thoſe companies, where 
there were neither quick pleaſures, nor uſeful i improve- 
ments to be expected. | 

| Sloth, indolence, and molleſſe are pernicious and un- 
becoming a young fellow; let them be your reſource 
forty years hence at ſooneſt. Determine, at all events, 
and however diſagreeable it may be to you in ſome re- 

ſpects, and for ſome time, to keep the moſt diſtinguiſn- 

ed and faſhionable company of the place you are at, 
either for their rank, or for their learning, or le bel e/- 
prit et W Tui gives you credentials to the beſt 


companies, 
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companies, wherever you go afterwards. Pray, W 


no indolence, no lazineſs; but employ every minute 
of your life in active pleaſures, or uſeful employments. 
Addreſs yourſelf to ſome woman of faſhion and beauty, 


Wherever you are, and try how far that will go: If the 
place be not ſecured beforehand, and garriſoned, nine 
times in ten you will take it. By attentions and re- 


ſpect, you may always get into the higheſt company; 
and by ſome admiration and applauſe, whether merited 
or not, you may be ſure of being welcome among les 
ſavants et les beaux eſprits. There are but theſe three 
ſorts of company for a young fellow; there Rs nel- 


ther pleaſure nor profit in any other. 


My uneaſineſs with regard to your health is this mo- 
ment removed by your letter of the 8th, N. S. which, 
by what accident I do not know, I did not receive be- 


fore. 


I long to read Voltaire > Rome Sauvte, which, by 
the very faults that your ſevere critics find with it, I. 


am ſure I ſhall like; for J will at any time, give up a 
good deal of emerge for a great deal of brillant; and 
for the brillant, ſurely nobody is equal to Y oluatre. 


Catiline's conſpiracy i is an unhappy ſubje& for a trage- 
dy; it is too ſingle, and gives no opportunity to the 
poet to excite any of the tender paſſions; the whole is 
one intended act of horror. Crebillon was ſenſible of 
this defect, and to create another intereſt, moſt abſurd- 
ly made Catiline in loye with Cicero's wean and 


her with him. 


I am very glad that you went to Verkilles and dined - 
with Monſieur de St. Conteſt. That is company to 
learn les bonnes manitres in; and it ſeems you had 
les Bons morgeaux into the bargain. Though you 


were no part of the King of France's converſation with 


the foreign miniſters, and probably not much enter- 


rained with it ; do you think that it is not very uſeful 
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to you to hear it, and to obſerve the turn and manners 
of people of that ſort ? It is extremely uſeful to know 
it well. The ſame in the next rank of people, ſuch as 
miniſters of ſtate, &c. in whoſe company, though you 
cannot yet, at your age, bear a part, and conſequently 
be diverted, you will obſerve and learn, what hereafter 
it may be neceſſary for you to act. 

Tell Sir John Lambert, that I have this day fixed 
Mr. Spencer's having his credit upon him; Mr. Hoare 
had alſo recommended him. I believe Mr. Spencer 
will ſet out next month for ſome place in France, but 
not Paris. I am ſure he wants a great deal of France, 
for at preſent he is moſt entirely Engliſh; and you 
know very well what I think of that, And fo we bid 
you OY geo 1 ” 


„ EY 


| | London, March the 16th, O. S, 1952, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OW doyou go on with the moſt uſeful and moſt 
| neceſſary of all ſtudies, the ſtudy of the world ? 
Do you find that you gain knowledge? And does your 
daily experience at once extend and demonſtrate your 
improvement? You will poſſibly aſk me how you can 
judge of that yourſelf. I will tell you a ſure way of 
knowing. Examine yourſelf, and ſee whether your 
| notions of the world are changed, by experience, from 
what they were two years ago in theory; for that alone 
is one favourable ſymptom of improvement, At that 
age (I remember it in myſelf) every notion that one 
forms is erroneous; one hath ſeen few models, and 


thoſe none of the beſt, to form one's-ſelf upon. One 
1 thinks 
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complaiſance are the refuge of puſillanimity and weak- 


men of ſenſe ſnake them off ſoon. When they come 


attendant of the triumph of the heart and the paſſions; 
and, conſequently, they addreſs themſelves nine times 
in ten to the conqueror, not to the conquered : and - 
_ conquerors, you know, muſt be applied to in the gen- 


man by one ſort or other? Have you diſcovered what 
variety of little things affect the heart, and how ſurely 
they collectively gain it? If you have, you have made 


race; not by making him conſtrue Mecenas atavis edite 


| "glaring high-coloured, and decided characters ; they 


thinks that every thing is to be carried by ſpirit and 
vigour; that art is meanneſs, and that verſatility and 


nels. This moſt miſtaken opinion gives an indelicacy, 
a bruſquerie, and a roughneſs, to the manners. Fools, 
who can never be undeceived, retam them as long as 
they live: reflection, with a little experience, makes 


to be a little better acquainted with themſelves, . and 
with their own ſpecies, they diſcover, that plain right 
reaſon is, nine times in ten, the fettered and ſhackled 


tleſt, the moſt engaging, and the moſt infinuating man- 
ner. Have you found out that every woman is infalli- 
bly to be gained by every fort of flattery, and every 


ſome progreſs. I would try a man's knowledge of the 
world, as I would a ſchool-boy's knowledge of Ho- 


regibus, which he could do in the firſt form; but by 
examining him as to the delicacy and curioſa felicitas 
of that poet. A man requires very little know- 
ledge and experience of the world, to underſtand 


are but few, and they ſtrike at firſt: but to diſ— 
tinguiſh the almoſt imperceptible ſhades, and the 
nice gradations of virtue and vice, ſenſe and folly, 
ſtrengtn and weakneſs (of which characters are 


nag) | 
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- commonly compoſed) demands ſome experience, 
' obſervation, and minute attention, In the ſame — 


moſt people do the ſame things, but with this material ; 


difference, upon which the ſucceſs commonly turns, 
A man who hath ſtudied the world knows when to 
time; and where to place them; he hath analyſed the 
characters he applies to, and adapted his addreſs and 
his arguments to them : but a man, of what is called 
plain good ſenſe, who hath only reaſoned by himſelf, 
and not acted with mankind, miſ-times, ' miſ-places, 
runs precipitately and bluntly at the mark, and falls 
upon his noſe in the way. In the common manners 


of ſocial life, every man of common ſenſe hath the 


rudiments, the ABC of civility; the means not to 
offend; and even wiſhes to pleaſe: and, if he hath 
any real merit, will be received and tolerated in good 
company. But that is far from being enough; for 
though he may be received, he will never be deſired ; 

though he does not offend, he will never be loved, but 
like ſome little, inſignificant, neutral power, ſurrounded 
by great ones, he will neither be feared nor courted by 
any; but, by turns, invaded by all, whenever it is their 
intereſt, A moſt contemptible ſituation ! Whereas, a 
man who hath carefully attended to, and experienced, 

the various workings of the heart, and the artifices of 
the head; and who, by one ſhade, can trace the pro- 
greſſion of the whole colour; who can, at the proper 
times, employ all the ſeveral means of perſuading the 
underſtanding, and engaging the heart; may and will 
have enemies; but will and muſt 5 friends: he 
may be oppoſed, but he will be ſupported too; his 
talents may excite the jealouſy of ſome, but his en- 
gaging arts will make him beloved by many more; 
he will be conſiderable; he will be conſidered. Many 
different qualifications muſt conſpire to form ſuch a 


man, 
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already rrentually ſecured you a place in the ſuite of 
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man, and to make him at once reſpectable and amiable, 


and the leaſt muſt be joined to the greateſt ; the latter 
would be unavailing, without the former; and the 
former would be futile and frivolous, without the latter. 
Learning is acquired by reading books; but the 


much more neceſſary learning, the knowledge of the 


world, is only to be acquired by reading men, and 
ſtudying all the various editions of them. Many 
words in every language are generally thought to be 
ſynonimous; but thoſe who ſtudy the language atten- 
tively will find, that there is no ſuch thing; they will 
diſcover ſome little difference, ſome diſtinction, between 
all thoſe words that are vulgarly called ſynonimous; 
ons hath always more energy, extent, or delicacy, than 


another: it is the ſame with men; all are in general, 


and yet no two in particular, exactly alike. Thoſe who 
have not accurately ſtudied, perpetually miſtake them: 
they do not diſcern the ſhades and gradations that 
diſtinguiſh characters ſeemingly. alike, Company, 
various company, is the only ſchool for this knowledge. 
You ought to be, by this time, at leaſt in the third 
form of that ſchool, from whence the riſe to the up- 
permoſt is eaſy and quick; but then, you muſt have 
application and vivacity ; and you muſt not only bear 
with, but even ſeck, reſtraint in moſt companies, inſtead 
of ſtagnating in one or two only, where eee and 


love of eaſe may be indulged. 


In the plan which I gave you in 1 my laſt, * 1 your 


future motions, I forgot to tell you, that, if a King of 
the Romans ſhould be choſen, this year, you ſhall cer- 


tainly be at that election; and as upon thoſe occaſions, 
all ſtrangers are excluded from the place of the electi- 
on, except ſuch as belong to ſome Embaſſador, I have 


the 


* That veer is miſſing. 
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the King's electoral Embaſſador, who will be ſent upon 
that account to Frankfort, or wherever elſe the election 
may be. This will not only ſecure you a fight of the 
ſhow, but a knowledge of the whole thing ; which is 
likely to be a conteſted one, from the oppoſition of 
ſome of the Electors, and the proteſts of ſome of the 
Princes of the Empire. That election, if there i is one, 
will, in my opinion, be a memorable æra in the 
hiſtory of the Empire; pens at leaſt, if not ſwords, 
will be drawn; and ink, if not blood, will be plenti- 
fully ſhed, by the contending parties in that diſpute. 
During the fray, you may ſecurely plunder, and add to 
your preſent ſtock of knowledge of the jus publicum 
imperii. The court of France hath, I am told, ap- 
pointed le Preſident Ogier, a man of great abilities, to 
go immediately to Ratiſbon, pour y /ouffler la diſcorde. 
It muſt be owned, that France hath always profited 
{kilfully of its having guarantied the treaty of Mun- 
ſter, which hath given it a conſtant pretence to thruſt 
itſelf into the affairs of the Empire. When France 
got Alface yielded. by treaty, it was very willing to 
ave held it as a fief of the Empire; but the Empire 
was then wiſer, Every power ſhould be very careful, 
not to give the leaſt pretence to a neighbouring power 
to meddle with the affairs of its interior. Sweden 
hath already felt the effects of the Czarina's calling 
herſelf guarantee of it's preſent form of government, in 
conſequence of the treaty of Neuſtadt, confirmed after- 
wards by that of Abo; though, in truth, that guarantee 
was rather a provifion againſt Ruflia's attempting to 
alter the then new eſtabliſhed form of government in 
Sweden, than any right given to Ruſſia, to hinder the 
Swedes from eſtabliſhing what form of government 
they pleaſed. Read them both, if you can get them. 


Adieu. 
| L E T- 
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. April the I 3th, 0. 8. 1752 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Receive this moment your letter of the 1 gth, N. 8. 

with the encloſed pieces relative to the preſent diſ- 
pute between the King and the Parliament. I ſhall 
return them by Lord Huntingdon, whom you will ſoon 
ſee at Paris, and who will likewiſe carry you the piece, 
which I forgot i in making up the packet I ſent you by . 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador. The repreſentation of the 


| Parliament 1 is very well drawn, ſuaviter in modo, fortiter 


in re. They tell the King very reſpectfully, that in a 
certain caſe, which they ſhould think it criminal to ſuppoſe, 
they would not obey him. This hath a tendency to 


what we call here revolution principles. I do not 


know what the Lord's anointed, his vicegerent upon 
earth, divinely appointed by him, and accountable to 

none but him for his actions, will either think or do, 
upon theſe ſymptoms of reaſon and good ſenſe, which 
ſeem to be breaking out all over France; but this I 


foreſee, that before the end of this century, the trade 


of both King and Prieſt will not be half ſo good a one 
as it has been. Du Clos, in his reflections, hath ob- 
ſerved, and very truly, qu'il.y @ un germe de raiſon qui 
commence à ſe developper en France. A developpement 
that muſt prove fatal to Regal and Papal pretenſions. 


Prudence may, in many caſes, recommend an occaſional 
ſubmiſſion to either; but when that ignorance, upon 


vhich an implicit faith in both could only be founded, 
is once removed, God's Vicegerent, and Chriſt's Vicar, 
will only be obeyed and believed, as far as what the one 


orders, 
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orders, _ the other n. is conformable to reafon 
and to truth. 


I am very glad (to nin vulgar expreſſion) that you 
mate as if you were not well, though you really ate; 
I am ſure it is the likelieſt way to keep ſo. Pray leave 
off entirely your greaſy, heavy paſtry, fat creams, and 
indigeſtible dumplings ; and then you need not con- 
fine yourſelf to white meats, which I do not take to be 
one jot wholeſomer than beef, mutton, and partridge. 
Voltaire ſent me from Berlin his hiftory du Sitcle de 
Louis XIV. It came at a very proper time; Lord 
| Bolingbroke had juſt taught me how Hiſtory ſhould 
be read; Voltaire ſhows me how it ſhould be written. 
Iam ſenfible; that it will meet with almoft as many 
critics as readers. Voltaire muſt be criticiſed : be- 
ſides, every man's favourite is attacked; for every 
prejudice 1s expoſed, and our prejudices are our. 
miſtreſſes; reaſon is at beſt our wife, very often heard 
indeed, but ſeldom minded. It is the hiſtory of the: | 
human underſtanding, written by a man of parts, for 
the uſe of men of parts. Weak minds will not like 
it, even though they do not underſtand it; which is 
commonly the meaſure of their admiration, Dull ones 
will want thoſe minute, and uninterefting details, with 
which moſt other hiſtories are incumbered. He tells 
me all I want to know, and nothing more. His re- 
flections are ſhort, juſt, and produce others in his 
readers. Free from religious, philoſophical, political, 
and national prejudices, beyond any hiſtorian I ever 
met with, he relates all thoſe matters as truly and as 
impartially, as certain regards, which muſt always be 
to ſome degree obſerved, will allow him: for one ſees 
- plainly, that he often ſays much leſs than he would ſay, 
if he might. He hath made me much better ac- 


_ quainted 
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11 quainted with the times of Lewis XIV, than the in- 
| 1 numerable volumes which I had read could do; and 
| hath ſuggeſted this reflection to me, which I had never 
0 made before His vanity, not his knowledge, made 
| him encourage all, and introduce many, arts and 
| = ſciences in his country. He opened in a manner the 
= | | human underſtanding in France, and brought it to its 
| umoſt perfection; his age equalled in all, and greatly 
exceeded in many things (pardon me, pedants !) the 
Auguſtan. This was great and rapid ; but ftill it 
might be done, by the encouragement, the applauſe, 
and the rewards, of a vain, liberal, and magnificent 
Prince. What is much more ſurpriſing, is, that he 
ſtopped the operations of the human mind, juſt where 
he pleaſed; and ſeemed to ſay, © thus far ſhalt thou 
go, and no farther.” For, a bigot to his religion, and 
jealous of his power, free and rational thoughts upon 
either, never entered into a French head during his 
reign; and the greateſt geniuſes that ever any age pro- 
duced, never entertained a doubt of the divine right of 
Kings, or the infallibility of the church. Poets, 
Orators, and Philoſophers, ignorant of their natural 
rights, cheriſhed their chains; and blind active faith 
triumphed, in thoſe great minds, over filent and paſſive 
reaſon. The reverſe of this ſeems now to be the caſe 
in France: reaſon opens elf; fancy and invention 
fade and decline. 

I will ſend you a copy of this hiſtory, by Lord Hun- 
tingdon, as I think it very probable, that it is not al- 
lowed to be publiſhed and ſold at Paris. Pray read it 

159 more than once, and with attention, particularly the 
1 ſecond volume; which contains ſhort, but ver) clear 
accounts of many very intereſting things, which are 
| talked of by every body, though fairly underſtood by 

is | very few. There are two very puerile affectations, 
which 
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which i with this book had been free * the one 


is, the total ſubverſion of all the old eſtabliſhed 
French orthagraphy; the other is, the not making uſe 


of any one capital letter throughout the whole book, 
except at the beginning of a paragraph. It offends 
my eyes to ſee. rome, paris, france, cæſar, henry the 
4th, Sc. begin with ſmall letters; and I do not con- 
 ceive, that there can be any reaſon for doing it, half ſo 
ſtrong as the reaſon of long uſage is to the contrary. 
This is an affectation below Voltaire; I who, I am not 
| aſhamed to ſay that I admire and delight in, as an 
author, equally in proſe and in verſe. 

J had a letter, a a few days ago, from r du 
Boccage; i in Which he ſays, Monſieur Stanhope l 
jetiè dans la Politique, et je crois qu'il y rauſſira; you do 
very well, it is your deſtination; but remember, that, 
to ſucceed in great things, one mel firſt learn to pleaſe 
in little ones. Engaging. manners and addreſs muſt 
prepare the way for ſuperior knowledge and abilities 
to act with effect. The late Duke of Marlborough's 
manners and addreſs prevailed with the firſt King of 
Pruſſia, to let his troops remain in the army of the 
allies; when neither their repreſentations, nor his own. 
ſhare in the common cauſe, could do it. The Duke of 
Marlborough had no new matter to urge to him; but 
had a manner, which he could not, nor did not reſiſt. 
Voltaire, among a thouſand little delicate ſtrokes of 
that kind, ſays of the Duke de la Feuillade gui Etbit 
Phomme le, plus brillant et le plus aimable du Rojaume, et 
guoigue gendre du General et Miniſtre, il avoit pour lui 
la faveur publique. Various little cireumſtances of that 
ſort will often make a man of great real merit be hated, 
if he hath not addreſs and manners, to make him be 
loved. Conſider all your own circumſtances ſeriouſly ; 
and you will find, that, of all arts, the art of pleaſing 
is the moſt neceſſary for you to ſtudy and poſſeſs. A 
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© filly tyrant ſaid, oderint modo timeant : a wiſe man would 
have faid, modo ament nibil timendum eft mibi. Judge, 
from your own daily experience, of the efficacy of that 
pleaſing je ne ſpais quoi, when you feel, as you and 
every body certainly does, that in men it is more en- 
gaging than knowledge, in women than beauty. 

I long to ſee Lord and Lady * * , 9 are not 
yet arrived) becauſe they have lately ſeen you; and I 


always fancy, that I can fiſh out ſomething new con- 


cerning you, from thoſe who have ſeen you laſt: not 
that I ſhall much rely upon their accounts, becauſe [ 
diſtruſt the judgment of Lord and Lady * * ®, in 
_ thoſe matters about which I am moſt inquiſitive. They 
have ruined their own fon, by what they called and 
thought, loving him. They have made him believe 
that the world was made for him, not he for the world; 

and unleſs he ſtays abroad a great while, and falls into 

very good company, he will expect, what he will never 
find, the attentions and complaiſance from others, which 
he Vs hitherto been uſed to from Papa and Mamma. 
This, I fear, is too much the caſe of Mr. * * *; who, 
I doubt, will be run through the body, and be near 
dying, before he knows how to live. However you 
may turn out, you can never make me any of theſe 
PN; I indulged no filly, womaniſh fondneſs 
for you: inſtead of infſicting my tenderneſs upon you, 
have taken all poſſible”. methods to make you deſerve 
it; and thank God you do; at leaſt, I know but one 
article, in which you are different from what I could wiſh 
you; and you very well know what that is I want: 


That I and all the world ſhould like you, as well as 1 


love * Adieu. 


LETTER 


TO HIS 86 N . 


„ E T i Ber LV 
London, April the zoth, O. R. 1753. 
_ MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Voir du monde is, in my opinion, a very juſt and. 
happy expreſſion, for having addreſs, manners; 
and for knowing how to behave properly in all com- 
panies; and it implies very truly, that a man, who hath 
not thoſe accompliſhments, is not of the world. With- 
out them, the beſt parts are inefficient, civility is abſurd, 
and freedom offenſive. A learned parſon, ruſting in 
his cell, at Oxford or Cambridge, will reaſon admirably 
well upon the nature of man; will profoundly analyſe 
the head, the heart, the reaſon, the will, the paſſions; 
the ſenſes, the ſentiments, and all thoſe ſubdiviſions of 
we know not what; and yet, unfortunately, he knows 
nothing of man: for he hath not lived with him; and 
is ignorant of all the various modes, habits, prejudices; 
and taſtes, that always influence, and often determine 
him. He views man as he does colours in Sir Iſaac 
Newton's priſm, where only the capital ones are ſeen ; 
but an experienced dyer knows all their various ſhades _ 

and gradations, together with the reſult of their ſeveral | 
mixtures. Few men are of one plain, decided colour; 
moſt are mixed, ſhaded, and blended ;' and vary as 
much, from different ſituations, as changeable filks do 
from different lights. The man qui a du monde knows 
all this from his own experience and obſervation : the 
conceited, cloiſtered philoſopher knows nothing of it 
from his own theory; his practice is abſurd and im- 
rare z and he acts as awkwardly as a man would 
LE. | dance, 
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dance, who had never ſeen others dance, nor learned 


of a dancing-maſter; but who had only ſtudied the 


notes by which dances. are now pricked down, as well 


as tunes. Obſerve and imitate, then, the addreſs, the 
arts, and the manners of thoſe qui ont du monde : ſee 
by what methods they firſt make, and afterwards im- 
prove impreſſions in their favour, Fhoſe impreſſions 
are much oftener owing to little cauſes, than to intrin- 
ſie merit; which is leſs volatile, and hath not ſo ſudden 
an effect. Strong minds have undoubtedly an aſcend- 
ant over weak ones, as Galigai-Marechale:d*Ancre: very: 
juſtly obſerved, when, to the diſgrace and reproach of 
thoſe times, ſhe. was executed. for having governed. 
Mary of Medicis: by the arts of witeheraft and magic. 
But then aſcendant is to be gained by degrees, and by 
thoſe arts only which experience, and the knowledge 
of the world teaches; for few are mean enough to be 
bullied, though moſt are weak enough to be bubbled. 
1 have often. ſren. people of ſuperior, governed by; 


people of much inferior parts, without knowing or 


even ſuſpecting that they were ſo governed. This can 


only happen, when thoſe. people of inferior parts have 


more worldly dexterity and experience, than thoſe they 
govern. They ſee the weak and unguarded part, and 
apply to it: they take it, and all the reſt follows. 
Would you gain either men or women, and every man 


of ſenſe deſires to gain both, il faut. du monde. You 


have had more opportunities than ever any man had, 


at your age, of acquiring ce monde; you have been in 


the beſt” companies: of moſt countries, at an age when 
others Have: hardly been in any company at all. You 
are maſtar of all thoſe languages, which John Trott 
ſeldom ſpeaks at all, and neyer well; conſequently, you 
* ber a ſtranger no where. This: is the way, and the 

only 


T0 1-5 SOME} mes 
only way, of having du monde; but if you have it not, 
and have ſtill any coal ſe ruſticity about you, may one 
not apply to you the ruſticus eupeſtat of Horace? 

This knowledge of the world teacheth us more par- 
ticularly two things, both which are of infinite conſe- 
quence, and to neither of which nature inclints us; 1 
mean, the command of our temper, and of our coun- 
tenance. A man who has no onde is inflamed with 
anger, or annihilated with ſhame, at every diſagreeable 
incident: the one makes him act and talk like a mad- 
man, the other makes him look like a fool. But a man 
who has du monde, ſeems not to underſtand what he 
cannot or ought not to feſent. If he makes a flip 
himſelf, he recovers it by his coolneſs, inſtead of 
plunging deeper by his confufion, like a ftumbling- 
Horſe. ' He is firm, but gentle; and practiſes that moſt 
excellent maxim, ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. The 
other is the voſto ſciolto e penſieri ſtreiti. People, un- 
uſed to the world, have babbling countenances; and 
ate unſkilful enough te how, What they have ſenſe 
enough not to tell. In the courſe of the world, a man 
muſt very often put on an eaſy, frank countenance, upon 
very diſagreeable occaſions; he muſt ſeem pleaſed, 
when he is very much other wife; he muſt be able to 
accoſt and receive with ſmiles, thoſe whom he would 
mach rather meet with words. In courts he muſt not 
turn himſelf infide out. All this may, nay maſt be done, 
without falſehood and treachery : for it muſt go no 
farther than politeneſs and manners, and muſt ſtop ſhort 
of aſſurances and profeſſions of ſimulated friendſhip. 
Good manners, to thoſe one does not love, are no more 
a breach of truth, than your humble fervant at the 
bottom of a challenge is; they are univerſally agreed 
upon and underſtood, to be things of courſe. They 
are neceſſary guards of the decency, and peace of 
| . | ſociety : 
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ſociety : they muſt only act defenſively ; and then not 
with arms poiſoned by perfidy. Truth, but not the 
whole truth, muſt be the invariable principle of every 
man, who, hath either religion, honour, or prudence. 
Thoſe who violate it, may be cunning, but they are not 
able. Lies and perfidy are the wine of fools and 
cowards. Adieu | 

P. S. I muſt recommend to you again, to take your | 
hs of all your French acquaintance, in ſuch a man- 
ner as may make them regret your departure, and wiſh 
to ſee and welcome you at Paris again; where you may 
poſſibly return before it is very long. This muſt not 
be done in a cold, civil manner, but with, at leaſt, ſeem- 
ing warmth, ſentiment, and concern. . Acknowledge 
the obligations you have to them, for the kindneſs they 

have ſhown you, during your ſtay at Paris; aſſure 
them, that, wherever you are, you ſhall remember them 
with gratitude; wiſh for opportunities of giving them 
. proofs of your plus tendre et reſpectueux ſouvenir ; beg 
of them, in caſe your good fortune ſhould carry you 
to any part of the world where you could be of any 
the leaſt uſe to them, that they would employ you 
without reſerve. Say all this, and a great deal more, 
emphatically and pathetically; for you know i vis 
me flere. This can do you no harm, if you never 
return to Paris; but, if you do, as probably you may, 
it will be of infinite uſe to you. Remember too, not 
to omit going to every houſe, where. you have ever 
been once, to take leave, and recommend yourſelf to 
11 their remembrance. The reputation which you leave 
| i at one place, where vou have been, will circulate, and 
13] you will meet with it at twenty places, where you are 
| to go. That is a labour never quite loſt; 
| This letter will ſnow you, that the accident which 
happened to me yeſterday, and of which Mr. Greven- 
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kop gives you an account, hath had no bad rd 
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E T LVIII. 


London, May the 11th, O. S. 1752.4 
MY DEAR FRIEND ou 


BREAK my word by writing this letter! 3 us: x. 
break it on the allowable. fide, by doing more than 


] promiſed. - I have pleaſure in writing to you; and 


you may poſlibly have ſome profit in reading what I 


write: either of the motives. were ſufficient for me, both 
I cannot withſtand. By your laſt, I calculate that you 


will leave Paris this day ſe'nnight; upon that ſuppo- 


ſition, this letter may ſtill find you there. 


Colonel Perry arrived here two or three 301 ago, 
and ſent me a book from you, Caſſandra abridged. LI 


am ſure it cannot be too much abridged. , The ſpirit of 


that moſt voluminous work, fairly extracted, may be 


contained in the ſmalleſt duodecimo; and it is moſt 


aſtoniſhing, that there ever could have been. people 


idle enough to write or read ſuch, endleſs heaps of the 
ſame ſtuff. It was, however, the occupation of thou- 


| fands in the laſt century; and is till the private, 


though diſavowed, amuſement of young girls, and 
———. ladies. A love- ſick girl finds, in the Cap- 
tain whom ſhe is in love with, all the courage and all 


the graces of the tender and accompliſhed Oroondates; 


and many a grown- up, ſentimental lady, talks delicate 
Clelia to the hero, whom ſhe would engage to eternal 
love, or laments with her that love is not eternal. 


Ab / quit ft doux Zaimer, f fi 2 aimoit 1 
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It is, however, very well to have read: one of thoſs. - 
extravagant works, (of alt which La Calprenede's ara 
the beſt) becauſe it is well to be able to talk, with ſome 
degree of knowledge, upon all thoſe ſubjects, that 
other people talk ſometimes upon; and I would by no 
means have any thing, that is knawn to others, be 
totally 1 unknown to you. It is a great advantage for 
1 any man, to be able to talk, or to hear, neither igno- 
i; rantly nor abſurdly, upon any ſubject; for I have 
1 | known people, who have not ſaid one word, hear igno- 
rantly 199 abſurdly ; ; it has appeared in their matten- 
tive and unmeaning Ness. 

This, I think, is as little likely to ions to WT as 
to any body of your age; and if you will but add 2 
verſatility, and eaſy conformity of manners, I know na 
company 1 in which you are likely to be a e We 
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you at this time, now that you are going to ſo any | 
different places; for though the manners and cuſtomy 

of the ſeveral courts of Germany are in general the 
ſame, yet every 'one has its particular characteriſtic; 
ſome 1 or other, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
the next. This you ſhould carefully attend to, and 

| immediately adopt. Nothing flatters people more, : 
nor makes ſtrangers ſo weleome, as fuch an occaf 
conformity. do not mean by this, that you ſhould 
mimic the air and ſtiffneſs of every awkward German 
court; no, by no means; but J mean that you ſhould | 
only chearfully comply, Ll fall in with certain local 
mißt ſuch as ceremonies, diet, turn of converſation, 
Se. People, who are lately come from Paris, and who 

have been a good while there, are generally ſuſpected, 
and eſpecially in Germany, of having a degree of 
contempt. for every other place. Take great care that 

nothing 
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nothing of this kind appaar, at: leaſt outwardly, in yous 
behaviour ; but commend whatever deferves any de- 
gree of commondation, without comparing it with | 
what you: may have left much better of the ſame kind 
at: Paris,. As for inſtance, the German kitchen. is, 
without doubt, execrable, and: the French delicious; 
however, never commend the French kitchen at 2 
German table; bu. eat of what you can find tolerable 
there, and commend it, without comparing it to any 
taing better. I have known many Britiſh Yahoos, 
who, though while they were at Paris conformed to no 
one French cuſtom, as ſoon as they got any where elſe, 

talked of nothing but what they did, ſaw, and eat, at 
Paris. The freedom of the French is not to be uſed 
indifcriminately at all the courts in Germany, though 
their eaſineſs may, and ought; but that too at ſome 
places more than others. The courts of Manheim 
and Bonn, I take to be a little more unbarbariſed than 
ſome others; that of Maience, an eccleſiaſtical one, as 
well as that of Treves, .(neither of which is much fre- 
quented by foreigners) retains, I conceive, a great deal 
of the Goth and Vandal ſtill. There, more referve 
and ceremony are neceſfary; and not a word of the 
French. At Berlin, you cannot be too French. 
Hanover, Brunſwick, Caſſel, &c. are” of the mixed 
Kody un peu decrottts, mais pas afſez. 

Another thing, which J moſt earnetly rocormurad 
to you, not only in Germany, but in every part of the 
world, where you may ever be, is, not only real, but 
ſeeming attention, to whoever you ſpeak to, or to who- 
ever ſpeaks to you. There is nothing ſo. brutally 
ſhocking, nor ſo little forgiven, as a ſeeming inatten- 
tion to the perſon who is ſpeaking to you; and Þ have 
known many a man knocked down, for (in my 
opinion) Aa e fighter provocation, than that 
PRs cocking 
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ſhocking inattention which J mean. I have ſeen ma- 
ny people, who, while you are ſpeaking to them, in- 
ſtead of looking at, and attending to you, fix their eyes 
upon the ceiling, or ſome other part of the room, 


look out of the window, play with a dog, twirl 


their ſnuff- box, or pick their noſe. Nothing diſcovers 
a little, futile, frivolous mind more than this, and no- 
thing is ſo offenſively ill- bred: it is an explicit decla- 
ration on your part, that every, the moſt trifling ob- 
ject, deſerves your attention more than all that can be 
ſaid by the perſon who is ſpeaking to you. Judge of 
the ſentiments of hatred and reſentment, which ſuch 
treatment muſt excite, in every breaſt where any de- 


gree of ſelf- love dwells; and J am ſure, I never yet 


met with that breaſt ens l was not a great deal. 
J repeat it again and again, (for it is highly neceſſary 
for you to remember it;) that ſort of vanity ard-ſelf- 
love i is inſeparable from human nature, whatever- may 
be it's rank or condition; even your footman will ſoon- 
er forget and forgive a beating, than any manifeſt mark 
of ſlight and contempt. Be therefore, I beg of you, 
not only really, but ſeemingly and manifeſtly, atten- 
tive to Whoever ſpeaks to you; nay more, take their 
tone, and tune yourſelf to their uniſon. Be ſerious 
with the ſerious, gay with the gay, and trifle _ with the 
triflers. In aſſuming theſe various ſhapes, endeavour 
to make each of them ſeem to ſit eaſy upon you, and 


even to appear to be your own natural one. This is 


the true and uſeful verſatility, of which a thorough 
knowledge of the world at once aachen by nen at 
the means of acquiring. 25 205 50 


:>L am very ſure, at leaſt 1 Hopes has) you will never 


make uſe of a-filly' expreſſion,” which is the favourite 
expreſſion, and the abſurd excuſe of all fools and block- 
Aden ; 1 cannot do uch a thing * n by no means, 
Ei N either 
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either morally or phyſically impoſſible. I cannot attend 
long together to the ſame thing, ſays one fool: that is, 
he is ſuch a fool that he will not. I remember a very 
awkward fellow, who did not know what to do with 
his ſword, and who always took it off before dinner, 
ſaying, that he could not poſſibly dine with his ſword 
on; upon which I could not help telling him, that 
really believed he could, without any probable danger, 
either to himſelf or others. It is a ſhame, and an ab- 
ſurdity, for any man to ſay, that he cannot do all thoſe 
things, which are commonly done by all the reſt of 
mankind. 

Another W that [I muſt earneſtly; warn you 
againſt," is lazineſs; by which more people have loſt 
the fruit of their travels, than (perhaps) by any other 
thing, Pray be always in motion. Early in the morn- 
ing go and ſee things; and the reſt of the day go and 
ſee people. If you ſtay but a week at a place, and 
that an inſignificant one, ſee, however, all that is to 
be ſeen there; know as many people, and get into as 
many. e e as ever you can. 
recommend to you likewiſe, though probably you 
| haye thought of it yourſelf, to carry. in, your pocket, 
a map of Germany, in which the poſt-roads are mark- 
ed; and alſo ſome ſhort book of travels through Ger- 
many. The former will help to imprint. in your me- 
mory ſituations and diſtances; and the latter will point 
out. many things for you to ſee, that might otherwiſe 
poſſibly eſcape you; and which, though they may be 
in themſelyes of little conſequence, | you would regret 

not having ſeen, after having been at. the 8 Places where 
they were. 

Thus warned and W for your r_ journey God 
ſpeed you; Felix, fauſtumgue fit ! Adieu. 
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London, May the 27th, O. * 752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


SEND you the encloſed original from a friend of 
ours, with my own commentaries upon the text, a 
text which I have ſo often paraphraſed, and comment- 


ed upon already, that I believe I can hardly ſay any 


thing new upon it: but, however, I cannot give it 
over, till I am better convinced, than J yet am, that 
you feel all the utility, the importance, and the ne- 
ceſſity of it; nay, not only feel, but practice it. Your 
panegyriſt allows you, what moſt fathers would be more 


5 than ſatisfied with, in a ſon, and chides me for not 


contenting myſelf with Feſſentiellement bon; but I, who 


have been in no one reſpect like other fathers, cannot 


neither, like them, content myſelf with “een iellement 
bon , becauſe T know that it will not do your buſineſs in 
the world, while you want quelque: conches de vernis. 

Few fathers care much for their ſons, or, at leaſt, moſt 
of them care more for their money; and conſequently 
content themſelves with giving ahoin; at the cheapeſt 
rate, the common run of education; that is, a ſchool 
till eighteen ; the univerſity till twenty; and a couple 
of years riding poſt through the ſeveral towns of Eu- 
rope; impatient till their boobies come home to be 
married, and, as they call it, ſettled, Of thoſe 
who really love their ſons; few know bow to do it. 
Some ſpoil them by fondling them, while they are 


young, and then quarrel with them when they are 


grown up, for having been fpoiled ; ſome love them 
like mothers, and attend only to the bodily health and 
ſtrength of the hopes of their ay ſolemnize his 

birth- 
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birth- day, and rejoice, like the ſubjects of the Great 


Mogul, at the increaſe of his bulk: while others, mind- 


ing, as they think, only eſſfentials, take pains and 
pleaſure to ſee in their heir, all their favourite weak- 
nefles and imperfections. I hope and believe that I 
have kept clear of all theſe errors, in the education 
which I have given you. No weaknefles of my own 
| have warped it, no parſimony has ſtarved it, no rigour 
has deformed it. Sound and extenfive learning was 
the foundation. which I meaned to lay; I have laid it; 
but that alone, I knew, would by no means be ſuffici- 
ent: the ornamental, the ſhowiſh, the pleaſing ſuper- 
ſtructure, was to be begun. In that view I threw you 
into the great. world, entirely your own maſter, at. an 


age when others either guzzle at the univerſity, or are 
ſent abroad in ſervitude. to ſome awkward, pedantic, 


Scetch Governor. This was to put you. in the way, 
and the only way, of acquiring thoſe manners, that ad- 
dreſs, and thoſe e which, excluſively diſtinguiſh 
people of faſhion; and without which all moral virtues, 
and all acquired learning, are of no ſort of uſe in courts 
and /e beau mande; on the contrary, I am not fure if 
they are not an hindrance, They are feared and diſ- 
liked in thoſe. places, as too ſevere, if not ſmoothed 
and introduced; by. the graces: but of theſe graces, of 
this. neceſſary beau vernis, it ſeems there are ſtill quel. 
quescouches qui-manquent, Now, pray let me afk you, 
coolly and ſeriouſly, pourquoi ces couches manguent elles ? 
Fer you may as eaſily take them, as you may wear 
more or leſs powder, in your hair, more or leſs Jace 
upon your coat. I. can, therefore, account for your 
wanting them, no other way in the world, than from 
your. not being yet convineed of their full value. You 
have heared ſome. Engliſh bucks: ſay, Damn: theſe 
* finical ontiandath: zins give me a mauly, reſolute 
«© manner. 
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% manner. They make a rout with their graces, and 
« talk like a parcel of dancing-maſters, and dreſs 
« like a parcel of fops; one good Engliſhman 
« will beat three of them,” But let your own obſer- 
vation undeceive you of theſe prejudices. I will give 
you one inſtance only, inſtead of an hundred that I 
could give you, of a very ſhining fortune and figure, 
raiſed upon no other foundation whatſoever, than that 
of addreſs, manners, and graces. Between you and 
me (for this example muſt go no farther) what do you 
think made our friend, Lord A * e, Colonel 
of a regiment of guards, Governor of Virginia, Groom 
of the Stole, and Embaſſador to Paris; amounting in 
all to ſixteen or ſeventeen thouſand pounds a year? 
Was it his birth? No; a Dutch gentleman only. Was 
it his eftate? No, he had none. Was it his learning, 
his parts, his political abilities and application ? You 
can anſwer theſe queſtions as eaſily, and as ſoon, as I 
can aſk them. What was it then? Many people won- 
dered, but I do not; for I know, and will tell you. 
It was his air, his addreſs, his manners, and his graces. 
He pleaſed, and by pleaſing became a favourite; and 
by becoming a favourite became all that he has been 
fince. Show me any one inftance, where intrinſic 
worth and merit, unaſſiſted by exterior accompliſh- 
ments, have raiſed any man ſo high. You know'the 
Duc de Richelieu, now Marechal, Cordon bleu, Gen- 
tilbomme de la Chambre, twice Embaſſador, &c. By 
what means? Not by the purity of his character, the 
depth of his knowledge, or any uncommon penetrati- 
on and ſagacity. Women alone formed and raiſed 
him. The Dutcheſs of Burgundy took a fancy to 
him, and had him before he was ſixteen years old; this 
put him in faſhion among the beau monde: and the late 
Regent 8 eldeſt daughter, now Madame de Modene, 


took 
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took 1 next, and was near marrying him. Theſe 
early connections with women of the firſt diſtinction, 
gave him thoſe manners, graces, and addreſs, which 
you ſee he has; and which, I can affure you, are all 
that he has; for, ftrip him of them, and he will be 
one of the poogeft men in Europe. Man nor woman 
cannot reſiſt an engaging exterior; it will pleaſe, it 
will make its way. You want, it ſeems, but quelques 
couchcs ; for God's ſake loſe no time in getting them; 
and now that you have gone ſo far, complete the work, 
Think of nothing elſe till that work is finiſhed : un- 
wearied application will bring about any thing; and 
| ſurely your application can never be ſo well employed 


as upon that object, which is abſolutely neceſſary to 


facilitate all others. With your knowledge and parts, 
if adorned by manners and graces, what may you not 
hope one day to be? But without them you will be in 
the ſituation of a man who ſhould be very fleet of one 
leg, but very lame of the other. He could not run, 
the lame leg would check and clog the well one, which 
would be very near uſeleſs. | 
From my original plan for your education, I mean- 
ed to make you, un homme uni verſel; what depended 
upon me is executed, the little that remains undone 
depends ſingly upon you. Do not then diſappoint, 
when you can ſo eaſily gratify me. It is your own in- 
tereſt which I am preſſing you to purſue, and it is the 
only return that 1 deſire for all the care and affection 
of, Yours. 
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Loadan, e the 31d. O. 8. 1762 
"MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


\HE world is the books and the 7h one to 
which, at preſent, I would have you apply 
yourſelf ; pe the thorough knowledge of it will be of 
more ufe to you, than all the books that ever were 
read. Lay aſide the beſt book whenever you can go 
into the beſt company; and depend upon it, you 
change for the better. However, as the moſt tumul- 
tuous life, whether of buſineſs or pleaſurt, leaves ſome 
vacant moments every day, 1 in which a book is the re- 
fuge of a rational being, I mean now to point out to 
you the method of employing thoſe motnents (which 
will and ought to be but few). in the moſt advantageous 
manner. Throw away none of your time upon thoſe . 
trivial, futile books, publiſhed by idle or neceſſitous 
1 for the amuſement of idle and ignorant read- 
: ſuch ſort of books ſwarm and buzz about one 

8 N day; flap them away, they have no ſting. Ler- 
tam pere finem, have ſome one object for th 1 leiſure 
moments, and purſue that object invariably till you 
have attained it; and then take ſome other. For in- 
ſtance, confidering your deſtination, I would adviſe 
you to ſingle out the moſt remarkable and intereſting 
'#ras of modern hiſtory, and confine all your reading 
to that Ara, If you pitch upon the Treaty of Mun- 
ſter, (and that is the proper period to begin with, in 
the courſe which I am now recommending). do not 
interrupt it by dipping and deviating into other 
books unrelative to it: but conſult only the 
moſt authentic hiſtories, letters, memoirs, and 
negociations, relative to that great tranſaction; 
| reading 
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reading and comparing them, with all that caution 
and diſtruſt which Lord Bolingbroke recommends 
to you, in a better manner and in better words. 
than. [ can, The next period, worth your particular 
knowledge, is the Treaty of the Pyrenees; which was 
calculated to lay, and in effect did lay, the foundation of 
the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon to the crown 
of Spain, Purſue that in the ſame manner, ſingling, 
out of. the. millions of volumes written upon that 
 _ occaſion, the two or three moſt authentic ones; and 

particularly letters, which are the beſt authorities 
in matters of negotiation. Next come the Trea- 
ties of Nimeguen and Ryſwick, poſtſcripts in a 
manner to thoſe of Munſter and the Pyrenees: 
Thoſe two tranſactions have had great light thrown. 
upon them by the publication of many authentic 
and original letters and pieces. The conceſſions 
made at the Treaty of Ryſwick, by the then 'tri- 
umphant Lewis the XIVth, aſtoniſhed all thoſe Who 
viewed things only ſuperficially; but, 1 ſhould think, 
muſt have been eaſily accounted for by thoſe ho 
knew the ſtate of the kingdom of Spain, as well as 
of the health of it's King, Charles the 11d, at that 
time. The interval, between the tonctalibn of the 
peace of-Ryſwick; and the breaking out of the great 
war in 1702, though a ſhort, is a molt intereſting one. 
Every week of it almoſt produced ſome great eveht. 
Two partition treaties, the' death of the King of 
Spain, hls unexpected Will, and the acceptance of 
it by Lewis the XIVth, in violation of the ſecond 
treaty of partition, juſt ſigned and ratified by him. 
Philip the Vth quietly and chearfully received in 
Spain, and acknowledged as King of it, by moſt 
of thoſe Powers, who afterwards joined in an alliance 
to dethrone him. I cannot help making this obſer- 
vation upon that occaſion ; that charakter has often 

Vol. II. 8 more 
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more to do in great tranſactions, than prudence 


and ſound: policy: for Lewis the XIVth gratified his 


perſonal pride, by giving a Bourbon King to Spain, 
at. the expence of the true intereſt of 'France, which 
would have acquired much more ſolid and permanent 


ſtrength by the addition of Naples, Sicily, and 


Lorraine, upon the foot of the ſecond partition 

treaty; and I think it was fortunate for Europe 
that he preferred the Will. It is true, he might 
hope to influence his grandſon ; but he could ne- 
ver' expect that his Bourbon poſterity in F rance 
ſhould influence his Bourbon. poſterity in Spain; he 
knew: too well how waa the ties of blood are 
among men, and how much weaker ſtill they are 
among Princes. The Memoirs of Count Harrach, 
and of Las Torres, give a good deal of light into 
the tranſactions of the Court of Spain, previous to 
the death of that weak King; and the letters of the 
Maréchal d'Harcourt, then the French Ambaſſador 


in Spain, of which I have authentic copies in ma- 
nuſcript, from the year 1698 to 1701, have cleared 


up. that whole affair to me. I keep that book for 
you. It appears by thoſe letters that the impru- 
dent conduct of the. Houle of Auſtria, with regard 


to the King and Queen of Spain, and Madame 


Berlips, her favourite, together with the knowledge g 
of the partition treaty, which incenſed all Spain, were 


| the true and only reaſons of the Will in favour of 


the Duke of Anjou. Cardinal Portocarrero, nor 
any of the Grandees, were bribed by France, as was 
generally reported and believed at that time; which 
confirms Voltaire's anecdote upon that ſubject. Then 
opens a new ſcene and a new century: Lewis the 
14th's good fortune forſakes him, till the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene make him amends 

for all the miſchief they had done him, by making 


the 
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the allies refuſe the terms of peace offered by him 
at Gertruydenberg, How the diſadvantageous peace 
of Utrecht was afterwards brought on, you have 
lately read; and you cannot inform yourſelf too mi- 
nutely of all thoſe circumſtances, that treaty being 
the freſheſt ſource, from ' whence the late rranſac- 
tions of Europe have flowed. The alterations that 
have fince happened, whether by wars or treaties, 
are ſo recent, that all the written accounts are to be 
helped out, proved, or contradicted, by the oral ones 
of almoſt every informed perſon, of a certain age or 
rank in life. For the facts, dates, and original pieces 
of this century, you will find them in Lamberti, till 
the year 1715, and after that time in Rouſſet's Recueil. 
I do not mean that you ſhould plod hours rogether | 
in reſearches of this kind; no, you may employ your 
time more uſefully ; but I mean, that you ſhould make 
the moſt of the moments you do employ, by method, 
and the purſuit of one fingle object at a time; nor 
| ſhould I call it a digreſſion from that object, if, Shen? 
you meet with claſhing and jarring pretenlions of 
different Princes to the ſame thing, you had im- 
mediately recourſe to other books, in which thoſe 
ſeveral pretenſions were clearly ſtated; on the con- 
trary, that is the only way of remembering thoſe 
conteſted rights and claims: for, were a man to 
read tout de ſuite, Schwederus's Theatrum Preten- 
 fionum, he would only be confounded by the variety, 
and remember none of them; whereas, by examining 
them occaſionally, as they happen to occur, either in 
the courſe of your hiſtorical reading, or as they are 
agitated in your own times, you will retain them, 
by connecting them with thoſe hiſtorical facts which 
occaſioned your inquiry. For example, had you read, 
in the courſe of two or three folios of Pretenſions, 
thoſe, among others, of the two Kings of England 
and Pruſſia to Ooſt Friſe, it is impolfible that” you 
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ſhould have remembered them; but now, that they 
are become the debated object at the Dyet at Ra- 
tiſbon, and the topic of all political converſations, 
if you conſult both books and perſons concerning 
them, and inform yourſelf thoroughly, you will ne- 
ver forget them as long as you live, You will 
hear a great deal of them on one fide, at Hanover 
and as much on the other ſide, afterwards, at Berlin: 
hear both ſides, and form your own opinion: but diſ- 
pute with neither. 

Letters from foreign Miniſters to their 5 and 
from their Courts to them, are, if genuine, the beſt 
and moſt authentic records you can read, as far as 
they go. Cardinal d'Oſſat's, Preſident Jeannin's, D'Eſ- 
trade's, Sir William Temple's, will not only inform 
your mind, but form your ſtyle; which, in letters of 

| ſame time, exceedingly clear, correct, _ pure. 
All that I have faid may be reduced to theſe two 
or three plain principles; iſt, That you ſhould now _ 
read very little, but converſe a great deal: 2dly, To | 
read no uſeleſs, unprofitable books: and, gdly, That 
thoſe which you do read, may all tend to a certain 
object, and be relative to, and conſequential of each 
other. In this method, half an hour's reading every 
day will carry you a great way. People ſeldom know 
how to employ their time to the beſt advantage, till 
they have too little left to employ; bur, if ar your 
age, in the beginning of life, people would but 
conſider the value of it, and put every moment to 
| Intereſt, it is incredible what an additional fund of 
knowledge and pleaſure ſuch an ceconomy would 
bring in. I look back with regret upon that large 
ſum of time, which, in my youth, I laviſhed awa 
idly, without either improvement or pleaſure, Take 
warning betimes, and enjoy every moment ; pleaſures 
do not commonly laſt ſo long as life, ad therefore 


ſhould 
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| ſhould not be neglected; and the longeſt life is too 


Mort for knowledge, re mer gives,” moment is 


| Fin | hs 


I am ſurpriſed at having received -no letter from 
you ſince you left Paris. I ſtill direct this to Straſ- 
burgh, as I did my two laft. I ſhall direct my 


next to the poſt-houſe at Majence, unleſs: I re- 


ceive, in the mean time, contrary: inſtructions from 
you. Adieu! Remember les attentions ; they muſt be 
— 0 into good company. Cs 


NT on A LXI. 


| London, June the 236, O. S. 1752. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 


Direct this Letter to Maience, where 1 OY it is 
| likely to meet you, ſuppoling, as T do, that you 
ſtaid three weeks at Manheim after the date of your 
Jaſt from thence: but ſhould you have ſtaid longer at 
Manheim, to which I have no objection, it will wait 
for you at Maience. Maience will not, I believe, 
have charms to detain you above a week; ſo that I 
reckon you will be at Bonn at the end of July, 
N. S. There you may ſtay juſt as little or as long 
as you pleaſe, and then proceed to Hanoyer, 

I had a letter, by the laſt poſt, from a relation of 
mine at Hanover, Mr. Stanhope Aſpinwall, who is 
in the Duke of Newcaſtle's office, and has lately 
been appointed the King's Miniſter to the Dey of 
Algiers; a poſt, which, notwithſtanding your views 


of foreign affairs, I believe you do not envy him. 


He tells me in that letter, there are very good lodg- f 
ings to be had at one Mrs. Meyers“ the next door 
to the Duke of Newcaſtle's, which he offers to 
take for you; I have dd him to do it in caſe 


TOR; 
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Mrs. Meyers will wait for you till the latter end 
of Auguſt, or the beginning of September, N. 8. 
which, I ſuppoſe, is about the time when you will ; 
be at Hanoyer. You will find this Mr. Aſpinwall 
of great uſe to you there. He will exert him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt to ſerve you: he has been 
twice or thrice at Hanover, and knows all the 41 
Idres there: he is very well with the Duke of INew- 
caſtle, and will puff you there. Moreover, if you 
have a mind to work as, a volunteer in that bureau, 
he will ailiſt and inform you. In ſhort, he is a 
very honeſt, ſenſible, and informed man 3 mais ne 
paie pas beaucoup de ſa figure; il abuſe mime du pri- 
vilege qu'opt les hommes d'etre Jaids; et il ne ſera pas en 
reſte, avec les Lions et les Leopards qu'il trouvera d 
Alger. | 
As vou ate entirely . of the time when you 
will leaye Bonn, and go to Hanover, ſo are you 
maſter. to ſtay at Hanover, as long as you pleaſe, 
and to go from thence where you pleaſe; provided, 
that at Chr iſtmas you. are at Berlin, for the begin- 
ning of the carnival; this I would not have you 
ſay at Hanover, conſidering the mutual diſpgſition 
of thoſe two courts; but when any body aſks you, 
where you are to go next, ſay that yo propoſe 
rambling in Germany, at Brunfwick, Caſſel, Sc. till 
the next ſpring; when you intend. to be in Flan- 
ders, in your way to England. I take Berlin, at 
this time, to be the politeſt, the moſt. ſhining, and 
the molt. uſeful court in Europe, for a young fel- 
low to be at; and therefore I would, upon no ac- 
count, not have you there, for at leaſt a couple 
of months of the carnival. If you are as well re- 
ceived, and paſs your time as well at Bonn, as I 
believe you will, I would adviſe you to remain there 
till about the eoth of Auguſt, N. S.; in four days 
more you will be at Hanover. As for your ſtay 


there, 
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there, it muſt be ſhorter or longer, according to 
certain circumſtances which you know of , ſuppoling 
them at the beſt, then ſtay till within a week or 
ten days of the king's return to England; but ſup- 
Poſing them at the worſt, your ſtay muſt not be 
too ſhort, for reaſons which you alſo know: no re- 
ſentment muſt either appear or be ſoſpected z there- 
fore, at worſt, I think you muſt remain there a 
month, and at beſt, as long as ever you: pleaſe. 
But I am convinced that all will turn out very 
well for you there. Every body is engaged or in- 
clined to help you; the Miniſters, both Engliſh and 
German, the principal Ladies, and moſt of the fo- 
reign Miniſters; ſo that I may apply to you nullum 
numen abeſt, fi fit prudentia. Du Perron will, I be- 
lieve, be back there, from Turin, much abou 'the 
time you get there: pray. be very attentive ro him, 
and connect yourſelf with him as much as ever you 
can; for, beſides that he is a very pretty and well- 
informed man he is very much in faſhion 'at Hano- 
ver, is perſonally very well with the King, and cer- 
rain Ladies; ſo that a viſible intimacy and connection | 
with him will do you credit and ſervice, Pray culti- 
vate Monſieur Hop, the Dutch Miniſter, who has al- 
ways been very much my friend, and will, I am fure, 
be yours : his manners, it is true, are not very en- 
gaging; he is rough, but he is ſincere. It is very 
uſeful ſometimes to ſee the things which one ought to 
avoid, as it is right to ſee very often thoſe which one ought 
to imitate; and my friend Hop's manners will fre- 
quently point out to you wm yours ought to be, by the 
rule of contraries, 

Congreve points out a fort of critics, to whom he 
ors that we are TOY obliged : 


Rules for nod writing they wich: Pains n 
Then ſhow us what is bad, by what they write. 


It 
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It is certain that Monſieur Hop, with the beſt heart in 
the world, and a thouſand good qualities, has a thou- 
ſand enemies, and hardly a friend: ingly from the 
roughneſs of his manners. 
N, B. I heartily wiſh that you copld hw ne! | 
| long enough at Manheim, to have been ſeriouſly and 
deſperately in love with Madame de Taxis; whom 
ſuppoſe is a proud, inſolent, fine Lady, and who would 
conſequently have expected attentions little ſhort of 
adoration: nothing would do you more good than ſuch 
a paſſion; and I live in hopes that ſomebody or other 
will be able to excite ſuch a one in you: your hour 
may not yet be come, but it will come. Love has been 
not unaptly compared to the ſmall- -pox, which moſt 
people have ſooner or later. Iphigenia had a wonder- 
ful effect upon Cymon; I wiſh ſome Hanover Iphige- 
nia may try her {kill upon you. | 
I recommend to you again, though 1 have already 
done it twice or thrice, to ſpeak German even affect. 
edly, while you are at Hanover; which will ſhow that 
you prefer that language, and be of more uſe to you 
there with ſomebody, than you can imagine, When you 
carry my letters to Monſieur Munchauſen, and Mon- 
ſieur Schwiegeldt, addreſs yourſelf to them in German 
the latter ſpeaks French very well, but the former ex- 
tremely ill. Show great attention to Madame Mun- 
chauſen' s daughter, who has a great favourite; thoſe little 
trifles pleaſe mothers, and ſometimes fathers, extremely. 
Obſer ve and you will find, almoſt univerſally, that the 
leaſt things either plegſe or diſpleaſe moſt; becauſe 
they neceſſarily imply, either a very ſtrong deſire 
of obliging, or an unpardonable indifference! about it. 
I will giye you a ridiculous inſtance enough of 
this truth, from my own experience, When I was 
Embaſſador the firſt- time in Holland, Comte de 
Waſſcpaer and his wife, people of the firſt rank 
and ropſideration, had a litttle boy of about three 


years 
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years old, whom they were exceedingly fond of: 
in order to make my court to them, I was fo too, 
and uſed to take the child often upon my lap, and 
play wich him. One day his noſe was very ſnotty, 


upon which I took out my handkeredief and wiped. 


it for him; this raiſed a loud laugh, and they called 
me a very handy nurſe; but the father and mo- 
ther were ſo pleaſed with it, that to this day it is an 
- anecdote. in the family; and I never receive a letter 
from Comte Waſſenaer, but he makes me the compli- 
ments du morveux que j ay moucke autrefois : who, by 
the way, I am aſſured, is now the prettieſt young fel- 
low in Holland. Where one would gain people, re- 
member that nothing is little, Adieu! : 


VVT 


London, June the 26th, O. S. 1732. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _ „ 
1 S I have reaſon to fear, from your laſt letter of 
{ \ the 18th, N. S. from Manheim, that all, or at 
leaſt moſt of my letters to you, ſince you left Paris, 
have miſcarried ; I think it requiſite, at all events, to 
repeat in this, the neceſſary parts of thoſe ſeveral ler- 
ters, as far as they relate to your future motions. | 
I ſuppoſe that this will either find you, or be but a 


few days before you at Bonn, where it is directed; and 
1 ſuppoſe too, that yqu have fixed your time for going 


from thence ro Hanover. If things turn out well at 
Hanover, as in my opinion they will, Chi fta bene non /f 


muova ſtay there till a week or ten days before the King 


ſets out for England; bur, ſhould they turn out ill, 
which I cannot imagine, ſtay however a month, that 


your departure may not ſeem a ſtep of diſcontent or 


peeviſhneſs; the very ſuſpicion of which is, by all 


means, to be avoided, Whenever you leave Hanover, 
HEE 1 8 be 


„„ TAI ea, aire arts n 
* : 
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bed it ſooner or be it later, where you would go? Lee 


Padrone, and I give you your choice: Would you paſs 
the months of November and December at Brunſwick, 


Caſſel, Sc.? Would you chuſe to go for a couple of 


months to Ratiſbon, where you would be very well re- 
commended to, and treated by, the King's Electoral 
Miniſter, the Baron de Bebr, and where you would im- 
prove your jus publicum ? Or would you rather go di- 


rectly to Berlin, and ſtay there till the end of the Car- 
nival? Two or three months at Berlin are, conſider- 


ing all circumſtances, neceſſary for you; and the Car- 


nival months are the beſt; pour le reſte dicidex en dernier 


reſſort, et ſans appel comme # br. Let me only know 


 yourdecree,when you have formed it. Your good or ill 


ſucceſs at Hanover will have a very great influence up- 
on your ſubſequent character, figure, and fortune in 
the world ; therefore I confeſs, that I am more anxious 
about it, than ever bride was on her wedding-night, 
when wiſhes, hopes, fears, and doubts, tumultuouſly 
agitate, pleaſe, and terrify her. It is your firſt crifis : 

the character which you acquire there, will, more or 
leſs, be that which will abide by you for the reſt of 
your life. You will be tried and judged there, not as 
a boy, but as a man; and from that moment there is 


no appeal for character : it is fixed. To form that 


character advantageouſly, you have three objects par- 
ticularly to attend to: your character as a man of mo- 
rality, truth, and honour; your knowledge, in the ob- 
jects of your deſtination, as a man of buſineſs; and 
your engaging and inſinuating addreſs, air, and man- 
ners, as a courtier; the ſure and only ſteps to favour. 
Merit at Courts, without favour, will do little or no- 
thing; favour, without merit, will do a good deal; 
but favour and merit together will do every thing. — 
Favour at Courts depends upon ſo many, ſuch trifling, 
ſuch unexpected, and unforeſeen events, that a good 


Courtier muſt attend to every circumſtance, however 


little, 
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little, that either does, or can happen; he muſt have 


no abſences, no diſtraclious; he muſt not ſay, I did not 
mind it; who would have thought it? He ought both 
to have minded; and to have thought it. A chamber- 
maid has ſometimes cauſed revolutions in Courts, which 


have produced others in kingdoms. Were Ito make 


my way to favour in a Court, I would neither wilfully, 
nor by negligence, give a dog or a cat there reaſon to 
diſlike me. Two pies. gricebos, well inſtructed, you 
know, made the fortune of de Luines with Lewis XIII. 
Every ſtep a man makes at Court, requires as much 
attention and circumſpection, as thoſe Which were made 
formerly between hot plough-ſhares, in the Ordeal, or 
fiery trials; which, in thoſe times of ignoranee and ſu- 
perſtition, were looked upon as demonſtrations of in- 
nocence or guilt. Direct your principal battery, at 
Hanover, at the D— of Ns: there are many ve- 
ry weak places in that citadel ; where, with a very little 
ſkill, you cannot fail making a great impreſſion. Aſk 
for his orders, in every ching you do; talk Auſtrian 
and Antigallican to him; and, as ſoon 20 you are upon 
afoot of talking ealily to him, tell him en hadinant, that 
his ſkill and ſucceſs in thirty or forty elections in Eng- 
land, leave you no reaſon to doubt of his carrying his 
election for F rankfort; and that you look upon the 
Archduke as his Member for the Empire. In his hours 
of feſtivity and compotation, drop, that he puts you in 
mind of what Sir William Temple ſays of the Penſio- 
nary de Wit; who, at that time, governed half Eu- 
rope; that he appeared at balls, aſſemblies, and pub- 
lic places, as if he had nothing elſe to do, or to think 
of. When he talks to you upon foreign affairs, which 
he will often do, ſay, that you really cannot preſume 


to give any opinion of your own upon thoſe matters, 


looking upon yourſelf, at preſent, only as a poſtſcript 


to the corps diplomatique; but that, if his Grace will be 
pleaſed to make you an additional volume to it, though 


but 
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but in duodecimo, you will do your beſt, that he ſhall 
neither be aſhamed nor repent of it. He loves to have 
a favourite, and to open himſelf to that favourite: he 
has now no ſuch perſon with him; the place is vacant, 
and if you have dexterity you may fill it. In one thing 
alone, do not humour him; I mean drinking; for as I 
believe you have never yet been drunk, you do not 
yourſelf know how you can bear your wine, and what 
a little too much of it may make you do or ſay: you 
might poſſibly kick down all you had done before. 
You. do not love gaming, and I thank God for it; 
but at Hanover I would have you ſhow, and profeſs, a 
particular diſlike to play, ſo as to decline it upon al 
occaſions, unleſs where one may be wanted to make a 
fourth at whiſt or quadrille ; and then take care to de- 
clare it the reſult of your complaiſance, not of your 
inclinations. Without ſuch precaution, you may very 
poſſibly be ſuſpected, though unjuſtly, of loving play, 
upon account of my former paſſion for it; and ſuch a 
| ſuſpicion would do you a great deal of hurt, eſpecially 
with the King, who deteſts gaming. I muſt end n 
abruptly. God bleſs you. 


LETTER 


TO H1:8\-8/0407"1 "1 $1.7 afg- 


Ck Tt a. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ERSATILITY as a courtier, may be almoſt de- 


ciſive to you hereafter z that is, it may conduce 


to, or retard your preferment in your own deſtination. 
The firſt reputation goes a great way; and if you fix 


a good one at Hanover, i it will operate allo to your ad- 
vantage in England. The trade of a courtier is as 
much a trade, as that of a ſhoemaker; and he who 


applies himſelf the moſt, will work the beſt: the on- 
ly difficulty is to diſtinguiſh (what I am ſure you have 


ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh) between the right and pro- 
per qualifications and their kindred faults ; for there 
is but a line between every perfection and its neigh- 


bouring imperfection. As for example, you mult be 


extremely well bred and polite, but without the trou- 


bleſome forms and ſtiffneſs of ceremony. You muſt 
be reſpectful and aſſenting, but without being ſer- 


vile and abject. You muſt be frank, but without 


indiſcretion, and cloſe, without being coſtive. —You 
muſt keep up dignity of character, without the 


leaſt pride of birth, or rank. You muſt be gay, 
within all the bounds of decency and reſpect; and 


grave without the affectation of wiſdom, which does 
not become the age of twenty. You muſt be eſ- 
ſentially ſecret, without being dark and myſterious. 
You muſt be firm, and even bold, but with great 
ſeeming modelty. 

With theſe qualifications, which, by the way, are 
all in your own power, I will anſwer for your ſucceſs, 


not only at Hanover, but at any Court in Europe. — 


And I am not ſorry that you begin your apprentice- 
ſhip at a little one; becauſe, you muſt be more cir- 


eumſpect, and more upon your guard there, than 


, at 
31 
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at a great one, where every little W is not known, 
nor reported. 5 

When you write to me, or to any body elſe, 
from thence, take care that your letters contain com- 
mendations of all that you ſee and hear there; for 
they will moſt of them be opened and read: but, 


as frequent couriers will come from Hanover to 


England, you may ſometimes write to me without 
reſerve ; and pur your letters into a very little bon, Which 
you may ſend ſafely by ſome of them. 

I muſt not omit mentioning to you, that, at the Duke 
of Newcaſtle's table, where you will frequently dine, 
there is a great deal of drinking; be upon your guard 
againſt it, both upon accounit of your health, which 
would not bear it, and of the conſequences of your 
being fluſtered and heated with wine: it might en- 
gage you in ſcrapes and frolics, which the King (who 
is a very ſober man himſelf) deteſts. On the other 
hand, you ſhould not ſeem too grave and too wiſe to 
drink like the reſt of the company; therefore uſe . 
art; mix water with your wine; do not drink all 
that is in the glaſs; and if detected, and preſſed to 
drink more, do not cry out ſobtiety; but ſay, that 
you have lately been out of order, that you are ſub- 


jest to inflammatory complaints, and that you muſt 


beg to be excuſed for the preſent. A young fellow 
ought to be wiſer than he ſhould ſeem to be; and an 
old fellow ought to ſeem wiſe, whether he really be fo 
Or not. 

During your ſtay at Hanover, I would have you 
make two or three excurſions to parts of that Elector- 
ate: the Hartz, where the ſilver mines are; Gottin- 
gen, for the univerſity ; Stade, for what commerce there 
is. You ſhould alſo go to Zell. In ſhort, ſee every 
thing that is to be ſeen there, aud inform yourſelf well 


of all the derails of that country. Go to Hamburgh 


for three or four days, and know the conſtitution of 


that 
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that little Hanſeatic Republic, and inform yourſelf 
well of the nature of the King of Denmark's preten- 
ſions to it. | | 

If all things turn out right for you at Hanover, 1 
would have you make it your head- quarters, till about 
a week or ten days before the King leaves it; and then 
go to Brunſwick, which, though a little, is a very po- 
lite pretty Court. You may ſtay there a fortnight or 
three weeks, as you like it; and from thence go to 
Caſſel, and there ſtay till you go to Berlin; where I 
would have you be by Chriſtmas. At blanover you 
will very eaſily get good letters of recommendation to 


Brunſwick and to Caſſel. Lou do not want any to ” 


Berlin; however, 1 will ſend you one for Voltaire. 4 
propos of Berlin; be very reſerved and cautious, while 
at Hanover, as to that King and that country; both 
which are deteſted, becauſe feared by every body there, 
from his Majeſty down to the meaneſt peaſant: but 
however, they both extremely deſerve your utmoſt at- 
tention ; and you will ſee the arts and wiſdom of go- 
vernment better in that country, now, than in any 
other in Europe. You may ſtay three months at Ber- 
lin, if you like it, as I believe you will; and after that 
1 hope we ſhall meet here again. 
Of all the places in the world (I repeat it once 
more) eſtabliſh a good reputation at Hanover, et faites 
vous valoir la, autant qu'il eſt Poffuble ; 3 par le Brillant, 
les manitres, et les graces. Indeed it is of the oreateſt 
importance to you, and will make any future applica- 2} 
tion to the King in your behalf very eaſy. He is more 
taken by thoſe little things, than any man or even wo- 
man, that I ever knew in my life: and I do not wonder 
at him. In ſhort, exert to the utmoſt all your means 
and powers to pleaſe; and remember, that he who 
pleaſes the moſt, will riſe the ſooneſt, and the higheſt. 
N but once the pleaſure and advantage of pleaſing, 
and 
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and I will anſwer, that you will neyer more neglect the 


means. 
I ſend you herewith two Jerning, the one to Monſieur | 


Munchauſen, the other to Monſieur Schwiegeldt, an 
old friend of mine, and a very ſenſible knowing man. 
They will both, I am ſure, be extremely civil to you, 
and carry you into the beſt company; and then it is 
your buſineſs to pleaſe that company. I never was 
more anxious about any period of your life, than I am 
about this your Hanover expedition, it being of ſo 
much more conſequence to you than any other. If | 
hear from thence, thac you are liked and loved there, 
for your air, your manners, and addreſs, as well as 
eſteemed for your knowledge, I ſhall be the happieſt 
man in the world; judge then what I muſt be, if it 
happens otherwiſe, Adieu! 


I. E T T E R Lxiv. 


London, July the 21ſt, 0. +5 54+ 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Y my calculation, this letter may probably arrive 
at Hanover three or four days before you; and 
as I am ſure of its arriving there ſafe, it ſhall contain 


the moſt material points that I have mentioned in my 


ſeveral letters to you ſince you left Paris, as if you 
had received but few of them, which may very pro- 


|  bably be the caſe. 


As for your ſtay at Hanover, it muſt not in all events 


be leſs than a month; but, if things turn out to your ſa- 


ti gfaction, it may be aft as long as you pleaſe. From thence 
you may go wherever you like; for I have ſo good an 
opinion of your judgment, that I think you will combine 
and weigh all circumſtances, and chuſe the propereſt 
places. Would you ſaunter at ſome of the ſmall 

5h courts, 
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3 as Brunſwick, Caſſel, Se. till the Carnival af 
Berlin? You are maſter. ' Would you paſs a couple 
of months at Ratiſbon, which might not be ill employ- 
ed? Ala bonne heure. Would you go to Bruſſels, ſtay 
a month or two there with Dayrolles, and from thence 
to Mr. Yorke, at the Hague? With all my heart. 
Or, laſtly would you go to Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm ? Lei e anche Padrone : chuſe entirely for your- 
ſelf, without any farther inſtructions from me; only 
let me know your determmation in time, that I may 
ſettle your credit, in caſe you go to places where at 
preſent you have none. Your object ſhould be to ſee 
the mores multorum bominum et r bes; ; begin and end it 
where you pleaſe. 

By what you have already ſcen of the German Courts, 
I am ſure you muſt have obſerved that they are much 
more nice and ſcrupulous, i in point of ceremony, re- 
ſpe, and attention, than the greater Courts, of France 
and England. You will therefore, I am perſuaded, 


attend to the minuteſt circumſtances of. addreſs and be- 


haviour, particularly during your ſtay at Hanover, 
which (I will repeat it, though I have ſaid it often to 


you already) is the moſt. important preliminary period 


of your whole life. Nobody in the world is more ex- 


act in all points of good. breeding, than the King; a, 
and it is the part of 2 man's character that he in- 


forms himſelf of, firſt. The leaſt negligence, or the 
ſlighteſt inattention, reported to him, may do you in- 
finite prejudice; as their contraries would, ſervice. 

If Lord Albemarle (as I believe he did) truſted you 
with the ſecret affairs of his department, let the 


Duke of Newceaſtle know that he did fo; 3 Which 
will be an inducement to him to truft you too, 


and poſſibly to employ you in affairs of conſe- 
quence. Tell him, that, though you are young, 


you know the importance of ſecrecy in buſineſs, and 
Vor. 5 1 | can 
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can keep a ſecret; that I have always inculcated 
this doctrine into you, and have moreover ſtrictly for- 


bidden you ever to communicate, even to me, any 


matters of a ſecret nature, which you may happen to 


be truſted with in the courſe of buſineſs. 


As for buſineſs, I think I can truſt you to yourſelf; 
but I wiſh I could fay as much for you with regard to 
thoſe exterior accompliſhments, which are abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſmooth and ſhorten the way to it. Half 
the buſineſs is done, when one has gained the heart and 
the affections of thoſe with whom one 1s to tranſact it. 
Air and addreſs muſt begin, manners and attention 
muſt finiſh that work. I will let you into one ſecret 


concerning myſelf; which is, that I owe much more of 


the ſucceſs which I have had in the world, to my man- 
ners, than to any ſuperior degree of merit or know- 
ledge. I defired to pleaſe, and I neglected none of the 
means. This, I can aſſure you, without any falſe mo- 
deſty, is the truth, You have more knowledge than! 
had at your age, but then I had much more. attention, 
and good-breeding than you. Call it vanity, if you 
pleaſe, and poſſibly it was ſo; but my great object was 
to make every man I met Wiel like me, and every wo. 
man love me. ] often ſucceeded ; but why ? By taking 
great pains; for otherwiſe I never ſhould, 7 figure 


by 5 means intitle me to it, and I had 5 74 an 


£1 ͤ ĩÜĩßĩ +4 


ever, the 905, gloomy, and funereal part of it. 
Dreſs, addreſs, and air, would become your beſt coun- 


tenance, and make your- little figure paſs very well. 


If you have time to read, at Hanover, pray let the 


books you read be all relative to the hiſtory. and con. 


ſtitution of that country ; ; which 1 would have you 
know, as correctly as any Hanoverian in the whole 


Electorate. Inform yourſelf of the powers of the 
| States, 
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States, and of the nature and extent of the ſeveral Ju- 
dicatures ; the particular articles of trade and commerce 
1 Bremen, Harburg, and Stade; the details and va- 
lue of the mines of the Hartz. Two or three ſhort 
books will give you the outlines of all theſe things; 
and converfation, turned upon thoſe ſubjects, mill do 
the reſt, and better than books can. 

Remember, of all things, to ſpeak nothing but 
German there; make it (to expreſs myſelf pedantically) } 
your vernacular language; ſeem to prefer it to any 
other; call it your favourite language, and ſtudy to 
ſpeak it with parity and elegancy, if it has any. 
This will not only make you perfect in it, but will 
pleaſe, and make your court there better than any 
thing. A propos of languages; Did you improve your 
Italian while you were at Paris, or did you forget it? 
Had you a mafter there; and what Italian books did 
you read with him? if you are maſter of Italian, I 
would have you afterwards, by the firſt convenient op- 
portunity, learn Spaniſh, which you may very eaſily, 
and in a very little time do; you will then, in che 
courſe of your foreign buſineſs” never be obliged to 
employ, pay, or truſt, ny” Gee pom TE "JOE "Euto- 


- pow language. 


As I love to vida eventually for every hag that 
can poſſibly happen, I will ſuppoſe the worſt that can 
befall you at Hanover. In that cafe, I would have you 
go immediately to the Duke of Newcaflle, and beg his 
Grace's advice, or rather orders, what you ſhould do; 
adding, that his advice will always be orders'to you, 
You will tell him, that, though you are exceedingly 
mortified, you are much leſs ſo, than you ſhould other- 
wiſe be, from the conſideration, that, being utterly 
unknown to his M—, his objection could not be per- 
ſonal to you, and could only ariſe from eircumſtances, 
which it was not in your power either to prevent ar re- 
| 3 - medy: 


— 
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medy : : that if his Grace thought, that your continuing 
any longer there would be diſagreeable, you intreated 
him to tell you ſo; and that, upon the whole, you re- 
ferred yourſelf entirely to him, whoſe orders you ſhould 
moſt ſerupulouſſy obey. But this precaution, 1 dare 
ay, is ex abundanti, and will prove unneceflary ; how- 
ever, it is always right to be prepared for all events, 
the worſt as well as the beſt; it prevents hurry and ſur- 
prize, two dangerous ſituations in _ buſineſs: for I 
know no one thing ſo. uſeful, fo neceſſary i in all buſi- 
neſs, as great coolneſs, ſteadineſs, and /ang froid; 
they give an incredible e over whoever one 
has to do witn. 

I have received your letter of the 15th, N. 8. 


from Maience, where I find that you have diverted 


yourſelf much better than I expected. I am very 
well acquainted with Comte Cobentzel's character, 

both of parts and buſineſs. He could have given 
you letters to Bonn, having formerly reſided there 
himſelf. You will not be fo agreeably electriſied, 
where this letter will find you, as you were, both at 
Manheim and Maience; but I hope you may meet 
with a ſecond German Mrs. F-——1d, who may 
make you forget the two former ones, and practice 


your German. Such tranſient paſſions will do you 


no harm; but, on the contrary, a great deal of 
good: they will refine your manners and quicken 
your attention; they give a young fellow du brillant, 
and bring bim into faſhion; which laſt is a great 
article at ſetting out in the world. 

J have wrote, above a month ago, to Lord Albe- 
PX to thank him for all his kindnefſes to you; 
- but pray have you done as much? Thoſe are the 
neceſſary attentions, which ſhould never be omitted, 
eſpecially in the beginning of liſe, when a character 


1s ** eſtabliſned. ff 
That 
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That ready wit which you ſo partially allow me, 
and fo juſtly Sir Charles Williams, may create many 
admirers; but, take my word for it, it makes few 
friends. It ſhines and dazzles like the noon-day ſun, 
but, like that too, is very apt to ſcorch; and therefore 
is always feared. The milder, morning and evening, 
light and heat of that planet, ſooth and calm our 
minds. Good ſenſe, complaiſance, gentleneſs of man- 
ners, attentions, and graces, are the only things that 
truly engage, and durably keep the heart at long run. 
Never ſeek for wit; if it preſents itſelf well and good; 
but, even in that caſe, let your judgment interpoſe ; 


and take care that it be not at the expence * ny body. 
Pope ſays very truly, 


There are whom heaven has bleſt with ſtore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to govern it. 


And in another place, I doubt with too mach truth, 


For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, | 
N Though meant each other 8 aid, like man and wife. 


The Germans a are very ſeldom Rs with any ex- 
traordinary ebullitions or efferveſcences of wit, and it is 
not prudent to try it Yoo them ; whoever deer offen- 


dei ſolido. 


Remember to write me very minute accounts of all 
your tranſactions at Hanover, for they excite both my 
impatience and anxiety. Adieu. 


E 
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London, Auguſt the 4th, O. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


AM extremely concerned at the return of ad 

aſthmatic complaint, which your letter from Caſſel 
of the 28th July, N. S. informs me of. I believe it 
is chiefly owing to your own negligence ; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeaſon of the year, and the heat and agita- 
tion of travelling, I dare ſwear you have not taken one 
ſingle doſe of gentle, cooling phyſic, fince that which I 
made you take at Bath. I hope you are now better, 
and in better hands, I mean in Dr. Hugo's at Hano- 
ver : he is certainly a very ſkilful phyſician, and there- 
fore I defire that you will inform him moſt minutely of 
your own caſe, from your firſt attack in Carniola to 
this laſt at Marpurgh; and not only follow his pre- 


 feriptions exactly at preſent, but take his directions, 


with regard to the regimen that he would have you ob- 
ſerve, to prevent the returns of this complaint; and, 
m caſe of any returns, the immediate applications, 
whether external or internal, that he would have you 
make uſe of. Conſider, it is very well worth your 
while to fubmit at preſent to any courſe of medicine or 
diet, to any reſtraint or confinement, for a time, in or- 
der to get rid, once for all, of ſo troubleſome and 
painful a diftemper : : the returns of which would equally 
break in upon your buſineſs or your pleaſures. Not- 
withſtanding all this, which is plain ſenſe and reaſon, I 
much fear, that, as ſoon as ever you are got out of 


your preſent diſtreſs, you will take no preventive care, 


by a proper courſe of medicines and regimen ; but, 
like moſt people of your age, think it impoſſible, that 
| | you 
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you ever r ſhould be ill again. However, if you will not 


be wiſe for your own fake, I deſire you will be ſo for 
mine, and moſt ſcrupulouſly obſerve Dr. Hugo' s pre- 
ſent and future directions. 

Hanover, where I take it for granted you are, is at 
preſent the ſeat and center of foreign negotiations; 
there are Miniſters from almoſt every Court in Europe; 
and you have a fine opportunity of diſplaying with mo- 
deſty, in converſation, your knowledge of the matters 
now in agitation. The chief I take to be the Election 


of the King of the Romans, which, though I deſpair 


of, 1 heartily with were brought about for two reaſons. 
The firſt is, that I think it may prevent a war upon the 
death of the preſent Emperor, who, though young 
and healthy, may poſſibly die, as young and healthy 
people often do. The other, is the very reaſon that 
makes ſome powers oppoſe it, and others diſlike 
it, who do not openly oppoſe it; I mean, that 
it may tend to make the Imperial dignity heredi- 
tary in the Houſe of Auſtria, which I heartily 
wiſh, together with a very great increaſe of power in 
the Empire; till when, Germany will never be any 
thing near a match for France, Cardinal Richelieu 
ſhowed his ſuperior abilities in nothing more, than in 
thinking no pains nor expence too great to break the 
power of the Houſe of Auſtria in the Empire. Ferdi- 
nand had certainly made himſelf abſolute, and the 


Empire conſequently formidable to France, if that 


Cardinal had not piouſly adopted the Proteſtant cauſe, 
and put the Empire, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 
pretty much the ſame diſ-jointed ſituation in which 


France itſelf was before Lewis the XIth; when Princes - 


of the blood, at the head of provinces, and Dukes of 
Brittany, Fc. always oppoſed, and often gave laws to 
the Crown. Nothing but making the Empire heredi- 
tary in the 9 of Ratet, can give it that ſtrength 

| and 
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and efficiency, which I wiſh it had, for the fake of the 


Balance of power. For while the Princes of the Em- 


pire are ſo independant of the Emperor, ſo divided 
among themſelves, and ſo open to the corruption of 


the beſt bidders; it is ridiculous to expect that Ger- 


many ever will, or can, act as a compact and well- | 
united body againſt France. But as this notion of 
mine would as little pleaſe /ome of our friends, as many 
of our enemies, I would not adviſe you, though you 
ſhould be of the ſame opinion, to declare yourſelf too 
freely ſp. Could the. Elector Palatine be fatisfied, 
which I confeſs will be difficult, conſidering the nature 
of his pretenſſons, the tenaciouſneſs and haughtineſs of 
the Court of Vienna, and our inability to do, as we 
have too often done, their work for them; I ay, if 
the Elector Palatine could be engaged to give his vote, 
I ſhould think it would be right to proceed to the'elec- 
tion with a clear majority of five votes; and leave the 
King of Pruſſia, and the Elector of Colne to proteſt 
and remonſtrate as much as ever they pleaſe. The 
former is too wiſe, and the latter too weak, in every 
reſpect, to act in conſequence of thoſe proteſts. The 
diſtracted ſituation of France with its eccleſiaſtical and 
parliamentary quarrels, not to mention the illneſs and 
poſſibly the death of the Dauphin, will make the King 
of Pruſſia, who is certainly no Frenchman in his heart, 
very cautious how he acts as one. The Elector of 
Saxony will be influenced by the King of Poland, who 
muſt be determined by Ruſſia, conſidering his views 
upon Poland, which, by the bye, I hope he will never 
obtain: 1 as to making that crown hereditary 
in his family. As for his ſon's having it by the preca- 
rious tenure of election, by which his father now holds 
it, à la bonne beure. But, ſhould Poland have a good 
government under hereditary Kings, there would be a 
new devil raiſed in N that I do not know Who 
could 
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could lay. I am ſure I would not raiſe him, though on 
my own fide for the preſent. 

I do not know how I came to trouble my head fo 
much about politics, "to-day, which has been ſo very 
free from them for ſome years; I ſuppoſe it was, be- 
cauſe I knew that I was writing to the moſt conſum- 
mate politician of this, and his age. If I err, you will 
ſet me ri icht; 7 125 aun reftius tis, candidus imperti, 
Sc. 

I am n exceſſively i nps for your next letter, which 
I expect by the firſt poſt from Hanover, to remove my 
anxiety, as I hope it will, not only with regard to your 
health, but likewiſe to other things; in the mean time, 
in the language of a pedant, but with the tenderneſs of 
a parent, jubeo te bene valere. 

Lady Cheſterfield makes you many compliments, 
and 1 is much concerned at your indiſpoſition. 


/ 


IL. E\T Tn ERV 
A Monſieur de Voltaire pour lors a Berlin. 


A Londres, 27 d'Aout, V. S. 1 75 52. 
MON 8 IE UR, 


E m'intẽreſſe infiniment à tout ce qui touche 

Monſieur Stanhope; qui aura Phonneur de vous 
rendre cette lettre; Ceft pourquoi je prens la libertẽ 
de vous le preſenter ; Je ne peux pas lui en donner 
une preuve plus convainquante. II a beaucoup Ju, 
il a beaucoup vii, &il Pa bien digere voila ce que” Je 
ne ſcais pas; il na que vingt ans. Il a deja etea 
Berlin il * 4 quelques annẽes, et C'eſt pourquoi il y 


rede a preſent; car A cette heure on revient au 
| Nord 
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Nord par les memes raiſons, pour leſquelles on alloit 
il n'y a pas longtems au Sud. 

Permettez Monſieur que Je vous remercie du 
plaiſir et de l'inſtruction que m'a donne votre Hiſtoire 
du Siecle de Louis XIV. Je ne Vai lu encore que 
quatre fois, c'eſt que je voudrois l'oublier un peu 
avant la cinquieme, mais je vois que cela m'eſt im- 
poſſible; J'attendrai donc Paugmentation que vous 
nous en avez promis, mais je vous ſupplie de ne me 
la pas faire attendre longtems, Je croiois ſgavoir 
paſſablement PHiftoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. 
moiennant les milliers d'Hiſtoires, de Memoires, 
d Anecdotes, e. gue Jen avois It, mais vous 
m'avez bien montre que Je m'ẽtois trompe, et que je 
n'en avois qu'une idee tres confuſe a bien des egards, 
et tres fauſſe a bien d'autres. Que je vous ſęais gre 
fur tout, Monſieur, du jour dans lequel vous avez 
mis les follies et les fureurs des ſees. Vous emploiez 
contre ces fous ou ces 1mpoſteurs les armes convena- 
bles; d'en emploier d'autres ce ſeroit les imiter: c'eſt 
par le ridicule qu'il faut les attaquer, Ceſt par le me- 
pris qu'il faut les punir. A propos de ces fous, je 
vous envoie ci joint, une piece ſur leur ſujet par le feu 
Docteur Swift, laquelle, je crois ne vous deplaira pas. 
Elle n'a jamais été imprimee, vous en devinerez bien 
_ la raiſon, mais elle eſt authentique. Jen al Poriginal 
ecrit de (a propre main. Son Jupiter, au jour du juge- 
ment, les traite à peu pres comme vous les traitez, et 
comme ils le meritent. 

Au reſte, Monſieur, je vous dirai franchement, que 
Je ſuis embarafle ſur votre ſujet, et que je ne peux pas 
me decider fur ce que je ſouhaiterois de votre part. 
Quand je lis votre derniere hiſtoire, je voudrois. que 
vous fuſſiez toujours hiſtorien; mais quand je lis votre 
Rome Sauvee (toute mal imprimee et defiguree qu'elle 
eſt) je vous voudrois toujours Poëte. J'avoue pour- 
| tant 
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tant qu il vous reſte encore une hiſtoire a'ecrire digne 
de votre plume, et dont votre plume eſt ſeule digne. 
Vous nous avez donnẽ il y a longtems Vhiſtoire du plus 
grand Furieux (je vous demande pardon fi je ne peus 
pas dire du plus grand Heros) de PEurope. Vous nous 
avez donne en dernier lieu, Phiſtoire du plus grand 

Rot; donnez nous, à preſent, Phiſtoire du plus grand 
et du plus honnette Homme de PEurope, que je croi- 
rois degrader en appellant Roi. Vous Pavez toujours 
devant vos yeux, rien ne vous ſeroit plus facile; ſa 
gloire n'exigeant pas votre invention poetique, mais 
pouvant ſe repoſer en toute ſurete ſur votre verite hiſto- 
rique. Il n'a rien à demander a ſon hiſtorien, que ſon 
premier devoir comme hiſtorien, qui eſt, Ne quid falſi 
 dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat. Adieu, Mon- 
ſieur, je vois bien que je dois vous admirer de plus en 
plus tous les jours, mais auſſi je ſęais bien que 
rien ne pourra jamais ajouter a Peſtime et a Pattache- 
ment avec leſquels je ſuis actuellement, 

| Votre tres humble, et 
tres obẽiſſant ſerviteur, 
Cursrkkrizrp. 


TRANSLATION. 


3 Auguſt the 25th, O. . 1752. 
SIR, 5 


| S a moſt convincing proof how at I am 
A intereſted in every thing which concerns Mr, 
Stanhope, who will have the honour'of preſenting you 
this letter, I take the liberty of introducing him to 
you. He has read a great deal, he hath ſeen a great 
deal; whether or not he has made a proper uſe of that 
knowledge, is what I do not know : he is only twenty 

years 
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years 'of age. He was at Berlin ſome years ago, and 
therefore he returns thither; for at preſent people are 
attracted towards the north, by the ſame motives which 
but lately drew them to the ſouth. | Ds 
Permit me, Sir, to return you thanks for the plea- 
ſure and inſtruction I have received from your Hiſtory | 
of Lewis the XIV. I have as yet read it but four 
times, becauſe I wiſh to forget it a little before I read 
it a fifth; but I find that impoſſible: I ſhall there- 
fore only wait till you give us the augmentation which 
you promiſed : let me entreat you not to defer it 
long. I thought myſelf pretty converſant in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Reign of Lewis the XIV. by means of 
thoſe innumerable hiſtories, memoirs, anecdotes, &c. 
which I had read relative to that period of time. You 
have convinced me that I was miſtaken, and had upon 
that ſubje& very confuſed ideas in many reſpects, and 
very falſe ones in others. Above all I cannot hut 
acknowledge the obligation we have to you, Sir, for 
the light which you have thrown upon the follies and 
outrages of the different ſets; the weapons you 
employ againſt thoſe madmen, or thoſe impoſtors, are 
the only ſuitable ones; to make uſe of any others 
would be imitating them: they muſt be attacked by 
ridicule, and puniſhed with contempt. A Propos of 
thoſe fanatics; I ſend you here encloſed, a piece upon 
that ſubject, written by the late Dean Swift: I believe 
you will not diſlike it. You will eaſily gueſs why it 
never was printed : it is authentic, and I have the ori- 
ginal in his own hand-writing. His Jupiter, at the 
day of judgment, treats them much as you fps and 
as they deſerve to be treated. 
_ Give me leave, Sir, to tell you freely, that I am 
embarraſſed upon your account, as I cannot deter- 
mine what it is that I wiſh from you. When I read 
your laſt hiſtory, I am l that you ſhould al- 


ways 
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ways write hiſtory; but when I read your Rome 
Sauvee (although ill printed and disfigured) yet 1 
then. wiſh you never to deviate from poetry: how- 
ever, I confeſs that there ſtill remains one hiſtory 
worthy of your pen, and of which your pen alone is 
worthy. You have long ago given us the hiſtory of 
the greateſt and moſt outrageous Madman (I aſk 
your pardon if I cannot ſay the greateſt Hero) of 
Europe; you have given us latterly the hiſtory of 
the greateſt King; give us now the hiſtory of the 
| greateſt and moſt virtuous Man in Europe; I ſhould 
think it degrading to call him King. To you this 
cannot be difficult, he is always before your eyes; 
your poetical invention is not neceſſary to his glory, 
as that may ſafely rely upon your hiſtorical candour. 
The firſt duty of an hiſtorian is the only one he need 
require from his, Ne quid falſi dicere audeat, ne quid 
veri non audeat. Adieu, Sir, I find that I muſt. ad- 
mire you every day more and more; but I alſo know | 
that nothing ever can add to the eſteem and attach- 
ment wi which I am actually, RN Tis 17 98222852 
LES as Tour moſt humble, 1 1 
45 moſt obedient ſervant, x» Fas 
CnesTeRFIELD. 


. pip Re ILXVII. 


een September the 19th, 2 8. 1752 
My DEAR FRIEND, | 


\INC E you have been at 8 your « corre- 
ſpondence has been both unfrequent and Jaconic, 
Lou made indeed one great effort in folio on the 18th, 
with a poſtſcript of the 22d Auguſt, N. S. and ſince 
that, vous avez ratié in quarto. On the 31ſt Auguſt, 
N. S. you give me no informations of what I want 

| chiefly 
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Chiefly to know; which is what Dr. Hugo (chem 1 
charged you to nne) ſaid of your aſthmatic com- 
plaint, and what he preſeribed you to prevent the re- 
turns of it; and alſo what is the company that you 
keep there; who has been kind and civil to you, and 
who not. ö 
Tou ſay that you go conſtantly to the DOT a 
| you. do very well, for though you are not of that 
trade, yet military matters make ſo great a part both of 
converſation and negotiation, that it is very proper not 
to be ignorant of them. I hope you mind more than 
the mere exerciſe of the troops you ſee; and that you 


inform yourſelf at the ſame time of the more material 


details ; ſuch as their pay, and the difference of it 
when in and out of quarters; what is furniſhed them 
by the country when | in quarters, and what is allowed 
them of ammunition, bread, Sc. when in the field; 
the number of men and officers in the ſeveral troops 
and companies, together with the non-commiſſioned - 
_ officers, as caporals, frey-caporals, anſpeſſades, ſerjeants, 
quarter-maſters, Sc.; the clothing, how frequent, 
how good, and how furniſhed; whether by the Colo- 
nel, as here in England, from what we call the of- 
reckonings, that is, deductions from the men's pay, or 
by Commiſſaries appointed by the Government for that 
purpoſe, as in France and Holland. By theſe inqui- 
ries you will be able to talk military with military mien, 
who, in every country in Europe, except England, 
make at leaſt half of all the beſt companies. Your at- 
tending the parades has alſo another good effect, which 
is, that it brings you of courſe acquainted with the of- 
ficers, who, when of a certain rank and ſervice, are ge- 
nerally very polite, well-bred people, et du bon Yon. 
They have commonly ſeen a great deal of the world, 
and of courts z and nothing elſe « can form a gentleman, 
| let 
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let people ſay what they will of ſenſe and learning: 
with both which, a man may contrive to be a very diſ- 
agreeable companion. I dare ſay, there are very few 
Captains ne: who are not much better Cy 
than ever Deſcartes or Sir Iſaac Newton were. I ho- 
nour and reſpect ſuch ſuperior geniuſes ; but I defire 
to converſe with people of this world, who bring into 
company their ſhare, at leaſt, of chearfulneſs, good- 
breeding, and knowledge of mankind. In common 
life, one much oftener wants ſmall money, and filver, 
than gold: give me a man who has ready caſh about 
him for preſent expences; ſix-pences, ſhillings, Ralf. 
crowns, and crowns, which eirculate eaſily: but a man 
who has only an ingot of gold about him, is much 
above common purpoſes, and his riches are not handy 
nor convenient. Have as much gold as you pleaſe in 
one pocket, but take care always to keep change in the 
other; for you will much oftener have occaſion for a 
ſhilling than for a guinea, In this the Freneh muſt be 
allowed to excel all people in the world: they have un 
certain entregent, un enjouement, une aimable legerete dans la 
converſation, une politeſſe aiſes et naturelle, qui Paro ne 
leur rien couter, which give Society all its charms. 1 
am ſorry to add, but it is too true, that the Engliſh 
and the Dutch are the fartheſt from this, of all the 
people in he id 1 15 wy no means, A even 
the Swiſs. : n 
| 8 you did not che, proper to inform me, I 

know from other hands, that you were to go to the 
Göhr with a Comte Schullemburg, for eight or ten 
days only, to ſee the reviews: I know alſo, that you 
had a bliſter upon your arm, which did you a great 
deal of good: I know too, you have contracted a 
great friendſhip with Lord Eſſex; and that you two 
were inſeparable at Hanover. All theſe things 1 
would 
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would rather have known from you, than from 
others; and they are the ſort of things that I am 
the moſt defirous of knowing, as they are more im- 
mediately relative to yourſelf. 

I am very ſorry for the Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle O 
Ages full as much upon your as upon her account, 
as it has hindered you from being ſo much known to 
the Duke as I could have wiſhed: uſe and habit going 
a great way with him, as, indeed, they do with moſt 
people. I have known many people patronized, 
puſhed up, and preferred, by thoſe who could have 


given no other reaſon for it, than that they were uſed 


to them. We muſt never ſeek for motives by deep 


reaſoning, but we muſt find them out by careful ob- 
ſervation and attention: no matter what they ſhould _ 
be; but the point is, what they are. Trace them 
up, ſtep by ſtep, from the character of the perſon. 
J have known de par le monde, as Brantome ſays, great 


effects from- cauſes too little ever to have been ſuſ- 
peed. Some thivgs muſt be known, W never 


be gueſſed, 
God knows whos this letter will Gd you, or . 
low you; not at Hanover, I ſuppoſe; but wherever 


it does, may it find pow: in health ** ee 
Adieu. . T | IO s 


1 * T T W N. LXVIII. 


8 September the nk 0. 8 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE day after the Lata, of my laſt Kg Icing 

your letter of the 8th. . I approve extremely of 

your intended progreſs, and am very glad that you go 

to the Gohr with Comte Schullemburg. I would have 
| you 
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hou ſee every thing with your own eyes, and hear eve. 
ry thing with your own ears; for I know, by very long 


experience, that it is very unſafe to truſt to other peo- . 
ple's. Vanity and intereſt cauſe many miſrepreſentati- 


ons, and folly cauſes many more. Few people have 
parts enough to relate, exactly and judiciouſſy; and 


© thoſe who have, for ſome reaſon or other, never fail 


to fink, or to add ſome circumſtances. 


The reception which you have met with at chip YL 
- Hook upon as an omen of your being well received every 
where elſe: for, to tell you the truth, it was the place 
that I diſtruſted the moſt in that particular. But there 
is a certain conduct, there are certaines maniires that will, 
and muſt get the better of ab difficulties of that kind; 
it is to acquire them, that you ſtill continue abroad, and 
go from Court to Court: they are perſonal, local, and 
temporal; they are modes which vary, and owe their 
exiſtence to accidents, whim, and humour; all the 


ſenſe and reaſon in the world would never point them 


out; nothing but experience, obſervation, and what 
is called knowledge of the world, can poffibly teach _ 
them, For example, it is reſpectful to bow to the 


King of England, it is diſteſpectful to bow to the King 


of France; it is the rule to courtefy to the Emperor; 


and the proſtration of the whole body is required by 
Eaſtern Monarehs. Theſe are eſtabliſhed ceremonies, 


and muſt be complied with; but why they were efta- 
bliſhed, I defy ſenſe and reaſon to tell us. It is the 
ſame among all ranks, where certain cuſtoms are re- 
ceived, and muſt neceſſarily be complied with, though” 
by no means the reſult of ſenſe and reaſon. As for of 
ſtance, the very abfurd, though almoſt univerfaf cuf- 
tom of drinking people's healehs. Can there be any | 


thing in the world leſs relative to any other man's 
health, than my drinking a glaſs of wine? Common 
Vor. II. N 1 ſenſe, 
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ſenfe, certainly, never pointed it out; but yet common 

ſenſe tells me I muſt conform to it. Good ſenſe, bids 
one be civil, and endeavour to pleaſe ; though nothing 
but experience and obſervation can teach one the 
means, properly adapted to time, place, and perſons. 
This knowledge is the true object of a gentleman's 

travelling, if he travels as he ought to do. By fre- 

quenting good company in every country, he himſelf 
becomes of every country; he is no longer an Engliſh- 

man, a Frenchman, or an Italian; but he is an Eu- 

ropean: he adopts, reſpectively, the beſt manners of 
every country; and is a Frenchman at Paris, a an Italian 
at Rome, an Engliſhman at London. 

This advantage, I muſt confeſs, very ſeldom ac- 
crues to my countrymen from their travelling ; as they 
have neither the deſire nor the means of getting into 
good company abroad: for, in the firſt place, they are 
confoundedly baſhful; and, in the next place, they 
either ſpeak no foreign language at all, or, if they do, 
it is barbarouſly. You poſſeſs all the advantages that 
they want; you know the languages in perfection, and 
have conſtantly kept the beſt company in the places 
where you have been; fo that you ought to be an 
European. Your canvas is ſolid and ſtrong, your out- 
lines are good; but remember, that you ſtill want the 
beautiful colouring of Titian, and the delicate graceful 
touches of Guido. Now is your time to get them. 
There 1s, in all good company, a faſhionable air, coun- 
tenance, manner, and phraſeology, which can only be 
acquired by being in good company, and very attentive 
to all that pailcs there. When you dine or ſup at any 
well-bred man's houſe, obſerve carefully how he does 
the honours of his table to the different gueſts. At- 
bend to mg compliments of N Dawn na-ir Hh or condo- 


| lence, 
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lence, that you hear a well bred man make to dh ſupe- 
riors, to his equals, and to his inferiors; watch even 
his countenance and his tone of voice, for they all 
conſpire in the main point of pleaſing. There is a 
certain diſtinguiſhing diction of a man of faſhion: he 
will not content himſelf with ſaying, like John Trott, 
to a new- married man, Sir, I wiſh you much joy; 

to a man who has loſt his ſon, Sir, I am ſorry for your 
loſs; and both with a countenance equally. unmoved: 
but he will ſay in effect the ſame thing, in a more 
elegant and leſs trivial manner, and with a countenance 
adapted to the occaſion. He will advance with warmth, 
vivacity, and a chearful countenance, to the new mar- 
ried man, and embracing him, perhaps ſay to him, 44 Tf 
„% you do juſtice to my attachment to you, you will 
judge of the joy that I feel upon this occaſion, bettet 
& than I can expreſs it,” &c,; to the other, in affliction, 
he will advance ſlowly; with a grave compoſure” of 
countenance, in a more deliberate manner,' and' with a 
W e voice; perhaps ſay, „ hope you do me the 

6 juſtice to be convinced, that I feel whatever you feel; 
& and ſhall ever be SEES "Where 8 are con. 
« cerned.” 

Your abord; 1 muſt tell BOY M4 too cold aka wo 
form; I hope it is now mended: It ſhould be reſpect- 
fully open and chearful with your ſuperiors, warm and 
animated with your equals, hearty and free with your 
inferiors. There is a faſhionable kind of /mall talk, 
which you ſhould get; which, trifling as it is, is of uſe 
in mixed companies, and at table, eſpecially in your 
foreign department; where it keeps off certain ſerious 
ſubjects, that might create diſputes, or at leaſt coldneſs 
for a time. Upon ſuch occaſions it is not amiſs to 
n how to parler cuiſine, and to be able to diſſert 

| U 2 >; upon 
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upon the growth and flavour of wines. Theſe, it is 
true, are very little things; but they are little things 
that occur very often, and therefore ſhould. be ſaid avec 
gentilleſſe, et grace. I am Care they muſt fall often in 
your way, pray take care- to catch them. There is a 
certain language of converſation, a faſhionable diction, 
which every gentleman ought to be perfectly maſter of, 
in whatever language he ſpeaks. The French attend 
to it carefully, and with great reaſon; and their lan- 
guage, which is a language of ohrafas, helps them out 
exceedingly. That delicacy of dition is charaRteriſti- 
cal of a man of faſhion and good company 
2 could write folios upon this ſubject, and not ex- 
hauſt it; but I think, and hope, that to you I need 
not. You, have heared and ſeen enough, to be con- 
vinced of the truth, and importance of what I have 
been fo long inculcating into you upon theſe points. 
How happy am I, and how happy are you, my dear 
child, that theſe Titian tints, and Guido graces, are all 
that you want to complete my hopes, and your on 
character! But then, on the other hand, what a draws 
back would it be to that happineſs, if you ſhould! never 
acquire them? I remember, when I was of your age, 
though I had not had near fo good an education as 
you have, or ſeen a quarter ſo much of the world, 1 
obſerved thoſe maſterly touches, and irreſiſtible graces 
in others, and faw the neceſſity of acquiring them my- 
ſelf; but then an awkward mauvaiſe honte, of which 
1 had brought a great deal with me from Cambridge, 
made me aſhamed to attempt it, eſpecially if any of 
my countrymen and particular acquaintance were by. 
This was extremely abſurd in me; for without at- 
tempting I could never ſucceed. But at laſt, inſenſi- 
bly, by frequenting a great deal of good company, 
e thoſe whom 1 * that every body liked, 
7 | I formed 
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1 formed myſelf tant bien que . For God's ſake, let 
this laſt ſine varniſh, ſo neceſſary to give luftre to the 


whole piece, be the ſole and fingle object now of your 


utmoſt attention: Berlin may contribute a great deal 


to it; if you pleaſe, there are all the N chat 


compoſe 1 it. 
A propos of Berlin; while you are there, take care 
to ſeem ignorant of all political matters hetween the 
two Courts; ſuch as the affairs of Oſtfriſe, and Saxe 


Lawemburg, Sc. and enter into no converſations upon 


thoſe points; but, however, be as well at Court as you 
poſſibly can; live at it, and make one of it. Should 
General Keith offer you civilities, do not gr them; 
but return them however without being enfant de la 
maiſon chez lui: ſay des choſes flatteuſes of the Royal 
Family, and eſpecially of his. Pruſſian Majeſty, to thoſe 


who are the moſt like to repeat them. In ſhort, make 
yourſelf well there, without making yourſelf ill me- 


where elſe. Make compliments from me to Algarotti, 
and converſe with him in Italian. 

I go next week to the Bath, for a deafneſs, which [I 
have been plagued with theſe four or five months ; and 
which, I am aſſured, that pumping my head will re- 
move. This deafneſs, I own, has tried my patience ; 
as it has cut me off from ſociety, at an age when [ had 
no pleaſures but thoſe left. In the mean time, I have, 


by reading and writing, made my eyes ſupply the defect 


of my ears. Madam H- I ſuppoſe, entertained 
both yours alike ; howeyer, 1 am very glad that you 
were well with her; for ſhe is a good Proneuſe, and 
puffs are very uſeful to a young fellow, at his entrance 
into the world. 

If you ſhould meet with Lord ES again, any 
where, make him many compliments from me; and 
tell him, that I ſhould have written to him, but that I 

knew 
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ſhould have written to him, but that I knew how 

5 an old Correſpondent mult he toa young 
Ile is much commended in the accounts fon 
. 

You will ſtay at Berlin juſt as long as You like 1 
and no longer; and from thence you are abſolutely 
maſter of your own motions, either to the Hague, or 
to Bruſſels; but 1 think that you had better go to the 
Hague firſt, becauſe that from thence Bruſſels will 
be in your way to Calais, which is a much better 
paſſage to England than from Helvoetſluys. The two 
Courts of the Hague and Bruſſels are worth your ſee- 
ing; and you will ſee them both to advantage, by 

means of Colonel Yorke and e Adieu. ker | 
is 121855 for this t time. | | 


vip; E & * 2 R "LIK, 
Aw Ut Is fs” Septeniber the 26th, 1753. 
My DEAR N FRIEND, | 


8 you chiefly employ, © or a whally: exo 
- my thoughts, I ſee every day, with (increaſing 
5 þ «le ory the fair proſpect which you have before you. 

1 had two views in your education; they draw nearer 
and nearer, and I have now very little reaſon to diſ- 
truſt your anſwering them fully. Thoſe two were 
Parliamentary and Foreign affairs, In conſequence of 
thoſe views, I took care firſt to give you a ſufficient 
ſtock of ſound learning, and next, an early knowledge 
of the world. Without making a figure in Parlia- 
ment, no man can make any in this country ; ; and 
eloquence alone enables a man to make a figure in Par- 
liament, unleſs it be a very mean and contemptible one, 
which thoſe make there who ſilently vote, and who do 


Fi ire in ſententian, F oreign affairs, when ſkil- 


09 


TO HIS SOW. a 
fully managed, and ſupported by a porliamentary re- 
putation, lead to whatever is moſt conſiderable in this 
country. Vou have the languages neceſſary ſor that 
purpoſe, with a ſufficient fund of hiſtorical and treaty 
knowledge ; that is to ſay, you have the Matter ready, 
and only want the Manner. ' Your objects being thus 
fixed, I recommend to you to have them conſtantly i in 


your thoughts, and to direct Your, reading, your ac- 
tions, and your words, to thoſe views. Moſt people 


think only ex re nata, and few en profeſſo: I would 
have you do both, but begin with the latter. J ex- 
plain myſelf : Lay down certain principles, and reaſon 
and act conſequentially from them.. As for example ; 
fay to yourſelf, I will make a figure in Parliamen: „ and 
in order to do that, I muſt not only ſpeak, but ſpeak 
very well, Speaking mere common ſenſe will by no 
means do; and I muſt ſpeak not only correctly but ele- 
gantly; and not only elegantly but eloquently, In 
order to this, I will firſt take pains to get an habitual, 
but unaffected, purity, correctneſs, and elegancy of 
ſtyle in common converſation; I will ſeek for the beſt 
words, and take care to reject improper, inexpreſſive, 
and vulgar ones. I will read the greateſt maſters of 
oratory, both ancient and modern, and I will read 
them ſingly in that view. I will ſtudy Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, not to diſcover an old Athenian or Roman 
cuſtom, nor to puzzle myſelf with the value of talents, 
mines, drachms, and ſeſterces, like the learned block - 
heads in us; but to obſerve their choice of words, 
their harmony of diction, their method, their 
diſtribution, their exordia, to engage the favour 
and attention of their audience; and their perora- 
tions, to enforce what they have ſaid, and to leave 
a ſtrong impreſſion upon the paſſions. Nor will 1 
be pedant ü to neglect the moderns ; for I will 


like- 
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likewiſe ſtudy Atterbury, Dryden, Pope, and Boling: 
broke; nay, 1 will read every thing that J do read, 
in that intention, and never ceaſe i improving and —— 51 
ing my ſtyle upon the beſt models, till at Jaſt 1 become 
a model of eloquence myſelf, which it is in every man's 
power, by care, to be. If you ſer oyt upon this prin- 
ciple, and keep it conſtantly in your mind, every 
company you go into, and every book you read, 
will contribute to your improvement, either by ow 
ing you what to imitate, or what to avoid. Are you 
to 8 an account of any thing to a mixed com- 
pany? or are you to endeavour to perſuade either 
man or woman? This principle, fixed in your mind, 
will make you carefully attend to the choice of 
your words, and to the clearneſs and e of | 
your diftion. 
So much for your parliamentary object 3 how to the | 
foreign pe 
Lay down firſt thoſe principles which are abſolyte- 
ty neceſſary to form a ſkilful and ſucceſsful negotia- 
tion, and form yourſelf accordingly. What are 
they? Firſt, the clear hiſtorical Knowledge of paſt 
rranſactions of that Kind. That you have pret wel | 
already, 'and will have daily more and more z or, 1 
conſequence of that pringiple, you' will; regd hiſtor 7 
memoirs, anecdotes, Sc. in that . 'T 
other neceſſary talents for negotiation are, the great 
art of pleaſing, and en aging the affection and con. 
fidence, not only of tho "with whom you are to co- 
operate, but even of thoſe whom you are to op- 
pole : to conceal your own. thoughts and views, and 
to diſcover other people's: to engage other people's 
confidence, by a ſeeming chearful frankneſs and 
openneſs, without going a ſtep too far; to 12 the 
Rk, favour of "the King, Prince, Mini rs, or 
liſtreſs, of the Court to which you are ſent; to 


gain 
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gain "he abfolure command over your, 9 and | 
Your . countenance, that no heat may provoke you io 
ſay, nor no change of countenance to betray, what 
ſhould be a ſecret, | To familiarize and domeſticate 
yourſelf in the houſes of the moſt conſiderable peo- 
ple of the place, ſo as to be received there. rather as 2 
friend to the family, than as a foreigner... Having theſe 
principles conſtantly in your thoughss, every thing you 
do, aud every thing you ſay, will ſome way or other tend 
to your main view; and common converſation will gra- 
dually fit you for it. Lou will get an habit of checkin 
any riſing heat; you will be upon your guard e 
any indilcreet expreſſion; you will by degrees get the 
command of your countenance, ſo. as not to change it 
upon any the moſt ſudden accident; and you will, 
aboye all things, labour to acquire the great art of pleg- 
ling, without which nothing is to be done. Com- 
Pany is, in truth, a conſtant ſtate of negot ation; 
and, if you attend to it in that view, will qualify you 
for any, By the ſame means that you make a friend, 
guard againſt an enemy, or gain a miſtreſs; you will 
make an advantageous treaty, baffſe thoſe: who coun- 
teract you, and gain the Court you are ſent to, 
Make this | uſe of all the company you keep, and 
your very pleaſures. will make you. g ſucgeſsful Ne- 
gotiator- | Pleaſe all who. gre worth pleaſing; of 
fend none. Keep your qwn ſecret, and get out other 
peoples. Keep your own temper, and arifully warm 
other people's, Coynterwork your rirals with dili- 
gence and dexterity, but at the ſame time with the 
utmoſt perſonal civility to them: and be firm with- 
out heat. Meſſieurs d Avaux and Servien did no more 
than this I muſt make one obſervation, in confirma- 
tion of this aſſertion ; ; which is, that the moſt eminent 
Wee 
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Negotiators have always been the politeſt and beſt- 
bred men in company; even what the women call the 
prettieſt men. For God's ſake, never loſe view of theſe 
two your capital objects; bend every thing to them, 
try every thing by their rules, and calculate every 
thing for their purpoſes. What is peculiar to theſe 
two objects, is, that they require nothing, but what 
one's own vanity, intereſt and pleaſure, would make 
one do independently of them. If a man were never 
to be in buſineſs, and always to lead a private life, 
would he not deſire to pleaſe and to perſuade? So 
that, in your two deſtinations, your fortune and figure 
luckily conſpire with your vanity and your pleaſures, 
Nay more; a foreign miniſter, I will maintain it, can 

never be a "good man of buſineſs, if he is not an agree- 
able man of pleaſure too. Half his buſineſs is done by 
the help of his pleaſures; his views are carried on, 
and perhaps beſt, and moſt unſuſpectedly, at balls, 
ſuppers, affcinblies, and parties of pleaſure; by intrigues 
with women, and connections inſenſibly formed with 
men, at thoſe ungarded hours of amuſement. 

"Theſe objects now draw very near you, and you | 
have no time to loſe in preparing yourſelf to meet 
them. Vou will be in parliament almoſt as ſoon as 
your age will allow, and I believe you will have a 
foreign department ftill ſooner,” and that will be earlier 
than ever any other body had one. If you ſet out well 
at one- and. twenty, what may you not reaſonably hope 
to be at one-and- 2 ? By _ ba could FI you! 
Adieu. e þ 
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London, September the 296h, 17.52, 


MY DEAR. FRIEND, 


HERE is nothing ſo RO 5555 at the a 

time, there is nothing more difficult (I know it 
dy ere for you young fellows, than to 
know how to behave yourſelf .prudently towards 
thoſe. whom you do not like. Your paſſions - are 
warm, and your heads are light; you hate all 
thoſe who oppoſe your views, either of ambition or 
jlove; and a rival, in either, is almoſt a ſy nonimous 
term for an enemy, Whenever you meet ſuch a man, 
you are awkwardly gold to him, at beſt; but often 
rude and always deſirous to give him ee indirect 
flap. This is unreaſonable ; for one man hath as good 
a right to purſue an employment, or a miſtreſs, as 


another; but it is, into the bargain, extremely impru- 


dent; becauſe you commonly defeat your own. pure 
poſe by it, and while you are contending with each 
other, a third often prevails, I grant you, that the 
ſituation is irkſome; a man cannot help thinking as he 
thinks, nor feeling what he feels; and it is a very ten- 
der and fore point to be thwarted and counterworked 
in one's. purſuits at Court, or with a miſtreſs ; but pru- 
dence and abilities muſt check the effects, though they 
cannot remove the cauſe. Both the pretenders make 
themſelves diſagreeable to their miſtreſs, when they 
ſpoil the company by, their pouring, or their ſparring z 
whereas, if one. of them has command enough over 
himſelf (whatever he may feel inwardly) to be chear- 
ful, gay, and eaſily and unaffectedly civil to the 
other, as if there were no manner of competition 
between them, the Lady will certainly like him the 
beſt and his rival will be ten times more humbled 


np 
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and diſcouraged ; for he will look upon ſuch a beha- 
viour as a proof of the triumph and ſecurity of his 
rival ; he wilh grow outrageous with the Lady, and 
quarrel between them. It is the ſame in buſioeſs ; 
where he who can command his temper and his coun- 
tenance the beſt, will always have an infinite advan- 
tage over the other. This is what the French call n 
proctde bonnete et galant, to picque yourſelf upon ſhow- 


ing particular civilities to a man, to whom leſſer minds 
would, in che ſame caſe, ſhow diſlike, or perhaps rude- 


neſs.” I will give you an inſtance of this, in my own 


no and pray remember it, whenever you come to 


„as I hope you will, in a like fituation. 

6 5m 1 went to the Hague, in 1744, it was to 
Ae the Dutch to come roundly into the war, and 
to ſtipulate their quotas of troops, &c. ; your acquain- | 
tance, the Abbe de la Ville, was there on the part of 


France, to endeavour to hinder them from coming 


into the war at all. I was informed, and very ſorry to 
hear it, that he had abilities, temper, and induſtry. 
We could not viſit, our two maſters being at war; 


but the firſt time I met him ata third place, I got 


ſomebody to preſent me to him; and [ told him, that 
though we were to be national enemies, I flattered 

myſelf we might be, however, perſonal friends : with 
a good deal more of the fame kind; which he returned 


in full as polite a manner. Two days afterwards 1 


went, early i in the morning, to ſolicit the Deputies of 
Amfterdam, where I found Abbe de la Ville, who 
had been beforęhand with me; upon which l addreſſ- 


9 aan} to the Deputies, and ſaid, ebe 0 8 ſuis 


bien 


. 1 ary ve forry, "Cemlenes, 10 fin my enemy with you; 
EMT rb, 7 for capacity is already fufficient to make me $4 
him: we are not upon equal terms; but l truſt to your own inte- 

Teſt, againſt his talents. If I have 1 not this day had the firſt word, 


1 ſhall at leaft have the laſt, 
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bien ſack Meſh de trouver mom Emem avee-vous, je 
le conmors 40% aſjez pour le craindre, la partie weſt pay 
tgale, mais je me fie d vos propres. imertts contre les tu. 

lens de mon Ennemi, ei au moins f Jt Wai pas ea le pres 
mier mot j aurai le dernier aujourd bui. They ſmiled; 


5 the Abbe was pleaſed with the compliment, and the 


manner of it, ſtayed about a quarter of an hour, and 
then left me to my Deputies, with whom I continued 
upon the ſame tone, though in a very ſerious manner, 
and told them that I was only come to ftate their own 
true intereſts to them, plainly and fimply, without any 
of thoſe arts, which it was very neceſfary for my friend 
to make uſe of to deceive them. I carried my point, 
and continued my procede with the Abbe; and by this 
eaſy and polite commerce with him, at third places, I 
often found means to > fiſh out frony him nee he 
was. 
Nemember, there are dunk two proc in ths wit 
for a gentleman and a man of parts: either extreme 
politeneſs, or knocking' down, If a man, notori 
and defignedly inſults and affronts yotr, knock him 
down; but if he only injures you, your beſt re 
is to be extremely civil to him in your outward -behavi- 
our, though at the ſame time you counterwork hint, 
and return him the compliment, perhaps with intereſt. 
This is not perfidy nor diſffimulation; it would be fo, 
if you were, at the fame time, to make profeſſions of 
eſteem and friendſhip to this man; which I by no 
means recommend, but, on the contrary, abhor; Bat 
all acts of civility are, by common conſent, underſtood 
to be no more, than a conformity to cuſtom, for the 
quiet and conveniency of ſociety, the agrixens of which 
are not to be diſturbed by private diſlikes and jealouſies. 
Wan, women _w mon n * and ſpar for the en- 
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tertainment of the company, that always laughs at, 
and never pities them. For my own part, though 1 


would by no means give up any point to a competitor, 


yet J would pique myſelf upon ſhowing. him rather 
more civility than to another man. In the firſt place, 
this procede infallibly makes all les rieurs of your ſide, 
which is a conſiderable party; and in the next place, it 
certainly pleaſes the object of the competition, be it 
either man or woman; who never fail to ſay, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, that they muſt oꝛon you have behaved 


yourſelf very . handſomely in the - whole affair. The 


world judges from the appearances of- things, - and 
not from the reality, which few are able, and till few- 
er are inclined to fathom; and a man, who will take 
care always to be in the right in thoſe things, may af. 
ford to be ſometimes a little in the wrong in more 
eſſential ones: there is a willingneſs, a deſire to excuſe 
him. With nine people in ten, good-breeding” paſles 
for good- nature, and they take attentions for good 
offices. At courts there will be always coldneſſes, diſ- 
likes, jealouſies, and hatred; the harveſt being but 
ſmall, in proportion to the number of labourers; but 
then, as they ariſe often, they die ſoon, unleſs they 
are perpetuated by the manner in which they have been 
carried on, more than by the matter which occaſioned 
them. The turns and viciſſitudes of courts frequently 
make friends of enemies, and enemies of friends; you 
muſt labour therefore, to acquire that great and un- 
common talent, of hating with good - breeding, and 
loving with prudence; to make no quarrel irreconcile- 
able, by filly and unneceſſary indications of anger; and 
no friendſhip dangerous, in caſe it breaks, by a n 
indiſcreet, and unreſerved confidence. | 
Few (eſpecially young) people know how 3 or 
how to hate ; ; their love is an unbounded weakneſs, 


1 5 fatal 
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fatal to the perſon they love; their hate i is a 5 raſh, 

and imprudent violence, always fatal to e 
Nineteen fathers in twenty, and every mother, who 
had loved you half as well as I do, would have ruined 
you; whereas I always made you feel the weight of my 
authority, that you might one. day know the force of 
my love. Now, I both hope and believe, my advice 
will have the ſame weight with you from choice, that 
my authority had from neceſſity. My advice is juſt 
eight-and-thirty years older than your own, and conſe- 
_ quently, I believe you think, rather, better. As for 
your tender and pleaſurable. paſſions, manage them 
yourſelf, but let me have the direction of all the 
others, Your ambition, your figure, and your for- 
tune, will for ſome time at leaſt, be rather ſafer in my 
keeping than in your own. Adieu. 


5 ER LXXI. 


Bath, Oftober egy 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


CONSIDER you now as at the Court of Au- 
guſtus, where if ever the defire of pleaſing animated 
you, it muſt make you exert all the means of doing it. 
You will ſee there, full as well, 1 dare ſay, as Horace 
did at Rome, how ſtates are defended by arms, adorn- 
ed by manners, and improved by laws. Nay, you 
have an Horace there, as well as an Auguſtus; I need 
not name Voltaire qui nil molitur inepte, as Horace 
himſelf faid of another poet. I have ately read over 
all his works, that are publiſhed, though I had read 
them more than once before. Ivas induced to this by 
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his Siccle de Louis XIV. which 1 have yet read but four 
times. In reading over all his works, with more at- 
tention I ſuppoſe than before, my former admiration of 


him is, I own, turned into aftoniſhment. There is no 


one kind of writing in which he has not excelled. You 
ate ſo fevere a Claſſic, that I queſtion whether you wilt 
allow me to call his Henriade an Epic poem, for want 


of the proper number of Gods, Devils, Witches, and 
other abfurdities, requifite for the machinery: which 


machinery is (it ſeems) neceffary to conftitute the Epo- 
pee. But whether you do or not, I will declare 
(though pofiibly'to my own ſhartie) that I never read 


any Epic poem with near fo much pleaſure, I am 
grown old, and have poffibly loſt a great deal of that 


fire, which formerly made me love fire in others at 
any rate, and however attended with ſmoke : but now 
I muſt have all ſenſe, and cannot for the ſake of five 
righteous lines, forgive a thouſand abſurd ones. 

In this diſpoſition of mind, judge whether I can read 


all Homer through zout de ſuite. I admire his beau- 
ties; but, to tell you the truth, when he flumbers I 
ſleep. Virgil, I confeſs, is all ſenſe, and therefore 1 
like him better than his model; but he is often languid, 


: 
* 


eſpecially in his five or fix la books, during which 1 


am obliged to take a good deal of ſnuff. | Beſides, I , 
| profeſs myſelf an ally of Turnus's, againſt. the pious 
Kneas, who, like many tei doiſant pious people, 


does the moft flagrant injuſtice and violence, in 
order to execute what they impudently call the 
will of Heaven. But what will you ſay, when I 


tell you truly, that J cannot poſſibly - read our 
country man Milton through. I acknowledge him to 
have ſome moſt ſublime paſfages, | ſome prodigious 


flathes of light ; but then you muſt acknowledge that 
TT 33 light 


> 


\ } 
* 
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light is often followed by darkneſs viſible, to uſe his own 
expreſſion. Beſides, not having the honour to be ac- 
quainted with any of the parties in his Poem, except 
the Man and the Woman, the characters and ſpeeches 
of a dozen or two of Angels, and of as many Devils, 
are as much above my reach as my entertainment, 
Keep this ſecret for me; for if it ſhould be known, 
1 ſhould be abuſed by every taſteleſs Pedant, and every 
ſolid Divine in England. 

Whatever I have (aid to the diſadvantage of theſe 
three Poems, holds much ſtronger againſt Taſſo's 
Gieruſalemme: it is true he has very fine and glaring 
rays of poetry ; but then they are only. meteors, they 
dazzle, then diſappear, and are ſucceeded by falſe 
thoughts, poor concetti, and abſurd impoſſibilities; 
witneſs the Fiſh and the Parrot, extravagancies un- 
worthy of an Heroic Poem, and would much BEET 
have become Arioſto, who profeſſes le caglionerie. 

J have never read the Luſiade of Camoens, except 
in a proſe tranſlation, conſequently J have never read it 
at all, ſo ſhall ſay nothing of it; but the Henriade is all 
ſenſe from the beginning to the end, often adorned by 
the juſteſt and livelieſt reflections, the moſt beautiful 
deſcriptions, the nobleſt images, and the ſublimeſt ſen- 
timents ; not to mention the harmony of the verſe, in 
which Voltaire undoubtedly exceeds all the French 
poets: ſhould you inſiſt upon an exception in favour 
of Racine, I muſt inſiſt, on my part, that he at leaſt 
equals him. What Hero ever intereſted more than 
Henry the fourth, who, according to the rules of Epic 
poetry, carries on one great and long action, and ſuc- 
ceeds in it at laſt ? What deſcription ever excited more 
horror than thoſe, firſt of the Maſſacre, and then of 
the Famine, at Paris? Was love ever painted with 


more truth and morbidezza than in the ninth book ? 
You. = os | Not 
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Not better, in my mind, even in the fourth of Virgil. : 
Upon the whole, with all your claſſical rigour, if you 
will but ſuppoſe 87. Louis a God, a Devil, or a Witch, 
and that he appears in perſon, and not in a dream, the 
Henriade will be an Epic poem, according to the ſtricteſt 
ſtatute laws of the e but in my court of equity 
it is one as it is. 
I could expatiate as much upon all his different 
works, but that I ſhould exceed the bounds of a let- 
ter, and run into a diſſertation. How delightful is his 
hiſtory of that Northern Brute, the King of Sweden! 
for I cannot call him a Man; and I ſhould be ſorry to 
have him paſs for a Hero, out of regard to thoſe true 
Heroes; ſuch as Julius Cæſar, Titus, Trajan, and the 
preſent King of Pruſſia; who cultivated and encouraged 
arts and ſciences; whoſe animal courage was accom- 
panied by the tender and ſocial ſentiments of hu- 
manity; and who had more pleaſure in improving, 
than in deſtroying their fellow - creatures. What can be 
more touching, or more intereſting; what more nobly 
ö thought, or more happily expreſſed, than all his dramatic 
pieces? What can be more clear and rational than all 
his philoſophical letters? And what ever was fo grace- 
ful, and gentle, as all his little poetical trifles ? You 
are fortunately à porice of verifying, by your know- 
ledge of the man, all that I have ſaid of his works. 
Monſieur de Maupertuis (whom I hope you will get 
acquainted with) is, what one rarely meets with, deep 
in philoſophy and mathematics, and yet honntte et aima- 
ble homme 3 Algarotti is young Fontenelle. Such men 
mult neceſſarily give you the defire of pleaſing them ; 
and if you can frequent them, their acquaintance will 
furniſh you the means of pleaſing every _— elſe. 


4 propos 
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propos of pleaſing 3, your pleaſing Mrs. F.1d 
is expected here in two or three days; I will do all 
that J can for you with her: I think you carried on 
the romance to the third or fourth volume; I will 
continue it to the eleventh; but as for the twelfth and 
laſt, you muſt come and concluds--it led Non 
ſum qualis ram. 

Good-night to you, child; for I am going to bed, | 
juſt at the hour at which I berate you are pe e 
to live, at Berlin. 


LETTER LXXII. 


Bath, November the e 1752. 


MY DEAR. FRIEND, 


ANITY, or to call it by a gentler name, the 

deſire of admiration and applauſe, is, perhaps, 
the moſt univerſal principle of human a&ions; I do 
not ſay, that it is the beſt; and I will own, that it is 
ſometimes the cauſe of both fooliſh and criminal effects. 
But it is ſo much oftener the principle of right things, 
that, though they ought to have à better, yet, conſi- 
dering human nature, that principle i is to be encouraged 
and cheriſhed, in conſideration of its effects. Where 
that deſire is wanting, we are apt to be indifferent, 
liſtleſs, indolent, and inert; we do not exert our 
powers; and we appear to be as much below ourſelves, 
as the vaineſt man living can deſire to appear above 
what he really is. 

As I have made you my confeſſor, and do not 
ſcruple to confeſs even my weakneſſes to you, I will 
fairly own, that I had that vanity, that weaknels, if it 
be one, to a prodigious degree; and, what is more, 
I confeſs it without repentance; nay, I am glad I had 

A 2 it; 
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it; ſince, if I have had the good fortune to pleaſe i in 
the world, it is to that powerful and active principle 
that I owe it. I began the world, not with a bare de- 
fire, but with an inſatiable thirſt, { rage of popularity, 
applauſe, and admiration. If this made me do ſome 
filly things, on one hand, it made me, on the other hand, 
do almoſt all the right things that I did : it made me 
attentive and civil to the women I diſliked, and to the 
men I deſpiſed, in hopes of the applauſe of both : 
though I neither defired, nor would I have accepted: the 
favours of the one, nor the friendſhip of the other. 
I always dreſſed, looked, and talked my beſt; and, I 
own, was overjoyed whenever I perceived that by all 
three, or by any one of them, the company was pleaſed 
with me. To men, I talked whatever I thought would 
give them the beſt opinion of my parts and learning ; 
and, to women, what I was ſure would pleaſe them; 
flattery, gallantry, and love. And moreover | will own 
to you, under the ſecrecy of confeſſion, that my vanity 
has very often made me take great pains to make 
many a woman in love with me, if I could, for whoſe 
perſon I would not have given a pinch of ſnuff, In 
company with men, I always endeavoured to out-ſhine, 
or, at leaſt, if poſſible, to equal the moſt ſhining man 
in it. This deſire elicited whatever powers I had to 
gratify it ; and where I could not perhaps ſhine in the 
firſt, enabled me, at leaſt, to ſhine in a ſecond or third 
ſphere. By theſe means I ſoon grew in faſhion ; 1 
when a man is once in faſhion, all he does 1s right. | 
was infinite pleaſure to me, to find my own faſhion * 
popularity. I was ſent for to all parties of pleaſure, 
both of men or women; where, in ſome meaſure, I 
gave the tone, This gave me the reputation of hav- 
ing had ſome women of condition; and that repu- 
tation, whether true or falſe, really got me ot thers. 


With 
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With the men I was a Proteus, and aſſumed every 
' ſhape, in order to pleaſe them all; among the gay, I 
was the gayeſt, among the grave, the graveſt ; and I 
never omitted the leaſt attentions of good-breeding, 
or the leaſt offices of friendſhip, that could either 
pleaſe, or attach them to me: and accordingly 1 was 
ſoon connected with all the men of any faſuon or figure 
in town, 
To this principle of vanity, 8 Philoſophers call 
a mean one, and which I do not, I owe great part of the 
figure which I have made in life. I wiſh you had as 


much, but I fear you have too little of it; and you 


ſeem to have a degree of lazineſs and liſtleſſneſs about 
you, that makes you indifferent as to general applauſe, 
This is not in character, at your age, and would be 
barely pardonahle in an elderly and philoſophical man. 
It is a vulgar, ordinary ſaying, but it is a very true one, 
that one ſhould always put the beſt foot foremoſt. 
One ſhould pleaſe, ſhine, and dazzle, wherever it is 
poſſible. At Paris, I am ſure you muſt obſerve que 
chacun ſe fait valoir autant qu'il eſt poſſible; and la 
Bruyere obſerves, very juſtly, uon ne vaut dans ce 
monde que ce qu on veut valoir ; wherever applauſe is in 
queſtion, you will never ſee a F rench man, nor woman, 
remiſs or negligent, Obſerve, the eternal attentions and 
politeneſs that all people have there for one another. 
Ce weft pas pour leurs beaux yeux, au moins, No, but 
for their own fakes, for commendations and applauſe. 
Let me then recommend this principle of vanity to 
you; act upon it meo periculo; I promiſe you it will 
turn to your account, Practiſe all the arts that ever 
Coquette did, to pleaſe. . Be alert and indefatigable in 
making every man admire, and every woman in love 
with you. I can tell you too, that nothing will carry 
you higher 1 in the world. 


I have 
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=] have had no letter from you ſince your arrival at 
Paris, though you muſt have been long enough there 
to have written me two or three, In about ten or 
twelve days, I propoſe leaving this place, and going to 
London; I have found conſiderable benefit by my ſtay 
here, but not all that I want, Make my compliments 
to Lord Albemarle, | 


„„ LxXII 


Bath, pe the 28th, 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


xINCE my laſt to you, I have read Madame 
Maintenon's letters; I am ſure they are genuine, 

Sd they both entertained and informed me, They 
haye brought me acquainted with the character of that 
able and artful Lady; whom I am convinced, that I 
now know, much better than her directeur the Abbe de 
Fenelon (afterwards Archbiſhop of Cambray) did, 
when he wrote her the 185th letter; and T know him 
the better too for that letter. The Abbe, though brim- 
ful of the divine love, had a great mind to be firſt 
Miniſter, and Cardinal, in order 20 doubt, to have an 
opportunity of doing the more good. His being di- 
refleur at that time to Madame Maintenon, ſeemed 
to be a good ſtep towards thoſe views. She put her- 
ſelf upon him for a ſaint, and he was weak enough to 
belieye it; he, on the other hand, would have put 
himſelf upon her for a ſaint too, which, I dare ſay, = 
did not believe; but both of them knew, that it was 
neceſſary for them to appear ſaints to Lewis the XIV, 
who they were very ſure was a bigot. It is to be 
preſumed, nay, indeed it is plain by that 18 5th letter, 
that Madame Maintenon had hinted to her directeur 
ſome ſeruples of conſcience, with relation to her com- 


merce 
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merce with the King; and which I humbly apprehend 
to have been only ſome ſcruples of prudence, at once 
to flatter the bigot character, and increaſe the deſires of 
the King. The pious Me, frightened out of his wits, 
_ leſt the King ſhould impute to the directeur any ſeruples 
or difficulties which he might meet with on the part of 
the Lady, writes her the above-mentioned letter; in 
which he not only bids her, not teaze the King by advice 
and exhortations, but to have the utmoſt ſubmiſſion 
to his will; and, that ſhe may not miſtake the nature 
of that ſubmiſſion, he tells her, it is the ſame that 
Sarah \had for Abraham; to which ſubmiſſion Iſaac 
perhaps was owing. No bawd could have written à 
more ſedueing letter to an innocent country girl, than 
the directeur did to his penitente; who, I dare ſay, 
had no occaſion for his good advice, Thoſe who 
would juſtify the good diretleur, alias the pimp in 
this affair, muſt not attempt to do it, by ſaying, that 
the King and Madame Maintenon, were at that time 
privately married; that the directeur knew itz and 
that this was the meaning of his enigme, That is 
abſolutely impoſſible; for that private” marriage muſt 
have removed all ſcruples between the parties; nay, 
could not have been contracted upon any other 
principle, ſince it was kept private, and conſequently | 
prevented no public ſcandal, It is therefore ex- 
tremely evident, that Madame Maintenon could not 
be married to the King, at the time when ſhe ſcrupled 
granting, and when the directeur adviſed her to grant, 
| thoſe fayours which Sarah with ſo much ſubmiſſion 
granted to Abraham: and what the direfteur is 
pleaſed to call Je nyſtere de Dieu, was moſt evidently 

2 ſtate of concubinage. The letters are very well 
3 your reading; they throw 285 upon many 
things of thoſe times. 


TI have 
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I have juſt received a. letter from Sir William Stan 
hope, from Lyons; in which he tells me that he 
ſaw you at Paris, that he thinks you a little grown, 
but that you do not make the moſt of it, for that 
you- ſtoop ill; Alert his letter was a e 
of you. 
The young. Comte de Schullemburg, the Cham- 
bellan whom you knew at Hanover, is come over 
with the King, et fait auſſi vos łloges. 
Though, as I told you in my laſt, I have done 
buying pictures, by way of virty, yet there are ſome 
portraits of remarkable people that would tempt 
me. For inſtance, if you could by chance pick up 
at Paris, at a reaſonable price, and undoubted origi- 
nals (Whether heads, half lengths, or whole lengths, 
no matter) of Cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Retz; Monſieur de Turenne, le grand Prince de 
Condẽ; Meſdames de Monteſpan, de Fontanges, de 
Mombaſon, de Sevigne, de Maintenon, de Chev. 
reuſe, de Longueville, d'Olonne, Sc. I ſhould be 
tempted to purchaſe. them, I am ſenſible that they 
can only be met with, by great accident, at family 
ſales and auctions, ſo 1 only mention the affair to 
you eventually. 8 70 

Ido not naderftand.- or elle 1 1 not # remember, 
what affair you mean in your laſt letter; which you 
think will come to nothing, and for which, you ſay, 
] had once a mind that you ſhould take the road 
again. ' Explain it to me. 
I I ſhall go to town in four or five Fm and carry 
back with me a little more hearing than 4 brought ; 
but yet, not half enough for common uſe. One 
wants ready pocket money . much oftener than one 
wants great ſumsz and, to uſe a very odd expreſſi- 
on, to hear at fight. 1 love every- day ſenſes, 


vey; 
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= every day wit and entertainment; a man who is onl: 
FRY on * is 5 for — 95 ade.” Adieu. 


* 


London, Neu. Lear Day, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


T is now above a feruiebef ſince I have received a 
letter from you. I hope, however, that you are 
| well, but eygroſſed by the buſineſs of Lord Albemarle's 

bureau in the mornings, and by buſineſs of a genteeler 

nature in the evenings; for I willingly give up my oun 
ſatisfaction to your improvement, either in bukugls 
or manners. 

Here have been lately . 8 Paris two gen- 
tlemen, who, I find, were much acquainted with you 
there; Comte Singe and Monſieur Clairaut, the 
Academician. The former is a very pretty man, well- 

bred, and with a great deal of uſeful knowledge; for 
thoſe two things are very conſiſtent.” I examined him 
about you, thinking him a competent judge. He told 
me, que vous parliez P Allemand comme un Allemand; que 
vou ſpaviez le droit public de I Empire par faitement bien 
que vous aviez le goũt fur, et des connoiſſances fort tten- 
| dues. I told him, that I knew all this very well; but 
that I wanted to know whether you had Pair, les mani- 
res, es attentions, enfin le brillant d'un honitte homme, 
his anſwer was, Mais oui en dritt, c'eſt fort bien. This, 
you ſee, is but cold, in compariſon of what I do wiſh, 
and of what you ought to wiſh. Your friend Clairant 
interpoſed, and ſaid, Mais je vous aſſure qui eft fort 
poli; to which I anſwered, Je le crois bien, vis a. vis des 


Lapons 
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Lapons vos amis; je vous. recuſe pour Juge, juſqi d ce 
que vous ajez tte dtlaponnt, au moins dix ans, parini les 


honuttes gens, Theſe teſtimonies in your favour are 
ſuch as perhaps you are ſatisfied with, and think ſuffi- 


cient; but I am not: they are only the cold depoſiti- | 


ons of diſintereſted and unconcerned witneſſes, upon a 
ſtrict examination. When, upon a trial, a man calls 
witneſſes to his character, and that thoſe witneſſes on- 
ly fay, that they never heared, nor do not know any 
ill of him; it intimates at beſt a neutral and inſignifi- 
cant, though innocent character. Now I want, and 
you ought to endeavour, that les agremens, les graces, 
les attentions, c. ſhould be a diſtinguiſhing part of 
your character, and ſpecified of you by people unaſſced. 


Il wiſh to hear people ſay of you, ab qu'il eft aimable ! 


Quelles manieres, quelles graces, quel art de plaire ! Nature, 
thank God, has given you all the powers neceſſary ; 
and if ſhe. has not yet, I hope in God e give 
you the will of exerting them, _ 
| I have lately read, with great pleaſure, Valtaire's 
two little Hiſtories of les Croi/ades, and Esprit hu- 
main; which I recommend to your peruſal, if you have 


not already read them. They are bound up with a 


moſt poor performance, called Micromggas, which is 
ſaid to be Voltaire's too; but I cannot believe it, it is 
ſo very unworthy of him: it conſiſts only of thoughts 
ſtolen from Swift, but miſerably mangled and disfigu- 
red. But his Hiſtory of the Croiſades ſhows, in a ve- 
ry ſhort and ſtrong light, the moſt immoral and wicked 
ſcheme, that was ever contrived by knaves, and . exe- 
_ euted by madmen and fools, againſt humanity. There 
is a ſtrange, but never-failing relation, between honeſt 
madmen and ſkilful knaves ; and wherever one meets 
with collected numbers of the former, one may be very 
ſure that they are e directed by the latter. The 
A 
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Popes, who have generally been both the ableſt and 
the greateſt knaves in Europe, wanted all the ; 
and money of the Eaſt: for they had all that was 

in Europe already. The times and the minds fa- 

voured their defign, for they were dark and unin- 
formed ; and Peter the Hermit, at once a knave and 

a madman, was a fine papal tool for ſo wild and 
wicked an undertaking, I wiſh we had good hiſto» 

ries of every part of Europe, and indeed of the 

world, written upon the plan of Voltaire's de PEſprit 
humain; for, 1 own, I am provoked at the contempt 
which moſt hiſtorians ſhow for humanity in general; 
one would think by them, that the whole human 
ſpecies conſiſted but of about a hundred and fifty 
people, called and dignified (commonly very unde- 


ſervedly too) by the titles of Emperors, Kings, 


Popes, Generals, and Miniſters, 
I have never ſeen, in any of the news- papers, any 
mention of the affairs of the Cevennes, or Greno- 
ble, which you gave me an account of ſome time 
ago; and the Duke de Mirepoix pretends, at 
leaſt, to know nothing of either. Were they falſe 
reports; or does the French Court chuſe to ſtifle them? 
I hope that they are both true, becauſe I am very wil. 
ling, that the cares of the French government Towne 
be employed and confined to themſelves, | 
| Your friend, the Electreſs Palatine, has ſent me fix 
wild boars heads, and other piłces de ſa chaſſe, in return 
for the fans, which ſhe approved of extremely. This 
preſent was fi gnified to me by one Mr. Harold, who 
wrote me a letter in very indifferent Engliſh; I ſup- 
poſe he is a Dane, who has been in England. 
Mr. Harte came to town yeſterday, and dined 
with me to-day. We talked you over; and I 
dan aſſure you, that though a Parſon, and no 


| member 
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member du beau monde, he thinks all the moſt ſhining 
accompliſhments of it full as neceſſary for you, as I 


do. His expreſſion was, that is all that he wants 


but if be wants that, conſidering his ſituation and deſti- 


nation, he might as ell want every thing elſe. 


This is the day when people reciprocally offer, and 
receive, the kindeſt and the warmeſt wiſhes, though, in 
genera], without meaning them on one fide, or believ- 
ing them on the other. They are formed by the head, 
in compliance with cuſtom, though diſavowed by the 
heart, in conſequence of nature. His wiſhes, upon 
this occaſion, are the beſt, that are the beſt turned; you 
do not not, I am ſure, doubt the truth of mine, and 
therefore I will expreſs them with a Quaker-like 
ſimplicity. May this new year be a very new one in- 


deed to you; may you put off the old, and put on the 
new man ! but I mean the outward, not the inward 


man. With this alteration, I might juſtly ſum up all 
y wiſhes for yeu in theſe words, 
Dii tibi dent annos, de te nam cetera fumes. 85 
This minute, I receive your letter of the 26th paſt, 

which gives me a very diſagreeable reaſon for your late 
filence, By the ſymptoms which you. mention of your 
illneſs, I both hope and believe, that it was wholly ow- 
ing to your own want of care. You are rather inclined 
to be fat, you have naturally a good ſtomach, and you 


eat at the beſt tables; which muſt of courſe make you 
plethoric: and, upon my word, you will be very ſubject 


to theſe cients, if you will not from time to time, 
when you find yourſelf full, heated, or your head ach- 


ing, take ſome little eaſy preventive purge, that would 


not confine you; ſuch as chewing a little rhubarb, wen 
you go to bed at night, or ſpme ſenna-tea in the morn- 
ing. You do very well to live extremely low, for ſome _ 
time; ; and I could wiſh, though I do not expect it, 

that 
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that you would take one gentle vomit: for thoſe gid- 
dineſſes, and ſwimmings in the head, always proceed 
from ſome foulneſs of the ſtomach. However, upon 
the whole, I am very glad that your old complaint 
has not mixed itſelf with this : which, I am fully 


convinced, ariſes ſingly an your own negligence. 
Adieu. 


I am ſorry for 8 Kurze, u pon hi ſiſter's 
account. 


8 S 
L E T 1 R RK. 


London, January the 1 5th, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


NEVER think my time ſo well employed, a8 
I when I think it employed to your advantage. 
You have long had the greateſt ſhare of it; you now 
engroſs it. The moment is now deciſive; the piece is 
going to be exhibited to the public; "he mere out- 
lines, and the general colouring, are not ſufficient to 
attract the eyes, and to ſecure applauſe; but the laſt 
finiſhing, artful, and delicate ftrokes, are neceſſary. 
Skilful Judges - -will diſcern, and acknowledge their 
merit; the ignorant will, without knowing why, feel 
their power. In that view, I have thrown together, 
for your uſe, the encloſed Maxims *; or, to ſpeak = 
more properly, obſervations on men and things; for I 
have no merit as to the invention; I am no ſyſtem- 
monger ; and, inſtead of giving way to my imagina- 
tion, I have only conſulted my memory; and my 
concluſions are all drawn from facts, not from fancy. 
Moft maxim-mongers have e the prettineſs to 


2 


- 'Turn to the end of the volume, 
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the juſtneſs of a thought, and the turn to the truth 5 
but I have refuſed myſelf to every thing that my own - 
experience did not juſtify and confirm. I wiſh you 
would conſider them ſeriouſly, and ſeparately, and recur 
to them again pro re natd in fimilar cafes. Young men 
are as apt to think themſelves wiſe enough, as drunken 
men are to think themſelves ſober enough. They 
look upon ſpirit to be a much better thing than expe- 
rience; which they call coldneſs. They are but half 
miſtaken ; for though ſpirit, without experience, is 
dangerous, experience, without ſpirit, is languid and 
defective. Their union, which is very rare, is per- 
fe&tion : you may join them, if you pleaſe ; for all my 
experience is at your ſervice ; and I do not deſire one 
grain of your ſpirit in return. Uſe them both; and 


let them reciprocally animate and check each 1 - 


I mean here, by the ſpirit of youth, only the viyacity 
and preſumption of youth; which hinder them from 
ſeeing the difficulties, or dangers of an undertaking ; 
but I do not mean, what the filly vulgar calls ſpirit, by 


which they are captious, jealous of their rank, ſuſpici- 


ous of being undervalued, and tart (as they call it) in 
their repartees, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions. This is 
an evil, and a very filly fpirit, which ſhould be driven 
out, and transferred to an herd of ſwine, This is not 
the ſpirit of a man of faſhion, who has kept' good 
company. People of an ordinary, low education, 
when they happen to fall into good- company, imagine 
themſelves the only object of its attention; if the 
company whiſpers, it is, to be ſure, concerning them ; 
if they laugh, it is at them; and if any thing ambi- 


guous, that by the moſt forced interpretation can be 


applied to them, happens to be ſaid, they are convinced 
that it was meant at them; upon which they grow out 
of countenance firſt, and then angry. This miſtake is 

very 
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very well ridiculed in the Stratagem, where Serub ſays, 
Jam ſure they talked of me, for they laughed conſumæadl- 
ly, A well-bred man ſeldom thinks, but never ſeems 
to think, himſelf flighted, under-valued, or laughed at 
in company, unleſs where it is ſo plainly marked out, 
that his honour obliges him to reſent. it in a 
manner; mais les hounttes gens ne ſe boudent jamais. | 
will admit, that it is very difficult to command ones-ſelf 
enough, to behave with eaſe, frankneſs, and good- 
breeding towards thoſe, who one knows diſlike, flight, 
and injure one, as far as they can without personal con- 
ſequences; but | aſſert, that it is abſolutely neceſſary. 
to do it: you muſt embrace the man you hate, if you 
cannot be juſtified in knocking him down'; for other- 
wiſe mou avow the F which you cannot reveng 
podketh his al when he: cannot aun with them: 
and will not add to the triumph of his maker, by only 
butting with them ineffectually. A ſeeming ignorance 
is very often a moſt neceſſary part of worldly know- 
ledge. It is, for inſtance, commonly adviſeable to 
ſeem ignorant of what people offer to tell you; and, 
when they fay, Have not you heard of ſuch a thing; 
to anſwer, No, and to let them go on, though you 
know it already. Some have a pleaſure in telling it, 
becauſe they think that they tell it well; others have a 
pride in it, as being the ſagacious diſeoverers; and many 
have a vanity in ſhowing that they have been, though 
very undeſervedly, truſted: all theſe would be diſap- 
pointed, and conſequently diſpleaſed, if you ſaid, Yes. 
Seem always ignorant (unleſs to one moſt intimate 
friend) of all matters of private ſcandal and defama- 
tion, though you ſhould hear them a thouſand times; 
for the parties affected always look upon the receiver 
to be almoſt as bad as the thief: and, whenever they 

become 
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become the topic of converſation, ſeem to be a ſceptic, 
though you are really a ſerious believer ; and always 


take the extenuating part. But all this ſeeming igno- 
rance ſhould be. joined to thorough and extenſive pri- 


vate informations: and, indeed, it is the beſt method 


of procuring them; for moſt people have ſuch a vani- 
ty, in ſhowing a ſuperiority over others, though but 
for a moment, and in the mereſt trifles, that they wil! 
tell you what they ſhould not, rather than not ſhow 

that they can tell what you did not know : beſides, 

that ſuch ſeeming | ignorance will make you paſs for 
incurious, and conſequently undeſigning. However, 
fiſh for facts, and take pains to be well informed of 
every thing that paſſes; but fiſh judiciouſly, and not 
always, nor indeed often, in the ſhape of direct queſti- 
ons; Which always put people upon their guard, and, 
often repeated, grow tireſome. But ſometimes take the 
things that you would know, for granted ; upon which 
ſomebody will, kindly and officiouſly, ſet you right: 
ſometimes: ſay, that you have heared ſo and fo; 


and at other times ſeem to know more than you do, 


in order to know all that you want: but avoid direct 
queſtioning, as much as you can. All theſe neceſſary 


arts of the world require conſtant attention, preſence of 


mind, and coolneſs. Achilles, though invulnerable, 
never went to battle, but completely armed. Courts 
are to be the theatres of your wars, where you ſhould 
| be always as completely armed, and even with the ad- 
dition of a heel-piece. The leaſt inattention, the leaſt 
diſtraftion, may prove fatal. I would fain ſee you 
what pedants call omnzs home, and what Pope much 
better calls all accompliſhed : you have the: means in 
your power, add the will, and you may bring it about. 

jg | 2 The 
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The rulgar have a coarſe ſaying, of 6 a hog 
for. a balfpenny-worth of tar prevent the application, 
by providing the tar; it is very eaſily to be had, in 
compariſon with what you have already got. 

The fine Mrs. Pitt, who, it ſeems, ſaw you often 
at Paris, ſpeaking of you the other day, faid, in 
French, for the ſpeaks lirde e — 
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whether i it is that you did not pay the 5 tus to 
her beauty, or that it did not ſtrike you as it does 
others, I cannot determine ; & but 1 hope the had 
ſome other reaſon than truth, for faying it. I will 
ſuppoſe that 18 did not care a pin for her; but, 
however, ſhe furely deſerved a degree of propitiatory 
adoration from you, which I am afraid you neglected. 
Had I been in your caſe, I ſhould have. endeavoured, at 
leaft, to have ſupplanted Mr. Mackay in his office of _ 
nocturnal reader to her. I played at cards, two days 
ago, with your friend Mrs. Fitzgerald, and her moſt 
ſublime mother, Mrs. Seagrave; they both inquired 
after you; and Mrs. Fitzgerald ſaid, ſhe hoped you 
went on with your dancing; I ſaid Les, and that you 
aſſured me, you had made ſuch conſiderable improve- 
ments in it, that you had now learned to ſtand ſtill, and 
even upright. Your virtus/a, la Signora Veſtri, ſung 
here the other day, with great applauſe ;I preſume 
you are intimately acquainted with her merit. Good 
night to you, whoever you paſs it with. 

1 have this moment received a packet, ſealed: wth 
your ſeal, though not directed by your hand, for La- 
dy Hervey. No letter from yours Are you: not OG?" 
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NMT DEAR FRIEND, = 
| HAVE this day. bzen tired, Jad 


32 1 London, May the 27th, O. 8. 1753. 


J HAV? y b: ed, nay tormented, 
by the company of a moſt worthy, ſenſible, and 


learned man, a near relation of mine, who dined and 


paſſed the evening with me. This ſeems a paradox, 
but is a plain truth; he has no knowledge of the 


world, .no manners, no " addreſs; far from talking 


without book, as is commonly faid of people who talk 
fillily, he only takks by book; which, in general con- 


verſation, is ten times worſe. He has formed in his 


own cloſet, from books, certain ſyſtems of every thing, 


argues tenacioufly upon thoſe principles, -and is both 


ſurprized and angry at whatever deviates from them. 
His theories are good, but, unfortunately, are all im- 
practicable. Why ? Becauſe he has only read, and not 


converſed. He. is acquainted with books, and an ab- , 
flute ſtranger to men. Labouring with his matter, he is 


delivered of it wich pangs; he heſitates, ſtops in his ut- 
terance, and always expreſſes himſelf inelegantly. His 
actions are all ungraceful; ſo chat, with: all his merit 


and knowledge, I would rather converſe fix hours with 


the moſt frivolous tittle-tattle woman, who knew ſome- 
thing of the world, than with him. The prepoſterous 


notions of a ſyſtematical man, who does not know the 


world, tire the patience of a man who does. It would 
be: endleſs to correct his miſtakes, nor would he take 
it Kindly; fer he. has. ęonſidered every thing delibe- 
rately, and is very ſure that he is in the right. Im- 
propriety is a characteriſtic, and a never- failing one, 
of theſe people. Regardleſs, becauſe ignorant, of 
„„ | _- *,4% eaſtoms 
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cuſtoms and mannets, they violate theta: every mo- 
ment. They often ſhock, though they never mean 
to offend; never attending either to the general cha- 
racer, or the particular diſtioguiſhing circumſtances of 


the people to whorh, of before whom they talk: where- 
as the knowledge of the world teaches one, that the 


very ſame things, which ate exceedingly right and pro- 
per in one company, time, and place, are exceeding- 
iy abſurd in others. In ſhort, a man who has great 
knowledge, from experience and obſervation, of the 
characters, cuſtorns, and manners of mankind, is a 
being as different from, and as ſuperior to, a man of 
mere book and ſyſtematical knowledge, as a well- ma- 
Haged horſe is to an aſs. Study therefore, cultivate, 


and frequent men and women ; not only in their out- 


ward, and conſequently guarded, but in their interior, 


domeſtie, and conſequently leſs diſguiſed, characters 
and manners. Take your notions of things, as by 


obſervation and experience you find they really are, 
and not as you read that they are or ſhould. be; for 


they never are quite what, they ſhould be,, - For this 
purpoſe, do not content yourſelf with general and com- 


mon acquaintance z but, wherever you can, eſtabiſh 
yourſelf, with a kind of domeſtic N in good 
houſes. For inſtance, go again to Orli, for two or 


three days, and ſo at two or three repriſes. Go and 


ſtay two or three days at a time at Verſailles, and im- 
prove and extend the acquaintance you have there. 
Be at home at St. Cloud; and, whenever any private 
perſon of faſhion invites you to pais a few days at his 
country-houſe, accept of the invitation. This will 


neceſſarily give you a verſatility of mind, and a facility 


to adopt various manners and duſtoms; for every body 
deſires to pleaſe thoſe in whoſe houſe they are; and 


; PO. are * to be pleaſed in their own way. 


2 Nothing 
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Nothing is more engaging. than a chearful and eaſy 
| conformity to people's particular manners, habits, and 
even weakneſſes; nothing (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) 
ſhould come amiſs to a young fellow. He ſhould be, 
for good purpoſes, what Alcibiades was commonly for 
bad ones, a Proteus, aſſuming with eaſe, and wearing 
with chearfulneſs, any ſhape. Heat, cold, Juxury, 
abſtinence, gravity, gaiety, ceremony, el, learning, 
trifling, buſineſs, and pleaſure, are modes which 
he ſhould be able to take, lay aſide, or change occaſi- 
onally, with as much caſe as he would take or lay 
afide his hat. All this is only to be acquired by uſe 
and knowledge of the world, by keeping a great deal 
of company, analyſing every character, and infinua- 
ting yourſelf into the familiarity of various acquaint- 
ance. A right, a generous ambition to make a figure 
in the world, neceſlarily gives the deſire of pleafing ; 
the deſire of pleaſing points out, to a great degree, 
the means of doing it; and the art of pleaſing is, in 
truth, the art of riſing, of diſtinguiſhing one's-ſelf, of 

making a figure and a fortune in the world. But with- 
out pleaſing, without the Graces, as I have told you a 
thouſand times, ogni fatica à vana, You are now but 
nineteen, an age at which moſt of your countrymen 


Are illiberally getting drunk in Port, at the Univerſity. 


You have greatly got the ſtart of them in learning ; ; and, 
if you can equally get the ſtart of them in the know- 
ledge and manners of the world, you may be very 
ſure of out running them in Court and Parliament, as 
you fer out ſo much earlier than they. They ge- 
nerally begin but to ſee the world at one- and 
twenty; Jou will by that age have ſeen all Europe. | 
They ſet out upon their travels unlicked cubs; and in 
their travels they only lick one another, for they ſeldom 
80 into any orher company... "ID know 8 8 but 
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the Engliſh world, and the worſt part of that too, and 
generally very little of any but the Engliſh language; 
and they come home, at three or four- and-twenty, re- 
fined and poliſhed'(as is faid in one of Congreve's 
plays) like Dutch ſkippers from a whale-fiſhing. The 
care which has been taken of you, and (to do you 
juſtice) the care you have taken of yourſelf, has left 
you, at the age of nineteen only, nothing to acquire, 
but the knowledge of the world, manners, addreſs, 
and thoſe exterior accompliſhments. But they are 
great and neceſſary acquiſitions, to thoſe | who have 
ſenſe enough to know their true value; and your get- 
ting them. before you are one-and- twenty, and before 
you enter upon the active and ſhiaing ſcene of life, 
will give you ſuch an advantage over all your cotem- 
poraries, that they cannot overtake you; they muſt be 
diſtanced, You may probably be placed about a 
young Prince, who will probably be a young King. 
There all the various arts of pleaſing, the engaging 
addreſs, the verſatility of manners, the brillant, the 
Graces, will outweigh and yet outrun all ſolid know- 
ledge and unpolſhed merit. Oil yourſelf therefore, 
and be both ſupple and ſhining, for that. race, if you 
would be firſt, or early, at the goal. Ladies will, moſt 
probably too, have ſomething to ſay there; and thoſe 
who are beſt with them, will probably be beſt ſome- 
where elſe. Labour this great point, my dear child, 
indefatigably; attend to the very ſmalleſt parts, the 
minuteſt graces, the moſt trifling circumſtances, that 
can poſſibly concur in forming the ſhining character 
of a complete Gentleman, un galant bomme, un homme 
de Cour, a man of buſineſs and pleaſure: ; eftime des hom- 
mes, recherche des femmes, aimt de tout le monde. In 
this view, obſerve the ſhining part of every man 


of faſhion, who is liked and eſteemed ; attend to, 
| . 5 | and 
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and i imitate, that particular accompliſhment for which 
you hear him chefly celebrated and diſtinguiſhed 
then collect thoſe various parts, and make yourſelf a 
Moſaic of the whole, No one body poſſeſſes every 
thing, and almoſt every body poſſeſſes ſome one thing 
worthy of imitation ; only chuſe your models well; 
and, in order to do ſo, chuſe by your ear more than 
by your eye, Fhe beſt model is always that which is 
moſt univerſally allowed to be the beft, though in 

ſtrictneſs it may poſſibly not be ſo. We muſt take 
moſt things as they are, we cannot make them 
what we would, nor often what they ſhould. be ; A 


"> us ES 


more prudent to follow, than to attem pt to lead. 
Adieu. 


LETTER VII. 


Bath, Oftber the 3d, 1753 
ew DEAR FRIEND, | 


* 0 have ſet out well at . . you are in 
1 laye with Madame Munter, which I am very glad 
of: vou are in the fine company there, and I hope one 
of it; for i it is not enough, at your age, to be merely 
in good company ; ; but you ſhould, by your. addreſs, 
and attentions, make that good company think you, one 
of them. There is A wibute due to beauty, even in- 
dependently of fariher views ; which tribute, I hope, 
you paid Wah alacrity to Madame Munter and Ma- 
dame Degenfeldr : depend upon. it they expected it, 


and were offended in proportion as that tribute ſeem- 
ed either unwillingly or Keantiy paid. 


F believe my 
friend. 
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friend Kreuningen admits nobody now to his table, 
for fear of their communicating the plague to him, 

or at leaſt che bite of a mad dog, Pray profit of 
che entries libres, that the French Embaſſador Ras 
given you; frequent him, and pt to him. 1 
think you will not do amifs to call upon Mr. 
Burriſn, at Aix la Chapelle, ſince it is ſo little out 
of your way; and you will do? ſtill better, if ou 
would, which I know you will not, drink thoſe 
waters, for five or ſix days only, to ſcour your 
e and bowels a little: I am fure it would 
do you à great deal of good! Mr. Burriſly can, 
doubtleſs, give you the beſt letters do Munich; 
and he will naturally give you ſome to Comte Prey- 
ſing, or Comte Sinſneim, and ſuch ſort of grave 


people; but I could wiſh chat you would afk him 


for ſome to young fellows of pleaſure, or fa- 
ſhionable coquettes, that you may be dam I honnfre 
acbauche de Munich: A propos of your future niotivns ; 
F leave you in à great meaſure the maſter of them, 0 
Matt only ſuggeſt my thoughts to you upon that ſubject. 

Tou have three Electoral Courts in view, Bonn, 
Munich, and Manheim. I would adviſe you to ſee 
two of them rather curſorlly, and fiæ your rabernacle 
at the third, whichever" that may be, fot 4 econfider- 
able time. For inſtance; fHould you chuſe'(as Fancy 
you will) to make Manheim the place of your reſidence, 
ſtay only ten or twelve days at Bonn, ande as long a at 
Munich, and then go and fix at Manheim; and ſo, 


bike ven, if you ſhould Tike Bonn or Munich better 


than you bk you would Mantieim';” make that the 
place of your refidence, and only viſit the other two. 

It ĩs certain that no man can be much” pleated himielf, 

or pleaſe others much, in any place where eis only a 
bird of paſſage for eight or ten days; neither” party 
thinking it worth while to make an acquaintance, (till | 
leſs to form any connection, for ſo ſhort a time: but 


when 
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when months are the caſe, a man may domeſticate him- 


ſelf pretty well; and very ſoon, not be looked upon 


as a ſtranger. This is the real utility of travelling, 
When, by contracting a familiarity at any place, you 


get into the inſide of it, and ſee it in its undreſs. 


That is the only way of knowing the cuſtoms, the 
manners and all the little characteriſtical peculiarities, 
that diſtinguiſn one place from another; but 
then this familiarity is not to be brought about by 
cold, formal viſits of half an hour: no; you muſt 
ſhew, a willingneſs, a deſire, an jmpatience, of form- 
ing connections, il faut ty preter, et y mettre du liaut, 
du difir de plaire. Whatever you do approve, you muſt 


be laviſh in your praiſes of; and you muſt learn to 


commend what you do not approve of, if it is approved 
of there. Lou are not. much given to praiſe, I know, 
but it is becauſe you do not yet know, how. extremely 
people are engaged by a ſeeming ſanction to their own 
opinions, prejudices, and weakneſſes, even in the mereſt 


rifles, . Our ſelf- love is mortified, when we think our 


opinions, and even our taſtes, cuſtoms, and dreſſes, 
either arraigned or condemned 3 AS, on the contrary, it is 
tickled and flattered by approbation. I will give you 
2 remarkable inſtance of this kind, The famous Earl 
of.Shafteſbury, in the flagitious reign of Charles the 
Second, yhile he was Chancellor, had a mind to be a 


Favourite as well as a Miniſter of the King: in order 


therefore, to pleaſe His Majeſty, whoſe prevailing paſ- 
ſion was women, my Lord kept a w—e,, whom. he had 


no-occaſion for, and made no manner of uſe of. The 
King ſoon heared of it, and aſked him if it was true; 
he owned 1 it was; but that, though he kept that one 


han, he had ſeyeral others beſides, for he loved va - 
n. A few days afterwards, the King, at his pub-. 
lic levee, ſaw Lord Shafteſbury at ſome. diſtance, and 
ſaid in the circle, One would not think that that 


6 lJiet! le, weak man is the, greateſt whore-maſter in 


wy England, | 


< haps'I am.” It is the ſame in every thing; we think 


_ tacit reproach, atleaſt, upon our own; we muſt thece- 


which the reſt of the world cannot tear, eſpecially. in a 


TON H1s SN 9899 
* England; but I can aſſure you that 1 is.” - Upon 
Lord Shafteſbury? s coming into the circle, there was a 
general ſmile ; the King ſaid, * This is concerning 
4 you, my Lord.” Me, Sir!” anſwered the Chan- 
cellor, with ſome ſurpriſe. © Yes, you, anſwered 
* King; for I had juſt ſaid, that you were the 
<< greateſt whore-maſter in England: Is it not true? 
Of a ſubject, Sir,” replied Land Shafteſbury, e per- 


a difference of opinion, of conduct, of manners, a 


fore uſe ourſelves to a ready conformity to whatever is 

neither eriminal nor diſhonourable. Whoever differs 
from any general cuſtom, is ſuppoſed both to think, 
and proclaim himſelf wiſer than the reſt of the world 


young man. A young fellow is aways: forgiven, and 
often applauded, when he carries 2 faſhion to an exceſs; 
but never if he ſtops ſhort of it/ The firſt is aſcribed 
to youth and fire; but the latter is imputed to an 
affectation of ſingularity, o/ ſuperiority.” At yout 
age, one is allowed to outrer faſhion, dreſs, vivacity, 
gallantry, -&c. but by no means to be behind hand in 
any one of them. And om may apply to youth in this 
caſe, Si non errdſſet, fecerd ille minus. Adieu. 
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ful and neceſſary art of pleaſing, no one is ſo 
effectual and engaging, as that gentleneſs, that dau- 
esur of countenance and manners, to Which you are 
no ſtranger, though (God knows. why) a ſworn ene 


diſguiſe,” their nauaral imperfectiens,; ſome, by the 


make. of their clothes, and other arts, endeavour do 
conceat the defects of their ſhapes women, who un. 
fortunately have naural bad complexions, lay on 


good: ones and both; men and women, f upon whom | 
unkind nature has inflid ed a furlinefs and feracicy of 


eduntenance, do at leah all they can, though often 
Vvithout ſucceſs, to ſoften ant; mitigate it; they affect 
doucenur, andi aim at ſmi les, hoygh often im the attempt, 
like the Devi in Ailton, they | grin borribly; a ghaſtly 


-ſmile. But you are the only. perſon Tever: knew, in 
the whole courſe of my life, wlo, not only diſdain, but 


abſolutely reject and diſguiſe a great advantage, that 
nature has kindly granted. You eaſily gueſs I mean 


countenance ; for ſhe has given you a very pleaſing one; 


but you beg to be excuſed, you will tot accept it; but, 
on the contrary, take ſingular pains to put on the moſt 

funeſte, forbidding, and unpleaſing one, that can poſſi- 
bly be imagined. This one would thinks impoſlible; 
but you know it to be true. If you imagine that 
it gives you a manly, thoughtful, and deciſive air, as 
ſome, though very few of your countrymen do, you are 

moſt exceedingly miſtaken; for it is at beſt the air of a 


SGerman 


8 F all the various ingredients; that compoſe the uſe- 
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mar a part of whoſe exerciſe is to look Herce, j 
and to blaſe-meer-op. - You will ſay, perhaps, What, am 
1 always to be ſtudying my countenance, in order to 
wear this n anſwer, No, do it but for a 
— and you never will have oecaſion to think of 
it more. Take but half the pains to recover the coun- 
tenance that nature gave you, that you muſt have taken 
to diſguiſe and deform it as you have, and the bu- 
ſineſs will be done. Accuſtom your eyes to a certain 
ſoftneſs, of which they are very capable, and your 
face to ſmiles, which become it more than moſt faces 
know. Give all your motions too, an air of dbuceur,, 
which is directiy the reverſe of their preſent celerity 
and rapidity. F wiſfr you would adopt à little of Parr 
au Convent you very well know what I mean) to a 
certain: degree; it has ſomething extremely engaging; 
there is a mixture of benevolence, affection, and 
unction, im it: it is frequently really ſincere, but is 
almoſt always thought fo, and conſequently pleaſing. 
Will you call this trouble? It will not be halt an 
hour's trouble to you in a week's time. But ſuppoſe 
it be; pray tell me, why did you give yourſelf the 
trouble of learning to dance ſo well as you do? It is 
neither a religious, moral, or civil duty, You muff 
own, that you did it... then ſingly. to pleaſe, and 
you were in the right on't. Why do you, wear 
fine cloaths, and curl your hair? Both are tray- 
bleſome; lank locks, and plain flimzy rags, are much 
eaſter. © Fhis then you alſo do in order to. pleaſe, and 
you do vety right. But then, for God's ſake, reaſon 
and act conſequentially; and endeavour to pleaſe in 
other things too, ſtill more eſſential, and without 
which the trouble you have taken, in thoſe is wholly 
thrown away. You ſhow your dancing, perhaps, 
ſix times a year, at moſt; but you ſhow your 
| COUNenance, and your common motions, every 


day, 
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day, and all day. Which then, I appeal to yourſelf, 


ought you to think of the moſt, and care to render 


eaſy, graceful, and engaging. | Douceur of counte- 


nance and geſture, can alone make them ſo. You are by 
no means ill-natured; and would you then moſt un- 
juſtly be reckoned, ſo? Yet your common counte- 
nance, intimates, and would make any body, who did 


not know you, believe it. A propos to this; I muſt 


teil you what was ſaid the other day to a fine lady 
whom you know, who is very good natured in truth, 
but whoſe common countenance implies ill- nature, 
even to bruralicy. | It was. Mis H n, Lady 
M——y's niece, whom you have ſeen, both: at Black- 
heath and at Lady Hervey's. Lady. M—y. was ſay ing 


to me, that you had a very engaging SOUNIFDADERs 


when you had a mind to it, but that you had not 
always that mind ;. upon which, Miſs H 
that ſhe liked your countenance beſt, when it was as 


glum as her own. Why then, replied Lady My, 
you two ſhould marry ; for, while you both wear your 


worſt countenances, nobody elſe will venture upon ei- 


ther of you; and they call her now, Mrs. Stanhope, 
To complete this douceur of countenance and motions, 
which I ſo earneſtly. recommend to you, you ſhould. 
carry it alſo to your expreſſions, and manner of think- 


ing, mettez y toujours de I affedtueux Þ onction; take 


the gentle, the favourable, the indulgent ſide of moſt 


queſtions. I own, that the manly and ſublime. John 


Trotr, your countryman, ſeldom does; bur, to ſhow 
his ſpirit and, deciſion, takes the rough and harſh. 
fide, which be generally adorns with an oath, to 
ſeem more formidable. This he only thinks fine; 
for, to do John juſtice, he is commonly as good 
natured as any body. Theſe are among the many 
little things which you have not, and I have lived 
long enden in the world to know. of what infinite 


conſequence 


n ery 


T 3 
conſequence they are, in the courſe of life. E 


— 


ſon then, I repeat it again, within yourſelf, e- 


guentially; and let not the pains you have den, 
and ſtill take, to pleaſe in ſome things, be a pe per- 
te, by your negligence” of, and inattention t others, 
of much leſs trouble, and much more conſequence. 


I have been of late much engaged, or rather be- 


of the 


wildered, in Oriental Hiſtory, particularly t 


| Jews, ſince the deſtruction of their teme and their 


diſperſion by Titus; but the con | and uncer- 
tainty of the whole, and the <aonſtrous extravagan- 
cies and falſehoods of nE, greateſt part of it, dif- 


guſted me ext ly. Their Thalmud, their Miſch- 


na, their Turgums, and other traditions and writings 


of their Rabbins and Doctors, who were moſt of 


chem Cabaliſts, are really more extravagant and ab- 


ſurd, if poſſible, than all that you have read. in Comte 


de Gabalis; and, indeed, moſt of his ſtuff is taken 
from them. Take this ſample of their nonſenſe, 
which is tranſmitted in the writings of one of their 
moſt conſiderable Rabbins. One Abas Saul, a 


man of ten feet high, was digging a grave, and hap- 


pened to find the eye of Goliah, in which he thought 
proper to bury himſelf, and ſo he did, all but his 
head, which the Giant's eye was unfortunately not 
quite deep enough to receive.“ This, 1 aſſure you, 
is the moſt modeſt lye of ten thouſand. I have al- 
ſo. read the Turkiſh Hiſtory, which, excepting the 
religious part, is not fabulous, though very poſſibly 
not true. For the Turks, having no notion of let- 
ters, and being, even by their religion, forbid the 
uſe of them, except for reading and tranſeribing the 
Koran; they have no hiſtorians of their own, nor no 


authentic records nor memorials, for other hiſtorians 
to work upon: ſo that what hiſtories we have of 


that country, ace written by foreigners; as Platina, 
fe . Sir 


| 
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rx Paul Rycaut, Prince Cantemir, Sc. or elfe ſnatch» | 

edonly of particular and ſhort periods, by ſome 
wik happened to reſide there at thoſe times; ſuch 
as. 1be uius, whom 1 have juſt finiſhed. 1121 like 
him, & far as he goes, much the beſt of any of 
them: dut then his account is, properly, only an 
Account of his own. embaſſy, from the Emperor 
Charts the Vth to Solyman the Magnificent: How- 
ever, ther. ge gives, epiſodically, the beſt account 
1 know, of tu. cuſtoms and manners of the Turks, 
and of the nature e that government, Which is a 
molt, extraordinary one. vor, deſpotic as it always 
ſeems, and ſometimes is, it is in Luth a militaty re- 
ries; who ſometimes order their Sultan to Krangle 
his Vizir, and ſometimes the Vizir to depoſe or 
ſtrangle his Sultan, according as they happen to be 
angry at the one or the other. I own I am glad 
that the capital ſtrangler ſhould, in his turn, be 
Arangle- able, and now and then ſtrangled. © For 1 
know of no. brute ſo fierce, nor no criminal fo guil- 


ty, as the creature called a Sovereign, whether King, | 


Sultan, or Sophy, who thinks himſelf, either by di- 
vine or human right, veſted with an abſolute pow- 
er of deſtroying his fellow- ereatures; or who, with- 
out inquiring into his right,  lawleſsly exerts that 
power. The moſt excuſable of all thoſe human mon- 
ſters, are the Turks, whoſe religion teaches them 
inevitable fataliſm. A propos of the Turks; my 
Loyola, I pretend, is ſuperior to your Sultan. Per- 
haps you think this impoſſible, and wonder who 
this Loyola is. Know then, that I have had a Bar- 
bet brought me from France, ſo exactly like 
Sultan, that he has. been miſtaken for him ſeveral 
times; only his ſnout is ſhorter, and his ears long- 
er than Sultan's. He has alſo the acquired know- 

| | lege 


re rhe — .. ͤ—uh—A:. — 


cd under the ſame maſter at Paris, His habit, and 


by that, than I ſhall by all my reading. I read ſingly 


but that, you know, by long experience, does nat 


heim, ſtay there ſome tne. | and do not leave a certain for 


J FOH SN. gn a5 
ledge e Selten; and L am apt k ne 


his white band, ſhow him to be an Eccleſiaſtic; 
and his begging, which he does very earneſtly, proves 
him to be of a Mendicart order; which, added to his 
flattery and inſinuation, make him ſuppaſed to be a Je- 
ſuit, and have acquired him the name of Loyola. I 
muſt not omit too, that, when he breaks wind, he 
{mells exactly like Sultan. 

I do not yet hear one jot the better for all my hack 
ings and pumpings, though I have been here already 
full half my time; I conſequently go very little into 
company, being very little fit for any. I hope you 
keep company enough for us both; you will get more 


too much; but you have two much better reaſons for go- 
ing into company, Pleaſure and Profit. May you find a 
ee of age in a A deal 15 een ur 
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London, Nov. the 20th, 1753 
MY a PRIEND, | 


WO mails are now due from Holland, ſo that | 
I have no letter from you to acknowledge; 


hinder my writing to you: I always receive your 
letters with pleaſure; ; but I mean, and endeavour, 
that you ſhould receive mine with ſome profit; pre- 
ferring always your advantage to my own pleaſure. 
If you find yourſelf well ſettled and naturalized at Man- 


an 
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an uncertain good: but if you think you ſhall be as 


well, or better eſtabliſhed at Munich, 8⁰ there as 


ſoon as you pleaſe; and if diſappointed, you can al- 


ways return to Manheim. I mentioned, in a former 


letter, your paſſing the Carnival at Berlin, which, 


think, may be both uſeful and pleaſing to you ; how- 


ever, do as you will; but let me know what you re- 


folve. That King and that country have, and will 
have, fo great a ſhare in the affairs of Europe, that 
thy are well worth being thoroughly known. 
Whether, where you are now, or ever may be here- 
«Pier; you ſpeak French, German, or Engliſh moſt, 1 
earneſtly recommend to you a particular attention to 
the propriety and elegancy of your ſtyle: employ the 
words you can find in the language, avoid caco- 
een and make your periods as harmonious as you 


can. I need not, I am ſure, tell you, what you muſt 
often have felt, how much the elegancy of diction 


adorns the beſt thoughts, and palliates the worſt. In 
the Houſe of Commons, it is almoſt every thing; and 
indeed, in every aſſembly, whether public or private. 
Words, which are the dreſs of thoughts, deſerve, 
ſurely, more care than clothes, which are only the 
dreſs of the perſon, and which, however, ought to 
have their ſhare of attention. If you attend to your 
ſtyle, in any one language, it will give you an habit 
of attending to it in every other; and if once you 
ſpeak either French or German very elegantly, you 
will afterwards ſpeak much the better Engliſh for 


it. I repeat it to you again; for, at leaſt, the 


thouſandth 'time, exert your whole attention now 
in requiring the ornamental parts of character. Peo- 


ple know very litile of the world, and talk nonſenſe, 
when they talk of plainneſs and ſolidity unadorn- 
ed; they will do in nothing : mankind has been 
m long 


ro nö -S % 0 
long out of a ſtate of nature, and the a age of 


native ſimplicity will never return. Whether for the 
better or the worſe, no matter; but we are refined ; 
and plain manners, plain dreſs, and plain diction, would 
as little do in life, as acorns, herbage, and the water of 
the neighbouring ſpring, would do at table. Some peo- 
ple are juſt come, who interrupt me in the middle of 
my ſermon; ſo good night. 2 0 


LETTER LXXX. 


8 London, Nobember the 26th, 1755 
- MY DEAR FRIEND, . | 


INE doings at Manheim! If one may give credit- 

to the weekly hiſtories of Monſieur Roderigue; 
the fineſt writer among the moderns, not only des cha/- 
hes brillantes et nombreuſes, des operas ou les acteurs ſe ſur- 
paſſent, les jours des Saints de LL. A A. E H. ſere- 
niffimes, celebrts en grand gala; but, to crown the whole; 
Monſieur Zuchmantel is happily arrived, and Monſieur 
Wartenſleben hourly: expected. I hope that you are 
Pars magna of all theſe delights; though, as Noll Bluff 


ſays, in the Old Batchelor, that raſcally Gazeteer takes no 


more notice of you, than if you were not in the land of the 
living. I ſhould think, that he might at leaſt have 


taken notice, that in thoſe rejoicings you appeared with 


a rejoicing, and not a gloomy countenance z and you 
diſtinguiſhed: yourſelf, in that numerous and ſhining 
company, by your air, dreſs, addreſs, and attentions: 
If this was the caſe, as I will both hope and ſuppoſe 
that it was, I will, if you require it, have him written 


to, to do you juſtice in his next ſupplement. Serioufly, 


I am very glad, that you are whirled in that 70urbillon 
of pleaſures; they ſmooth, poliſh, and rub off rough 
corners : perhaps too, you have ſome particular coll ion, 

which is ſtill more effectual. | 

Vol. II. * Schannai's 
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Schannat's Hiſtory of the Palatinat® was, I find, 
written originally in German, in which language, 1 
ſuppoſe, it is that you have read it; but, as I muſt 
humbly content myſelf -with the French tranſlation, 
Vaillant has ſent for it for me, from Holland, fo 
that Thave not yet read it. While you are in the Pa- 


latinate, you do very well to read every thing relative 
to it; you will do ſtill better. if you make that read- 


ing the foundation of your inquiries into the more 


minute circumſtances and anecdotes of that country, 


whenever you are in Sompany with informed and 
knowing people. 


The Miniſters here, intimidated by the abſurd and 


groundleſs clamours of the mob, have, very weakly in 


my mind, repealed, this ſeſſion, the bill which they 
had paſſed. in the laſt, for rendering Jews capable of 
being naturalized, by ſubſequent acts of parliament. 
The clamourers triumph, * and will, doubtleſs, make 
farther demands ; which, if not granted, this piece of 
complaiſance will ſoon be forgotten. Nothing is truer 
in politics, than this reflection of the Cardinal de Retz, 
Que le peuple craint toujours quand on ne le craint pas; 
and, conſequently, they grow ' unreaſonable and inſo- 
lent, when they find that they are feared, Wiſe and 
honeſt governors will never, if they can help it, give 
the people juſt cauſe to complain; but then, on the 
other hand, they will firmly withſtand groundleſs cla- 
mount Beſides, that this noiſe againſt the Jew bill, pro- 
ceeds from that narrow mob-ſpirit of imtoleration in re- 
ligious,- and inhoſpitality in civil matters; both 8 
all wiſe governments ſhould oppoſe. 

The confuſion in France increaſes. daily, as, no 
doubt, you are informed, where you are. There is an 
anſwer of the Clergy's to the remonſtrances of the 
Parliament, lately publiſhed ; which was ſent me by 
the laſt poſt from France, and which I would have 

. 1 ſent 
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Cid * . in this, were it not too bulky. 
| Very probably you may ſee it at Manheim from the 


French Miniſter: it is very well worth your reading, 
being moſt artfully and plauſibly written; though found- 
ed upon falſe principles; the jus divinum of the Cler- * 
gy ; and, conſequently,. their ſupremacy in all matters 


of faith and doctrine are aflerted; both which T ab- 


ſolutely deny. Were thoſe: two points allowed the 
Clergy of any country whatſoever, they muſt neceſſa- 
rily govern that country. abſolutely; every thing be- 


ing, directly or indirectly, relative to faith or do&tine ; 


and whoever is ſuppoſed to have the power of ſaving and 
damning ſouls, to all eternity, (which power the Clergy 


pretend to) will be much more conſidered; and bet- 


ter obeyed, than any civil power, that forms no pre- 


tenſions, beyond this world. Whereas, in truth, the 


Clergy in every country are, like all other ſubjects; 
dependant upon the fupreme legiſlative power; and 
are appointed by that power, under whatever reſtric- 
tions and limitations it pleaſes, to keep up deceney 


and decorum in the church, juſt as conſtables fre to. 


keep peace in the pariſſi. This Fra. Paolo has clearſy 
proved, even upon their own principles. of the old and 
new Teſtament, in his book de Benefictis, which I 


recommend to you to et with attention; it is ſhort, 
Auna! r e F * 2 wave 
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_ MY DEAR FRIEND, 


"YESTERDAY again I ed two Rhe at once 
from you, the one of the 7th, the other of the 
15th, from Manheim. 


You never had in your life ſo good a reaſon for not 


writing, either to me or to any body elle, As your fore 


23 | finger 
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finger lately furniſhed you. I believe it was painful, 
and I am glad it is cured ; but a fore finger, however 
painful, is a much leſſer evil than lazineſs, of either 
1 or mind, and attended by en ill ane 


eee 


Tam vir r to bs hat you were ediftioguiſhed, at 
the Court of Manheim, from the reſt of your coun- 
trymen and fellow-travellers: 11 is a ſign that you had 


better manners and addreſs than they; for take it 


for granted, the beſt-bred people will always be the 
beſt received, wherever they go. Good manners are 
the ſettled medium of ſocial, as /pecie is of commercial 
life; returns are equally expected for both; and peo- 


ple will no more advance their civility to a Bear, than 


their money to a Bankrupt. I really both hope, and 
believe, that the German Courts will do you a great 
deal of good; there ceremony and Fa Ar being 
the proper correctives, and antidotes, for your ne- 
gligence and inattention. I believe they would not 
greatly reliſh- your weltering in your on lazineſs, and 
an eaſy chair; nor take it very kindly, if, when they 
ſpoke to you, or you to them, you looked ng 
way; as much as to ſay, kiſs my b—-h. As they give, 
ſo they require attention; and, by the way, take this 
maxim for an undoubted truth, That no young man 
can poſſibly improve in any company, for which he 
has not reſpect . to by under ſome degree of re- 
. . 75 4. 0 i 
I dare not truſt to Mey 1 8 regent of his Rhe- 
niſh, his Burgundy: not . having anſwered, either his 
account or my expectations. I doubt, as a wine- 
merchant, he is the perſidus caupo, whatever he may 
be as a banker. I ſhall therefore venture upon none of 
his wine; but delay making my proviſion of Old 
Hock, till I go abroad myſelf next ſpring; as I told 
you, in the utmoſt ſecrecy, in my laſt, that I intend 


to do: ;z and _ * 1 may taſte ſome that 
I hike, 


T0 HE 54S ON 551: we 
J like, and go upon ſure ground. There is commonly 
very good, both at Aix-la-Chapelle and Liege; where 
I formerly got ſome excellent, which I carried with me 
to Spaa, where I drink no other wine. 

As my letters to you frequently miſcarry, 1 will 
copia in this, that part of my laſt, which related to 
your future motions. Whenever you ſhall be tired of 
Berlin, go to Dreſden ; where: Sir Charles Williams 
will be, who will receive you with open arms. He 
dined with me to-day; and ſets out for Dreſden in 
about ſix weeks. He ſpoke of you with great kindneſs, 
and impatience to ſee you again. He will truſt and 
employ you in buſineſs (and he is now in the whole 
ſecret of importance) till we fix our place to meet in; 
which, probably, will be Spaa. Wherever you are, 
inform yourſelf minutely of, and attend particularly 
to the affairs of France; they .grow ſerious, and, in 
my opinion, will grow more and more ſo every day. 
The King is deſpiſed, and I do not wonder at it; but 
he has brought it about, to be hated at the ſame time, 
which ſeldom happens to the ſame man. His Miniſ- 
ters are known to be as diſunited as incapable ; he heſi- 
tates between the Church and the Parliaments, like 
the Aſs in the fable, that ſtarved between two hampers 
of hay; too much in love with his miſtreſs to part with 
her, and too much afraid, for his ſoul, to enjoy her: 
jealous of the Parliaments, who would ſupport his au- 
thority; and a devoted bigot to the Church, that 
would deſtroy it. The people are poor, conſe- 
quently diſcontented: thoſe who have religion, are 
divided in their notions of it; which is ſaying, that 
they hate one another. The Clergy never do forgive; 
much leſs will they forgive the Parliament: the Par- 
liament never will forgive them. The Army muſt, 
without doubt, take, in their own minds at leaſt, dif. 
ferent parts in all theſe diſputes, which, upon occaſion, 
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would. break out. Armies, though always the ſup- 
porters and tools of abſolute power, for the time be- 
ing, are always the deſtroyers of it too; by frequently 
changing the hands in which they think proper to lodge 


This was the caſe of the Prætorian bands, Who 


depoſed and murdered the monſters they had raiſed to 


oppreſs mankind, The Janiffaries in Turkey, and 


the regiments of guards in Ruſſia, do the ſame now. 


The French nation reaſons freely, which they never 


did before, upon matters of religion and govern- 
ment, and begin to be ſpregiudicati; the officers do 
ſo too; in ſhort, all the ſymptoms, which I have ever 
met with in hiſtory, previous to great changes and re- 

volutions in government, now exiſt, and daily increaſe, 
in France. I am glad of it; the reſt of Europe will 
be the quieter, and have time to recover. England, 
I am ſure, wants reſt ; for it wants men and money: 


the Republic of the United Provinces wants both, 


ſtill more: the other powers cannot well dance, when 
neither France, nor the maritime powers, can, as they 


uſed to do, pay the piper. The firſt ſquabble in 


Europe, that I foreſee, will be about the Crown of 
Poland, ſhould the preſent King die; and therefore 
I wiſh his Majeſty a long life, and' a merry Chriſt- 
mas. So much for foreign politics; but, 4 propos of 
them, pray take care, while. you are in thoſe parts 
of Germany, to inform yourſelf correctly of all the 
details, diſcuſſions, and agreements, which the ſeve- 
ral wars, confiſcations, bans, and treaties, occaſioned 
between' the Bavarian and Palatine EleQtorates ; ; they 
are intereſting and curious. 


I ſhall not, upon the occaſion of the approaching 


new year, repeat to you the wiſhes which I continne 
to form for you; you know them all already; and 
you know that it is abſolutely in your own power to 
Atisfy moſt of chem. — many other wiſhes this 
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is my moſt earneſt one, that you 3 non the. 
new year with a molt ſolemn and devout facrifice to 


the Graces; who never reject thoſe that ſupplicate 
them with favour : without them, let me tell you, that 
your friend Dame Fortune will ſtand you in little 


ſtead: may they all be your rend! Adieu. | 


1. 1. T Me LXXXII. 


London, January the I a, 8 
Mx DEAR FRIEND, 
HAVE this moment received your as of the 


26th paſt, from Munich. Since you are got ſo 
well out of the diſtreſs and dangers of your journey 


from Manheim, 1 am glad that you were in them, 


_ Condiſce i diletti 
Memorie di pene, 
Ne ſa che ſia bene 

Chi.mal non ſoffri. 


They were but little ſamples of the much greater 
diſtreſs and dangers which you muſt expect to meet 
with in your great, and, I hope, long journey through 
life. In ſome parts of it, flowers are ſcattered with 
profuſion, the road is ſmooth, and the proſpect plea- 
ſant; but in others (and I fear the greater number) 
the road is rugged, beſet with thorns and briars, 


and cut by torrents. Gather the flowers in your way; 


but at the ſame time guard againſt the briars that are 
either mixed with them, or that moſt een ſuc- - 


cCeed them. 


I thank you for your wild boar, who, now he is 
dead, I aſſure him /e Jaifſera bien manger malgre qu'il en 
gie; though I am not ſo ſure that I ſhould have had 
that 


_ 
© — 
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- that perſonal valour which fo ſucceſsfully diſtinguiſhed 


you in ſingle combat with him, which made him bite 
the duſt like Homer's heroes, and, to conclude my 

period ſublimely, put him into that pickle, f rom which [ 
8 eating him. At the ſame time that I ap- 
plaud your valour, I muſt do juſtice to your modeſty; 
which candidly admits, that you were not over- 
matched, and that your adverſary was of about your 
own age and ſize. A Marcaſſin, being under a year 
old, would have been below your indignation. Sele 


de compagnie, being under two years old, was ſtill, in 
my opinion, below your glory; but I gueſs that 


your enemy was un Ragot, that is, from two to 
three years old; an age and fize which, between man 


and boar, anſwer pretty well to yours. 


If accidents of bad roads or waters do not retain 


you at Munich, I do not fancy that pleaſures will; 
and J rather believe you will ſeek for, and find them, 


at the Carnival at Berlin; in which ſuppoſition, I 


eventually direct this letter to your banker there. 


While you are at Berlin (I earneſtly recommend 
it to you again and again) a care to (ee, hear, know, 
and mind, every thing there. T he ableſt Prince in 
Europe, is ſurely an object that deſerves attention; 


and the leaft thing that he does, like the ſmalleſt 


ſketches of the greateſt painters, has its value, and 


Aa conſiderable one too, 


Read with care the Code Frederick, and inform 
yourſelf of the good effects of it, in thoſe parts 
of his dominions where it has taken place, and 


where it has baniſhed the former chicanes, quirks, 
and quibbles of the old law. Do not think any 


detail too minute, or trifling, for your inquiry and 


obſervation. I wiſh that you could find one hour's 


leiſure every day, to read ſome good Italian author, 
and to converſe in that language with our 1 


friend 


ren *» 
3 
. 
a fe 8 n 


friend Signor Angelo Cori: it, n both refreſh 


and improve your Italian, which, of the many lan- 
guages you know, I take to be that in which you are 


the leaſt perfect; but of which too, you already 
know enough to make yourſelf maſter of, with very 
little trouble, whenever you pleaſe. 

Live, dwell, and grow, at the ſeveral Courts there; ; 


uſe them ſo much to your face, that they may not 


look upon you as a ſtranger. Obſerve, and take their 
tone, even to their affectations and follies; for ſuch 
there are, and perhaps ſhould be, at all Courts Stay, 
in all events, at Berlin, till I inform you of Sir Charles 
Williams's arrival at Dreſden ; where, I ſuppoſe, you 
would not care to be before him, and where you may 
go as ſoon after him as ever you pleaſe, Your time 
there will neither be unprofitably nor difagreeably 
ſpent ; he will introduce you into all the beſt company, 
though he can introduce you to none, ſo good as his 
own. He has of late applied himſelf very ſeriouſly 
to foreign affairs, eſpecially thoſe of Saxony and 
Poland; he knows them perfectly well, and will tell 
you what he knows. He always expreſſes, and I have 
good reaſon to believe very fincerely, great kindneſs 
and affection for you. 


The works of the late Lord Bolingbroke are juſt 


publiſhed, and have plunged me into philoſophical 
| ſtudies; which hitherto I have not been much uſed 
to, or delighted with; convinced of the futility of 
thoſe reſearches : but I have read his Philoſophical 
Eſſay upon the extent of human knowledge, which, 
by the way, makes two large quarto's and an half. 
He there, ſhows very clearly, and with moſt ſplendid 
eloquence, what the human mind can, and cannot do; 
that our underſtandings are wiſely calculated for our 


place in this planet, and for the link which we form in 


the univerſal chain of things; but that they are by no 
. means capable of that degree of knowledge, which 
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our curioſity makes us ſearch after, and which our 
vanity makes us often believe we arrive at. I ſhall not 


recommend to you the reading of that work. But, 


when you return hither, I ſhall recommend to your 
frequent and diligent peruſal, all his tracts, that are 


relative to our hiſtory and conſtitution ; upon which 


he throws lights, and ſcatters graces, which no other 
writer has ever done. 


Reading, which was always a \ pleaſure to me, in 


the time even of my greateſt diſſipation, is now be- 


come my only refuge; and, I fear, I indulge it too 
much, at the expence of my eyes. But what can 
do? I muſt do ſomething; I cannot bear abſolute 
idleneſs: my ears grow every day more uſeleſs to me, 

my eyes, conſequently, more neceſſary; I vill not 
hoard them like a miſer, but will rather riſk the loſs, 


than not enjoy the uſe of them, 


Pray let me know all the particulars, not only of 


your reception at Munich, but alſo at Berlin; at the 


latter, I believe, it will be a good one; for his Pruſſian 
Majeſty. knows, that I have long been an admirer and 
eller of his n and various taients. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIIL 


London, February the iſt, 1954. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, a 


Received, yeſterday, Pod of the 12th from Mu- 
nich; in conſequence. of which, I direct this. to 


you there: though I directed my ew laſt to Berlin, 


where, I ſuppoſe, you will find them at your arrival, 


Since you are not only domeſticated, but nich# at Mu- | 


nich, you are much in the right to ſtay there, It is 
not by ſeeing places, that one knows them, but by 


| familiar and daily cenverſations with the people of 


JAS, 
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faſhion. I would not care to be in the place of that 
prodigy of beauty, whom you are to drive dans la 
courſe de Traineaux; and I am apt to think, you are 
much more likely to break her bones, than ſhe is, 
though ever ſo cruel, to break your heart. Nay, I 
am not ſure but that, according to all the rules of 
gallantry, you are obliged to overturn her on pur- 
poſe: in the firſt place, for the chance of ſeeing, her 
backſide ; in the next, for the ſake of the contrition 
and concern which it would give you an opportunity of 
ſhowing; and, laſtly, upon account of all the gentil- 
leſſes et epigrammes, which it would naturally ſuggeſt. 
Voiture has made ſeveral ſtanzas, upon an accident 
of that kind, which happened to a lady of his acquain- 
tance, There is a great deal of wit in them, rather 
too much; for, according to the taſte of thoſe times, 
they are full of what the Italians call concetti ſpiritofſi- 
mi; the Spaniards, agudeze; and we, affectation 
and quaintneſs. I hope you have endeavoured to ſuit 
your Traineau to the character of the fair one whom 
it is to contain. If ſhe is of an iraſcible, impetuous 
diſpoſition (as fine women can ſometimes be) you 
will, doubtleſs, place her in the body of a lion, a ty- 
ger, a dragon, or ſome tremendous beaſt of prey and 
fury; if ſhe is a ſublime and ſtately beauty, which I 
think more probable (for unqueſtionably ſhe is hogh 
gebohrne) you will, I ſuppoſe, provide a magnificent 
ſwan or proud peacock for her reception; but if ſhe is 
all tenderneſs and ſoftneſs, you have, to. be ſure, taken 
care, amorous doves and wanton ſparrows ſhould 
ſeem to flutter round her. Proper mottos, I take 
it for granted, that you have eventually prepared ; 
but if not, you may find a great many ready-made 
ones, in Les entretiens d Ariſte et q Eugene, fur les de- 
Viſes, Written by Pere Boubours, and worth your 
reading at any time. I will not fay to you, upon this 
occaſion, like the Father in Ovid, 

Parce 
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Patce peur ſtimulis et fortius utere boris. bi 

On the contrary, drive on briſkly; it is not ts 
chariot of the ſun that you drive, but you carry 
te ſun in your chariot; conſequently, the faſter it 
goes, the leſs it will be likely either to ſcorch or | 
conſume. This is Spaniſh enough I am ſure. 

If this finds you ſtill at Munich, pray make many 
compliments from me to Mr. Burriſh, to whom [ 
am very much obliged for all his kindneſs to you; 
it is true, that while I had power, I endeavoured to 
ſerve him; but it is as true too, that I ferved many 
others more, who have neither returned nor remember- 
ed thoſe ſervices. 

T have been very ill this laſt fortnight, of your wh 
Carniolian complaint, the arthritis vaga ; luckily, it did 
not fall upon my breaft, but ſeized on my right arm; 
there it fixed its ſeat of empire; but, as in all tyran- 
nical governments, the remoteſt parts felt their ſhare of its 
ſeverity. Laſt poſt I was not able to hold a pen long 
enough to write to you, and therefore defired Mr. 
Grevenkop to do it for me: but that letter was di- 
reed to Berlin. My pain is now much abated, 
though I have ftill ſome fine remains of it in my 
ſhoulder, where, I fear, it will teaze me a great 
while. I muſt be careful to take Horace's advice, 
and conſider well, Nis valeant W l quid ferre 
1 

Lady Cheſterfield bids me make you ner can 
pliments, and aſſure you, that the muſic will be much 
more welcome to her with you, than Without 

Ju. 

In ſome of my laſt letters, which were directed to, 
and will, I ſuppoſe, wait for you at Berlin, I com- 
plimented you, and with juſtice, upon your great im- 
provement of late in the epiſtolary way, both with re- 
gard to the ſtyle and the turn of your letters; your 
four or five laſt to me have — very good ones, and 

One 


one that you wrote to Mr. n RY the New . 
Vear, was ſo pretty a one, and he was ſo much and ſo 
jquſtly pleaſed with it, that he ſent it me from Wind- 
ſor, the inſtant he had read it. This talent (and a 
moſt neceſſary one it is in the courſe of life) is to be 
acquired by reſolving,” and taking pains to acquire 
it; and, indeed, ſo is every talent except poetry, 
which is, undoubtedly, a gift. T hink, therefore, 

night and day, of the turn, the purity, the correct- 
neſs, the preſpicuity, and the elegancy, of whatever 
you ſpeak or write: take my word for it, your labour 
- Will not be in vain, but greatly rewarded by the har- 
veſt of praiſe and ſucceſs. which it will bring you. De- 
licacy of turn, and elegancy of ſtyle, are ornaments 
as neceſſary to common ſenſe, as attentions, addreſs, 
and faſhionable manners, are to common civility ; 
both may ſubſiſt without them, but then, without 
being of the leaſt uſe to the owner. The figure of 

a man is exactly the ſame, in dirty rags, or in the 
fineſt and beſt-choſen clothes; but in which of the two 
he is the moſt likely to pleaſe, and to be received i in 
good company, I leave to you to determine. 

Both my arm and ny er hint t to . to en you 
good ce | 


. LXXXIV. 


| London, W the rath, 17 54. 5 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 1 


24 3953 


Take my aim, and let off this letter at you, at 
Berlin; I ſhould be ſorry it miſſed you, becauſe 

I believe you will read it with as much pleaſure as I 
write it. It is to inform you, that, after ſome diffi- 
culties and dangers, your ſeat in the new Parliament 
is 


ire in ſententiam; for, as the Houſe of 
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is at laſt abſolutely ſecured, and that without oppoſi- 


tion, or the leaſt neceſſity of your perſonal trouble or 
appearance. This ſucceſs, I muſt farther inform you, 
is, in a great degree, .owing to Mr. Eliot's friendſhip 
to us both; for he brings you: in with himſelf, at his 


ſureſt borough. As it was impoſſible to act with more 


zeal and friendſhip, than Mr. Eliot has ated in this af- 
fair, I deſire that you will, by the very next poſt, 


_ write him a letter of thanks; warm and young thanks, 


not old and cold ones. You. may encloſe: it in 


ours to me, and I will _ ic c him, for roll is now 


in Cornwall. 
Thus, ſure of being a een 1 Sees 17 yo 10 
not propoſe to be one of the pedarii ſenatores r L 


the theatre where you muſt make your fortune and fighte 
in the world, you muſt reſolve to be an actor, and 
not a perſona muta, which is juſt equivalent to a can- 
dle-ſnuffer upon other theatres. Whoever does not 
ſhine there is obſcure,” inſignificant, and contemptible; 
and you cannot conceive how eaſy it is, for a man of 
half your ſenſe and knowledge, to ſhine there if he 
pleaſes. The receipt to make a ſpeaker, and an ap- 
plauded one too, is ſhort and eaſy. Take of common 
ſenſe quantum ſufficit, add a little application to the 
rules and orders of the houſe, throw obvious thoughts 
in a new light, and make up the whole with a large 
quantity of purity, correctneſs, and elegancy of ſtyle. 


- Take it for granted, that by far the greateſt part of 


mankind do neither analyſe nor ſearch to the bottom ; 
they are incapable of penetrating deeper than the ſur- 
face, All have ſenſes to be gratified, very few have 
reaſon to be applied to. Graceful utterance and action 
pleaſes their eyes, elegant diction tickles their ears; 
but ſtrong reaſon would be thrown away upon them. 
I am not only perſuaded by theory, but convinced by 
my experience, that (ſuppoſing a certain degree of com- 
| mon 
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mon ſenſe) what is called a good ſpeaker, is as much 


a mechanic, as a good ſhoemaker; and that the two 
trades are equally to be learned dy the ſame degree 


of application. Therefore, for God's ſake, let this 


trade be the principal object of your thoughts; never 
loſe fight of it. Attend minutely to your ſtyle, 
whatever language you ſpeak or write in; ſeek for the 
beſt words, and think of the beſt turns. Whenever 
you doubt of the propriety or elegancy of any word, 
ſearch the dictionary, or ſome good author for it, 
or inquire of ſomebody, who is maſter of that lan- 
guage; and in a little time, propriety and elegancy 
of diction will become ſo habitual to you, that they 
will coft you no more trouble. As I have laid this 
down to be mechanical, and attainable by whoever 
will take the neceſſary pains, there will be no great 


vanity in my ſaying, that I ſaw the importance of the 


object ſo early, and attended to it fo young, that it 
would now coſt me more trouble to ſpeak or write 
ungrammatically, vulgarly, and inelegantly, than ever 
it did to avoid doing ſo. The late Lord Bolingbroke, 
without the leaſt trouble, talked all day long, full as 


elegantly as he wrote; Why? Not by a peculiar 


gift from heaven; but, as he has often told me him- 
ſelf, by an early and conſtant attention to his ſtyle. 
The preſent Solicitor-general, Murray, has leſs law 
than many lawyers, but has more practice than any; 
merely upon account of his eloquence, of which he 
has a never-failing ſtream. I remember, ſo long ago 


as when I was at Cambridge, whenever I read pieces 


of eloquence (and indeed they were my chief ſtudy) 


whether ancient or modern, I uſed to write down the 
ſhining paſſages, and then tranſlate them, as well and 


as elegantly as ever I could; if Latin or French, into 
Engliſh; if Engliſh, into French. This, which I 
pr actiſed for ſome years, not only im nproved and form- 
5 ed 
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ed my ſtyle, but imprinted in my mind and memory 
the beſt thoughts of the beſt authors. The trouble 


was little, but the advantage, I have experienced, was 


great. While you are abroad, you can neither have 


time nor opportunity to read pieces of Engliſh, or 


Parliamentary eloquence, as I hope you will carefully. 
do when you return; but, in the mean time, when- 
ever pieces of French eloquence come in your Ways 


ſach as the ſpeeches of perſons received. into, the Aca- 
demy, oraiſous funtbres, repreſentations. of the ſeveral 


Parliaments to the King, Cc. read them in that view, 
in that ſpirit ;, obſerve the harmony, the turn and ele- 
gancy, of the ſtyle; examine in what you think it 
might have been better; and conſider in what, had 


183 


you written it yourſelf, you might have dene worſe. 


Compare the different manners of expreſſing the ſame 


thoughts, in different authors; and obſerve how. dif- 
8 the _ ings appear in different dreſſ- ; 


- Vulgar, ; and ill-choſen words, Will 
3 and 3 the beſt. thoughts, as much as 


regs and dirt will the beſt figure. In ſhort, you now; 
know your object; purſue it ſteadily, and have no di- 
greſſions that are not relative to, and connected with 
the main action. Your ſucceſs in Parliament will ef- 
fectually remove all other objections; either a foreign or 
a domeſtic deſtination will no longer be refuſed you, if 
Ju make your way to it through Weſtminſter.. . . 
I think I may now ſay, that I am quite recovered of 


my late illneſs, ſtrength and ſpirits excepted, which are 


not yet reſtored. Aix- la- Chapelle and A will, I ber 
lieve, anſwer all my purpoſes. 

I long to hear an account of your reception at Ber- 
lin, which I fancy will be a moſt gracious one. Adieu. 


LETTER 


. 
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15555 Fe the i 5th, 155 54. 
MI DEAR FRIEND, 


I CAN now with great truth apply. your own mot 
to to you, Nullum numen abeſt, fi fit prudentia. 
ou are ſure of being, as early as your age will per- 
mit, a Member of that Houle; which is the only 
road to the figure and fortune in this country. Thoſe 
indeed who are bred up to, and diſtinguiſk themſelves 
in particular profeſſions, as the army, the navy, and 
the law, may by their own merit raiſe themſelves 
to a certain degree; but you may obſerve too, that 
they never get to the top, without the aſſiſtance of 
Parliamentary talents and influence. The means 
of diſtinguiſhing yourſelf in Parliament are, as I 
told you in my laſt, much inore eaſily attained than 
[ believe you imagine. Cloſe attendance to the buſi- 
neſs of the Houſe will ſoon give you the Parliamen- 
tary routine; and ftrict attention to your ſtyle will ſoon 
make you, not only a ſpeaker, but a good one. The 
vulgar look upon a man; who is reckoned: a fine 
ſpeaker, as a phenomenon, a ſupernatural being, and 
endowed with ſome peculiar gift of Heaven: they 
ſtare at him, if he walks in the Park, and cry, that 15 
be, You will, I am ſure, view him in a juſter light, 
and nulla formidine.. You will conſider him only as a 
man of good ſenſe, who adorns common thoughts 
with the graces of elocution and the elegancy of ſtyle. 
The miracle will then ceaſe; and you will be convinc- 
ed, that with the ſame application. and attention, to 
the ſame objects, you may moſt certaily equal, and 
perhaps ſurpaſs, this prodigy. Sir W——m Y——g, 
with not a quarter of your parts, and not a thouſandth 

You i. — 71 MM part 
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part of your knowledge, has, by a glibneſs of tongue 
ſingly, raiſed himſelf ſucceſſively to the beſt employ- 
ments of the kingdom : he' has been Lord of the 
Adm ralty, Lord of the Treaſury, Secretary at War, 
and js now Vice-Freaſurer of Ireland; and all this, 


with a moſt ſullied, not to ſay blaſted character. Re- 


preſent the thing to yourfelf, as it really is, eafily at- 


| tainable, and you will find it ſo. Have but ambition 


enough paſſionately to deſire the object, and ſpirit 
enough to uſe the means, and I will be anſwerable for 
your ſucceſs. When J was younger than you are, I 
reſolved within myſelf, that I would in all events be a 
ſpeaker in Parliament, and a- good one too, if I could. 

I conſequently never loft ſight of that object, and ne- 
ver neglected any of the means that I thought led to it. 


I ſucceeded to a certain degree; and, 1 aſſure you, 


with great eaſe, and withont fuperior talents. Young 
people are very apt to over-rate both men and things, 
from not being enough acquainted with them. In pro- 
portion as you come 10 know them better, you will 
value them leſs. You will find that reaſon, which al- 


ways ought to direct mankind, ſeldom does; but that 


paſſions and weakneſſes commonly uſurp its ſeat, and 
rule in its ſtead. You will find, that the ableſt have 
their weak ſides too, and are only comparatively able, 
with regard to the till weaker herd: having fewer 
weakneſſes themſelves, they are able to avail them- 
ſelves of the innumerable ones of the generality of 
mankind :* being more maſters of themſelves, they 
become more eaſily maſters of others. They addreſs 
themſelves to their weakneſſes, their ſenſes, their paſ- 


ſions ; never to their reaſon ; and conſequently ſeldom 


fail of ſucceſs. But then analyſe thoſe great, thoſe 
governing, and, as the vulgar imagine, thoſe perfect 
characters; and you will find the great Brutus a thief 
in Macedonia, the great Cardinal de Richelieu a jea- 

lous 


them as le Duc de la Rochefoucault; his little book of 
Maxims, which I would adviſe you to look into for 


fear; too like, and too exact a picture of human na- 
ture. I own, it ſeems to degrade it; but yet my ex 
perience does not convince mez that it P. 7 AL 
unjuſtly; . 

Now, to bring all this bend to ß firſt point. All 
theſe conſiderations ſhould nor only invite you'to attempt 
to make a figure in Parliament, but encourage you to 
hope that you ſhall ſucceed; To govern mankind, one 
muſt not over-rate them; and to pleaſe an audience, as 
a ſpeaker, one muſt not over-value it. When I firſt 


ſembly as a venerable one; and felt a certain awe upon 
me: but, upon better acquaintance,” that awe ſoon va- 
niſhed; and I diſcovered, that, of the five hundred 
and ſixty, not above thirty could underſtand reaſon, and 
that all the reſt were peuple; that thoſe thirty only re- 
quired plain common ſenſe, dreſſed up in good lan- 
guage; and that all the others only required flowing 
and harmonious periods, whether they conveyed any 
meaning or not; having ears to hear, but not ſenſe 
enough to judge. Theſe conſiderations made me ſpeak 
with little concern the firſt time, with lefs the ſecond, 
and with none at all the third. I gave myſelf nofinker 


ſtyle; preſuming, without much vanity, that I had com- 
mon ſenſe ſufficient not to talk nonſenſe. Fix theſe three 


ly neceſſary for you to ſpeak i in Parliament; ſecondly, 
that | it only requir es a little human attention, and not 
A a 2 ſupernatural 
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lous poetaſte?; and the great Duke of Marlborough a 
miſer. Till you come to know manłk ind by your o.]. 
experience, I know no thing, nor no man, that can, in 
the mean time, bring you ſo well acquainted with, 


ſome moments at leaſt, every day of your life, is, I 


came into the Houſe of Commons, I reſpected that aſ- 


trouble about any thing; except my elocution and my 


truths ſtrongly in your mind: Firſt, that it is abſolute - 


—— 


— 
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ſupernatural gifts; and, thirdly, that you have all the 


reaſon in the world to think, that you ſhall ſpeak well. 


When we meet, this ſhall be the principal fubject of 
our converſations; and, if you will folow my advice, 
I will anſwer for your ſucceſs. 

© Now from great things to little obes; the tranſition 
is to me eaſy, becauſe nothing ſeems little to me, that 


can be of any uſe to you. I hope you take great care 


of your mouth and teeth, and that you clean them 


well every morning with a ſpunge and tepid water, 
with a few drops of arquebuſade water dropped in- 
to it; beſides waſhing your mouth carefully after 
every meal. I do inſiſt upon your never ufing thoſe 
ſticks, or any hard ſubſtance whatſoever, which always 


rub away the gums, and deſtroy the varniſh of the 


teeth. I ſpeak this from woeful experience; for my 


negligence of my teeth, when I was younger than you 
are, made them bad; and afterwards, my deſire to 


have them look better, made me uſe ſticks, irons, c. 


which totally deſtroyed them; ſo that I have not now 
above fix or ſeven lefr. Loft one this morning, which 
ſuggeſted this advice to you. | 

I have received the tremendous with boar, which 
your ftill more tremendous arm flew in the immenſe 
defarts of the Palatinate ; but have not yet taſted of it, 
as it is hitherto above my low regimen. The late King 


of Pruſſia, whenever he killed any number of wild 


| boars, uſed to oblige the Jews to buy them, at an high 
price, though they could eat none of them; ſo they 
defrayed the expence of his hunting. His fon has juſt- 
er rules of n as the Code Frederick plainly 
ſhows. 

I hope, that, by this time, you are as REA ancre at Ber- 
lin as you was at Munich ; but if not, you are e ſure of 
n ſo at Dreſden. Adieu. 


LETTER 
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I. would by no means have you come there at firſt, 
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London, February 26th, 1784. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 85 5 


J Have received your letters of the 4th from Munich, 

and of the xath from Ratiſbon; but I have not 
received that of the 3iſt January, to which you refer 
in the former. It is to this negligence and uncertainty 
of the poſt, that you owe your accidents between Mu- 
nich and Ratiſbon ; for, had you received my letters 
regularly, you would have received one from me, be- 
fore you left Munich, in which I adviſed you to ſtay, 


ſince you were fo well there. But at all events, you 


were in the wrong to ſet out. from Munich in ſuch 
weather and ſuch · roads; ſince you could never ima- 
gine that I had ſet my heart ſo much upon your 
going to Berlin, as to venture your being buried in the 
ſnow for it, Upon the whole, conſidering all, you 
are very well off. You do very well, in my mind, 


to return to Munich, or, at leaſt, to keep within the 


circle of Munich, Ratiſbon, and Manheim, till the 


weather and the roads are good : ſtay at each or any of 


thoſe places as long as ever you pleaſe; for I am ex- 
tremely indifferent about your going to Berlin, 
As to our meeting, I will tell you my plan, and you 


may form your own accordingly, I propoſe ſetting 


out from hence the laſt week in April, then drinking 
the Aix-la-Chapelle waters for a week, and from thence 


being at Spa about the 15th of May, where I ſhall ſtay 


two months at moſt, and then return ſtrait to Eng- 
land. As I both hope and believe that there will be 


no mortal at Spa during my reſidence there, the faſhi- 


onable ſeaſon not beginning till the middle of July, 


to 
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to be lokced up with me and ſome-few Capucins, for 
two months, in that miſerable hole; but I would ad- 


viſe you to ſtay where you like beſt, till about the 


firſt week in July, and then to come and pick me up 


at Spa, or meet me upon the road at Liege or Bruſ- 


ſels. As for the intermediate time, ſhould you be wea- 


ry of Manheim and Munich, you may, if you pleaſe, 
go to Dreſden, to Sir Charles Williams, who will be 
there before that time; or you may come for a month 
or ſix weeks to the Hague or, in ſhort, go or ſtay 
wherever you like beſt. So much for your motions. 

As you have ſent for all the letters directed to you 


at Berlin, you will receive from thence volumes of 
mine, among which you will eaſily perceive that 
| ſome were calculated for a ſuppoſed peruſal previous 


to your opening them, I will not repeat any thing 
contained. in them, excepting, that I deſire you will 
ſend me a warm and cordial letter of-thanks for 
Mr. Eliot; who has, in the moſt friendly manner ima- 


ginable, fixed you at his own borough of Liſkeard, 
where you will be elected, jointly with him, without 
the leaſt oppoſition or difficulty, I will forward that 


letter to him into Cornwall, where he now is. 


Now, that you are to be ſoon a man of buſineſs, I 


heartily wiſh that you would immediately begin to be 


a man of method; nothing contributing more to faci- 


litate and diſpatch buſineſs, than method and order. 
Have order and method in your accounts, in your 
reading, in the allotment of your time; in ſhort, in 


every thing. You cannot conceive how much time you 
will fave by it, nor how much better every thing you 
do will be done. The Duke of Marlborough did by 


no means ſpend, but he ſlatte rned himſelf into that 


immenſe debt, which is not yet near paid off. .Fhe 


hurry and confuſion of the Duke of Newcaſtle do not 
proceed from his buſineſs, but from his want of method 


in 
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in it. Sir Robert Walpole, who had ten times the bu 
ſineſs to do, was never ſeen in a hurry, becauſe he "IB 
ways did it with method. The head of a man who 
has buſineſs, and no method nor order, is is properly 
that rudis indigeſtaque moles quam dixere chaos. As you 
muſt be conſcious that you are extremely negligent. 
and ſlatternly, I hope you will reſolve not to be ſo for 
the future. Prevail with yourſelf, only to obſerve good 
method and order for one fortnight ; and 1 will ven- 
ture to aflure you, that you will never neglect them 
afterwards; you will find ſuch conyeniency and ad- 
vantage ariſing from them. Method is the great ad- 
vantage that lawyers have over other people, in ſpeak- 
ing in Parliament; for as they muſt neceſſa: iy obſerve 
it in their pleadings in the Courts of Juſtice, it 
becomes habitual to them every where elle. With- 
out making you a compliment, I can tell you With 
pleaſure, that order, method, and more activity of 
mind, are all that you want to make; ſome day or 
other, a conſiderable figure in buſineſs. You have 
more uſeful knowledge, more diſcernment of charac - 
ters, and much more diſcretion, than is common at 
your age; much more, I am ſure, than I had at that 
age. Experience you cannot yet have, and therefore 
truſt in the mean time to mine. I am an old travel- 
ler; am well acquainted with all the bye as well as 
the great roads: I cannot miſguide you from ignorance, 
and you are very ſure I ſhall not from deſign. 

I can aſſure you, that you will have no opportunity 
of ſubſcribing yourſelf, my Excellency's, &c. Re- 
tirement and quiet were my choice ſome years ago, 
while I had all my ſenſes, and health and ſpirits enough 
to carry on buſineſs; but now, that I have loſt my 
hearing, and that I find my conſtitution declining 
daily, they are become. niy neceſſary and only refuge. 
I know myſelf, (no common piece of knowledge, let 

| me 
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me tell you) I know what I can, what I cannot, and 


- conſequently what I qught to do. I ought not, and 

therefore. will not, return to buſineſs, when I am much 
leſs fit for it than I was when I quitted it. Still leſs 
will I go ta Ireland, where, from my deafneſs and in- 
firmities, I muſt neceſſarily make a different figure 
from that which I once made there. My pride would 


be too much mortified by that difference, The two 


important ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing ſhould not only 
be good, but quick, in buſineſs ; and the buſineſs of a 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (if he will do it himſelf) 
requires both thoſe ſenſes in the higheſt perfection. It 


was the Duke of Dorſet's not dojng the buſineſs him- 


ſelf, but giviog it up to favourites, that has occaſioned 


all this confuſion in Ireland; and it was my doing the 


whole myſelf, without either Favourite, Miniſter, 
or Miſtreſs, that made my adminiftration ſo ſmooth 


and quiet, I remember, when I named the late Mr. 


Liddel for my Secretary, every body was much ſur- 
priſed at it; and ſome of my friends repreſented to 


me, that he was no man of buſineſs, but only a very 


genteel, pretty young fellow; J affured them, and with 
truth, that that was the very reaſon why 1 choſe him: 
for that I was reſolved to do all the buſineſs myſelf, 
and without even the ſuſpicion of having a Miniſter ; 

which the Lord Lieutenant's Secretary, if he is a 
man of buſineſs, is always ſuppoſed, and common- 
ly with reaſon, to be. Moreover, I look upon my- 
ſelf now to be emeritus in buſineſs, in which 1 have 
been near forty years together; I give it up to you : 
- apply yourſelf to it, as I have done, for forty yn 
and then J conſent to your leaving it for a philoſophi 

cal retirement, among your friends and your books. 
Stateſmen and beauties are very rarely ſenſible of the 
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ing to ſhine on in their meridian, often ſet with con- 
tempt and ridicule. I retired in time, li conutiua /g- 
zur ; or, as Pope ſays, ſtill better, Der tering youth 

| ball ſhove you from the ſtage. My only remaining am- 
bition is to be the Counſellor and Miniſter of your riſing 
ambition; let me ſee my own youth revived in you. 
Let me be your Mentor, and, with your parts and 
knowledge, I promiſe you, you ſhall go far. You 
maſt bring, on your part, activity and attention, and 
I will point out to you the proper objects for them. 
I own, I fear but one thing for you, and that is what 
one has generally the leaſt reaſon to fear, from one of 
your age, I mean your lazineſs; which, if you in- 
dulge, will make you ftagnate in a contemptible ob- 
ſcurity all your life, It will hinder yoy from doing 
any thing that will deſerve to be written, or from 
writing any thing that may deſerve to be read ; and 
yet one or other of thoſe two objects ſhould be at leaſt 
aimed at by every rational being. I look upon in- 
dolence as a fort of ſuicide; for the Man is effectually 

_ deſtroyed, though the appetites of the Brute may ſur- 
vive. Buſineſs by no means forbids pleaſures z on the 
contrary, they reciprocally ſeaſon each other; and I 
will venture to affirm, that no man enjoys either in 
perfection, that does not join both. They whet the 

deſire for each other. Uſe yourſelf therefore, in time, 
to be alert and diligent in your little concerns: never 
procraſtinate, never put off till to-morrow, what you 
can do to-day ; and never do two things at a time: 
purſue your object, be it what it will, ſteadily and 
indefatigably; and let any difficulties (if ſurmounta- | 7 
ble) rather animate than flacken your endeavours. | 
Perſeverance has ſurprizing effects. | 
I wiſh you would uſe yourſelf to tranſlate, every ; 
day, only three or four lines, from any book, in any 
, 
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| liſh that you can think of; you cannot imagine how 
it will inſenſibly form your ſtyle, and give you an ha- 
bitual elegancy: it would not take you up a quarter 
of an hour in a day. This letter is ſo long, that it 
will hardly leave you that quarter of an en 5 wy 
you receive it. S0 n night. 
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London, . the 8th, 1954; 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


GREAT and unexpected event bas lately 
happened in our miniſterial world Mr. Pel- 

ham died laſt Monday, of a fever and mortification; 
occaſioned by a general corruption of his whole maſs 
of blood, which bad broke out into ſores in his back. 
I regret him as an old acquaintance, a pretty near 
relation, and a private man, with whom I have lived 
many years in a ſocial and friendly way, He meaned 
well to the public; and was incorrupt in a poſt where 
corruption is commonly contagious. If he was pq 
ſhining, enterprizing Miniſter, | he was a fafe one, 
which I like better, Very ſhining Miniſters, like the 
Sun, are apt to ſcorch, when they ſhine the bright- 
eſt : in our conſtitution, I prefer the milder light of 
a leſs glaring Miniſter. His ſucceſſor is not yet, at 
leaſt publickly, de/ignatus. You will eaſily ſuppoſe that 
many are very willing, and very few able, to fill that 
255 Various perſons are talked of, by different peo- 
or it, according as their intereſt prompts them 
85 wiſh, or their ignorance to conjecture. Mr. Fox 
is the moſt talked of, he is ſtrongly ſupported by the 
Duke of Cumberland. Mr. Legge, the Solicitor 
General, and Dr. Lee, are likewiſe all ſpoken of 
ny the foot of the Duke of Newcaſtle s, and the 
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Chancellor's intereſt. Should it be any one of the 


three laſt, I think no great alterations will enſue ; but 
| ſhould Mr. Fox prevail, it would, in my opinion, 


ſoon produce changes, by no means favourable to the 
Duke of Newcaſtle. In the mean time, the. wild con- 
jectures of volunteer politicians, and the ridiculous 
importance which, upon theſe occaſions, block - Heads 
always endeavour to give themſelves, by grave looks, 
ſignificant ſhrugs, and inſignificant whiſpers, are 
very entertaining toa by ſtander, as, thank God, I now 
am. One knows ſomething, but is not yet at liberty 
to tell it: another has heared ſomething from a very 
good hand; a third congratulates himſelf upon a cer- 
tain degree of intimacy, which he has long had with 
every one of the candidates, though perhaps he has 
never ſpoken twice to any one of them, In ſhort, in 


theſe fort of intervals, vanity, intereſt, and abſurdity 


always diſplay themſelves in the moſt ridiculous light. 
One who has been ſo long behind the ſcenes, as I have, 
is much more "diverted with the entertainment, than 
thoſe can be who only ſee it from the pit and boxes. 
I know the whole machinery of the interior, and can 
laugh the better at the filly wonder and wild conjec- 
tures of the uninformed ſpectators. This accident, I 
think, cannot in the leaſt affect your election, which is 
finally ſettled with your friend Mr. Eliot. For, let 
who will prevail, I preſume, he will conſider me 
enough, not to overturn an arrangement of that ſort, 
in which he cannot poſlibly be perſonally intereſted. 
So pray go on with your parliamentary preparations. 


Have that object always in your view, and purſue it 


with attention, 

I take it for granted, that your late e in 
Germany has made you as perfect and correct in Ger- 
man, as you were before in French, at leaſt, it is 


worth your while to be ſo;, becauſe it is worth every 


man's 
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man's while to be perfectly maſter of whatever lan- 
guage he may ever have occaſion to ſpeak. A man 
is not himſelf, in a language which he does not tho- 
roughly poſſeſs; his thoughts are degraded, when in- 
elegantly or imperfectly expreſſed ; he is cramped and 
| confined, and conſequently can never appear to ad- 
vantage. Examine and analyſe thoſe thoughts that 
ſtrike you the moſt, either in converſation or in books; 
and you will find, that they owe at leaſt half their 
merit to the turn and expreſſion of them. There is 
nothing truer than that old ſaying, Nihil dictum quod non 
Prius diflum. It is only the manner of ſaying or writ: 
ing it, that makes it appear new, Convince yourſelf, 
that Manner is almoſt every thing, in every thing, 
and ſtudy it accordingly. 
I am this moment informed, and I beter truly, 
that Mr. * Fox is to ſucceed Mr. Pelham, as firſt Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and your friend Mr. Yorke, of the Hague, 
to ſucceed Mr. Fox, as Secretary at War, I am not 
ſorry for this promotion of Mr, Fox, as I have always 
been upon civil terms with him, and found him ready 
to do me any little ſervices. He is frank and gentle- 
man-like in his manner; and, to a certain degree, I 
really believe will be your friend upon my account; 
if you can afterwards make him yours, upon your own, 
wal mieux. 1 have nothing m more to ſay now, but Adieu. 


+ F Henry Fox, created Lord Baron Holland, April 16, 1763. 


LETTER 
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e March the 15th, 1754 | 
MV DEAR FRIEND, | 


E are here in the midft of « ſecond winter; 
the cold is more ſevere, and the ſnow deeper, 
than they were in the firſt, J preſume your weather 
in Germany is not much more gentle; and therefore, 
I hope that you are quietly and warmly fixed at fome 
good town; and will not riſk a ſecond burial in the 
ſnow, after your late fortunate reſurrection out of it. 
Your letters, I ſuppoſe, have not been able to make 
their way through the ice; for I have received none 
from you ſince that of the 12th of February, from 
Ratiſbon. I am the more uneaſy at this ſtate · of ig 
norance, becauſe I fear that you may have found forne 
ſubſequent inconveniencies from your overturns which 
you might not de aware of at firſt. 

The curtain of the political theatre was partly 3 
up the day before yefterday, and exhibited a ſcene 
which the public in general did not expect: the Duke 
of Newcaſtle was declared firſt Lord Commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury, Mr. Fox Secretary of State in his room, 
and Mr. Henry Legge Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The employments of Treafurer of the Navy, and Se- 
eretary at War, ſuppoſed to be vacant by the promo- 
tion of Mr, Fox and Mr. Legge, were to be kept in 
petto till the diſſolution of this Parliament, which will 
probably be next week, to avoid the expence and trou- 
ble of unneceſſary re- elections; but it was generally 
ſuppoſed that Colonel Yorke, of the Hague, was to 
ſucceed Mr. Fox, and George Grenville, Mr. Legge. 
This ſcheme, had it taken place, you are, I believe, 
aware, was more a * expedient, for — 
t 
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the elections of the new Parliament, and forming it, 
at its firſt meeting to the intereſts and the inclinations 
of the Duke of Newcaſtle and the Chancellor, than a 
plan of Adminiſtration either intended or wiſhed to be 
permanent. This ſcheme was diſturbed yeſterday : Mr. 
Fox, who had ſullenly accepted the ſeals the day be- 
fore, more ſullenly refuſed them yeſterday. His ob- 
ject was to be firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and conſequently to have 
a ſnare in the election of the new Parliament, and a 
much greater in the management of it when choſen. 
This neceſſary conſequence. of his view. defeated it; 
and the Duke of Newcaſtle, and the Chancellor, choſe 
to kick him up ſtairs into the Secretaryſhip of State, 
rather than truſt him with either the election or the 
management of the new Parliament. In this, conſi- 
dering their reſpective ſituations, they certainly acted 
wiſely; but whether Mr. Fox has done ſo, or not, in 
refuſing the ſeals, is a point which I cannot determine. 
If he is, as I preſume he is, animated with revenge, 
and, I believe, would not be over ſcrupulous in the 
means of gratifying 1 it, I ſhould. have thought he could 
have done it better, as Secretary of State, with con- 
ſtant admiſſion into the Cloſet, than as a private man 
at the head of an oppoſition. But 1 ſee all theſe things 
at two great a diſtance to be able to judge ſoundly 
them. The true ſprings and motives of political mea- 
ſures are confined within a very narrow circle, and 
known to very few; the good reaſons alledged are ſel- 
dom the true ones. The Public commonly judges, or 
rather gueſſes, wrong, and I am now one of that Pub- 
lic, I therefore recommend to you a prudent pyrrho- 
niſm in all matters of ſtate, until you become one of 
the wheels of them yourſelf, and conſequently acquaint- | 
ed-with: the general motion, at leaſt, of the others; 
for as to all the minute and ſecret ſprings, that con- 

tribute 
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tribute more or leſs to the whole machine, no man 


hing ever knows them all, not even he who has the 
principal direction of it. As in the human body there 


are innumerable little veſſels and glands, that have a 


good deal to do, and yet eſcape the knowledge of the 
moſt ſkilfut anatomiſt; he will know more indeed, 
than thoſe who only ſee the exterior of our bodies; ; 
but he will never know all. This buſtle, and theſe 
changes at Court, far from haviag difturbed the quiet 
and ſecurity of your election, have, if poſſible, rather 
confirmed them; for the Duke of New-caſtle (I muſt 
do him juſtice) has; in the kindeft manner imaginable 
to you, wrote a letter to Mr. Eliot, to recommend to 
him the utmoſt care of your election. | 
Though the plan of adminiſtration is thus unſettled, 
mine, for my travels this ſummer, is finally ſettled ; 
and I now communicate it to you, that you may form 
your own upon it. I propoſe being at Spa on the 1oth 
or 12th of May, and ſtaying there till the foth of 
July. As there will be no mortal there during my 
ſtay, it would be both unpleaſant and unprofitable to 
you to be ſhut up zete-a-rete with me the whole time; 
1 ſhould therefore think it beſt for you not to come to 
me there till the laſt week in June. In the mean time, 
J ſuppoſe, that, by the middle of April, you will think 
that you have had enough of Manheim, Munich, or 


| Ratiſbon, and that diſtrict. Where would you chuſe 


to go then? for I leave you abſolutely your choice. 
Would you go to Dreſden for a month or ſix weeks? 
That is a good deal out of your way; and 1 not am ſure 
that Sir Charles will be there by that time. Or would 
you rather take Bonn in your way, and paſs the time 
till we meet at the Hague? From Manheim you may 
have a great many good letters of recommendation 
to the court of Bonn; which Court and its Elector, in 
one * or other, are worth your ſeeing. From 
thence 
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thence your journey to the Hague will be but a ſhort 
one; and you would arrive there at that ſeaſon of 
the year when the Hague is, in my mind, the moſt 
agrecable, ſmiling ſcene in Europe; and from the 
Hague you would have hut three very eaſy days Jour- 
nies to me at Spa. Do as you like; for, as I told you 
before, lei & afſolutamente padrone. But, leſt you ſhould 
anſwer, that you deſire to be determined by me, I will 
eventually tell you my opinion. I am rather inclined 
to the latter plan; I mean that of your coming to 
Bonn, ſtaying there according as you like it, and then 
paſſing the remainder of your time, that is May and 
June, at the Hague. Our connection and tranſactions 
with the Republic of the United Provinces are ſuch, 
that you cannot be too well acquainted with that con- 
ſtitution, and with thoſe people. You have eſtabliſhed 
good acquaintances there, and you have been ferois 
round by the foreign Miniſters ; ſo that you will be 
there en pais connu; Moreover, you have not ſeen the 
Stadtholder, the Gouvernante, nor the Court there, 
which @ bon compre ſhould be ſeen. Upon the whole 
then, you cannot, in my opinion, paſs the months of 
May and June more agreeably, or more uſefully, than 
at the Hague. But, however, if you have any other 
plan, that you like better, purſue it; only let me know 
what you intend to * and 1 ſhall moſt chearfully 
agree to it. 

The Parliament will be diſſolved in aac ten days, 
and the writs for the election of the new one iſſued 
out immediately afterwards; fo that, by the end of 
next month, you may depend upon being Membre de 
Is chambre baſſe; a title that ſounds high in foreign 
countries, and perhaps higher than it deſerves. 
1 hope you will add a better title to it in your own, 


I mean that of a 2 ſpeaker in Parliament: 
: you 
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you have, I am ſure, all the materials. neceſſary for 


is, if you will put them together and adorn them. 
I ſpoke in parliament the firſt month I was im it, 
and a month before 1 was of age; and DO hs 
day I was elected, till the day that I ſpoke, I a 
ſure I thought nor dreamed of nothing bur ſpeak- 
ing. The firſt time, to ſay the truth, I ſpoke very 
indifferentiy as to the matter; but it paſſed tolera- 
bly, in favour of the ſpirit with which I uttered it, 
and the words in which I dreſſed it. 1 improved 
by degrees, till at. laſt it did tolerably well. The 
Houſe, it muſt be owned, is always extremely in- 
dulgent to the two or three firſt attempts of a young 
ſpeaker; and, if they find any degree of common 
ſenſe in what he ſays, they make great allowances 
for his inexperience, and for the concern which they 
ſuppoſe him to be under. I experienced that in- 
dulgence ; for, had I not been a young Member, I 1 
ſhould certainly have „as I own I deſerved, 
reprimanded by the Houle, for ſome ſtrong and indiſ- 


creet things that I faid. Adieu! it is 11 high 
time. 


1 br FRM LXXXEX. 


London, March the 26th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
ESTERDAY I received your "Ws of the 1 _ 


ceived in the uſual gracious manner; which 1 hope 
you return in a graceful one. As this is a ſeaſon of great 


from Manheim, where I find you have been re- 


devotion and ſolemnity, in all Catholic countries, 


pray inform yourſelf of, and conſtantly attend to, all 

their filly and pompous Church ceremonies: one ought _ 
to know them. I am very glad that you wrote the let- 

ter to Lord — „which, in every different caſe 


Vol., II. | Bb that 
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that can poſſibly be ſuppoſed,” was, I am ſure, both a 
decent and a prudent ſtep. Lou will find it very difficult, 
whenever we meet, to convince me that you could have 
any good reaſons for not doing it; for 1 will, for ar- 
—— s ſake; ſuppoſe, what I cannat in reality be- 
_ Jieve, that he has bath ſaid and done the worſt he could, 
of and by yqu; what then? How will you belp your- 
ſelf? Are you in a ſituation to hurt him? Certainly 
not; but he certainly is in a ſituation to hurt you. 
Would you ſhow a ſullen, pouting, impotent reſent- 
ment? I hope not: leave that filly, unavailing ſort of 
reſentment to women, and men like them, who are al- 
ways guided by humout, never by reaſon and pru- 
dence. That pettiſh, pouting conduct is a great deal 
tog young, and implies too little knowledge of the 
work for one who has ſeen ſo much of it as you have. 
Let this be one invariable rule of your conduct 
Never ta ſhew the leaſt ſymptom of reſentment, which 
you cannot, to à certain ggeree, gratify; but always 
to ſmile, where you canno 
living in Courts, nor indeed in the world, if one could 
not conceal, and even diſſemble, the juſt cauſes of re- 
ſentment, which one meets with every day, in active 
and buſy life. Whoeyer cannot maſter his humour 
enough, pour faire bonne mine a mauvais jeu, ſhould 
leave the world, and tetire to ſome hermitage, in an 
| unfrequented deſart. By ſnewing an unavailing and 
ſullen reſentment, you authorize the reſentment of thoſe 
who can hurt you, and whom you cannòt hurt; and 
give them that very pretence, which perhaps they wiſh- | 
ed for, of breaking with, and injuring you : where- 
as the contrary behaviour would lay them under 
the reſtraints. of decency: at leaſt; and either | ſhac- 
Ele or (expoſe their malice, . Beſides, / captiouſneſs, 
ſullenneſs, and pouting, are moſt exceedingly illiberal 
and Me Un n. D ne os connoit _ 0 
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rike. There would be no 5 
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1 am extremely: glad to hear that you: ave ſogn' to 
have Voltaire at Manheim : immediately upon his ar- 
rival, pray make him a thoufand compliments from 
me. I admize him moſt exceedingly; and whether as 
an Epic, Dramatic, or Lyric Poet, on Nroſe- writer, 'Þ 
think 1 juſbly apply to: him the N molitur- ineptid. | 
lang ta read his own: correct edition of Les Annales de 
E' Empire, of which the Abrizg4 Chronalogique di I Hf. 
tore Univerſelle, which I have read, is, F ſuppoſe; a 
ſtolen and imperfe&t part; however, imperfect as it 
is, it has explained to me that chaos of hiſtory: of ſe- 
ven hundred years, more clearly, than any other bolt 
had done before. Tou judge very rightly, that I love 
le: fiyle logen et fleuri. I do, and ſo dots every” body 
who has any parts and taſte. It ſhould, I "conkeſs, 
be more or leſs fleuri, according ta the ſubject; but 
at the ſame time E aſſert, that there is no ſubje& that 
may nat properly, and which aught not ta be adorned, 
by a certain elegancy and beauty of ſtyle. What 
can be more adorned than Cicero's Philoſophical 
Works? What more than Plato's? It is their elo- 
quence only, that has preſerved and tranſmitted them 
dawn to us, through ſo many centuries; for the philoſo- 
phby of them is wretched, and the reaſoning part, miſera- 
ble. But eloquence will always pleaſe, and has always 
_ Pleaſed. Study it therefore; make it the object of 
your thoughts and attention. Uſe yourſelf ta relate 
elegantly; that is a good ſtep towards ſpeaking well 
in Parliament. Take ſome political ſubject, turn it in 
your thoughts, conſider what may be ſaid, both for and 
againſt it, then put thoſe arguments inta writing, in 
the moſt correct and elegant Engliſh you can. For 
_ inſtance, a ſtanding army, a place bill, Sc. as to 
the former, conſider, on one fide, the dangers ariſing 
to a free country from a great. ſtanding military force; 
on the other ſide, canſider the neceſſity of a force to 
repel force with. Examine whether a ſtanding army, 
8 Os though 
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though in itſelf an evil, may not, from circumſtances, 
become a neceſſary evil, and preventive of greater dan- 


gers. As to the latter, conſider how far places may 


biaſs and warp the conduct of men, from the ſervice 
of their country, into an unwarrantable complaiſance 


to the Court; and, on the other hand, conſider whe- 
ther they can be ſuppoſed to have that effect upon the 


conduct of people of probity and property, who are 
more ſolidly intereſted in the permanent good of their 


country, chan they can be in an uncertain and preca- 


rious employment. Seek for, and anſwer in your own 
mind, all the arguments that can be urged on either 
fide, and write them down in an elegant ſtyle. This 
will prepare you for debating, and give you an habitu- 
al eloquence; for I would not give a farthing for a 
mere. holyday eloquence, diſplayed once or twice 


in a ſeſſion, in a ſet declamation; but I want an every- 


day, ready, and habitual eloquence, to adorn extempore - 

and debating ſpeeches ; to make buſineſs not only clear 
but agreeable, and to pleaſe even thoſe whom you can- 
not inform, and who do not deſire to be informed. 


All this you may acquire, and make habitual to you, 


with as little trouble as it coſt you to dance a minuet 
as well as you do. You now dance it ys 
and well, without thinking of it. 

I am ſurprized that you found but one letter Re 
me at Manheim, for you ought to have found four or 
five; there are as many lying for you, at your ban- 
ker's at Berlin, which I wiſh you had, becauſe I always 


endeavoured to put ſomething into Beg which, 1 


hope, may be of uſe to you. 

When we meet at Spa, next July, we muſt have a 
great many ſerious converſations; in which I will pour 
out all my experience of the world, and which, 1 
hope, you will truſt to, more than to your own young 
notions of men and things. You will, in time, dil- 
| | | | cover 
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cover moſt of them to have been erroneous; and, if 
vou follow them long, you will perceive your error 
too late; but if you will be led by a guide, who, vou 
are ſure, does not mean to miſlead you, you will unite 
two things, ſeldom united in the ſame perſon; the vi- 
vacity and * of e 9 Us caution and _—__ 
rience of : 

Laſt Saure Sir Thomas Robinſon, whts had back 
the King's Miniſter at Vienna, was declared Secretary 
of State for the ſouthern department, Lord Holderneſs 
having taken the northern. Sir Thomas accepted it 
unwillingly, and, as I hear, with a promiſe that he 
ſhall not keep it long. Both his health and fpirits 
are bad, two very diſqualifying circumſtances for that 
employment; yours, I hope, will enable you, ſome 
time or other, to go th with it. In all events, 
aim at it, and if you fail or fall, let it, at leaſt, be faid 
of _ Magnis tamen excidit aufis. Adiev. 


LETTER XC. 


London, April the mY m7; 54. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _ 


Received, yeſterday, your letter of the acth March, 5 

from Manheim, with the encloſed for Mr. Eliot; 
it was a very proper one, and I have forwarded it 
to him by Mr. arte; who! ſets: out for Copenh to- 
morrow morning. 

I am very glad chat you un wourkelf to rn. 
and I do. not care of what, provided you ſtudy the 
correctneſs and elegancy of your ſtyle. The Life of 
Sextus Quintus is the beſt book, of the innumerable 
books written by Gregorio Leti, whom the lralians, 
very juſtly, call Leti caca libro. But I would rather 
that you choſe ſome pieces of oratory for your tranſla- 
tions; whether ancient or modern, Latin or French; 

wan 
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which would give yeu a more | ofatorial train of 


thoughts, and turn of expreſſion. © In your letter to 
me, you make uſe of two words, which, though 
true and correct Engliſh, are, however, from long 


<ifuſe, become inelegant, and ſeem now to be ſtiff, 


formal, and, in ſome degree, ſeriptural: the firſt is 
the word namely, which you introduce thus, Tou 4it- 
ferm me of a Very agreeable piece © of news, namely, 
that my zeleftion is ſecured. Inſtead of namely, I would 
always uſe, which. is, or that is, that my xlection is 
fecured. The other word is, Mine devm inclinations: 


this is certainly correct, before a ſubſequent word chat 


begins with a vowel; but it is too correct, and is 
now diſuſed as too formal, notwithſtanding the hiatus 
occaſioned by my own. Every language has its pecu- 


liarities 3 they are eſtabſiſhed by, ulage, and, whether 
night or wrong, they muſt be complied with. I could 


inſtance many very abſurd ones in different languages; 
but ſo authoriſed by the Jus et norma loquendi, that 
they muſt be ſabmitred to.  Namely,7and: to wit, are 
very good words in themſelves, and contribute to 
Clearneſs,. more than the relatives which we now ſub- 
iture in their room, but, howeyer, they cannot. be 


_ uſed, except in a ſermon, o fone very grave and 
| fal -compolitions. | It is with language as with 


manners; they are both eſtabliſhed by the uſage of 
pebple: of faſhioh ; it muſt be imitated, it muſt be 
comphed with. Singulatity is only pardonable in 


old age and retirement; I may now be as fin 


as I pleaſe, but you may not. We will, when we 


meet, diſcuſs thefe and many other points, provided 
you will give me attention and credit; without both 


which it is to no Purpoſe to e either __ or 
any body elſe. | 


I want to know your 3 where 


intend to (if I may uſe that expreſſion) while away 


your time, till the laſt week in June, when we are 


TO HIC SSN wy 


t6. meet at Spa: I continue rather in the opinien 
which I mentioned to you formerly, in favour of 
the Hague; but however I have not the leaſt ob- 


jection ro Dreſden, or to any other place that you 
may like better. If you prefer the Dutch ſcheme, 
you take Traves and. Coblentz in your .way, as al- 


ſo Duſſeldorp; all which places I think you have 


not yet ſeen. At Manheim you may certainly get 
good letters of recommendation to the Courts of the 


two Electors of Treves and Cologne, whom you are 


yer unacquainted with; ahd I ſhould wiſh you to 
know them all. For, as I have often told you, olim 
hec' meminiſſe juvabit. There is an utility in havi 

{en what other people have ſeen, and there is a Fo 
tifiable 88 in having ſeen what others have not 
ſeen. In the former caſe, you are equal to others; 
in the latter, ſuperior. As your ſtay abroad will not 
now be very long, pray, while it laſts, ſee every thing, 
and every body you can; and ſee them well, with 


tare and attention. It is not to be conceived of 


what advantage it is to any body to have ſeen more 


things, people, and countries, than other g in 


eral have: it gives them à credit, makes them 
teferred to, and they become the objects of the at- 
tention of the company. They ate not out in any part 
ef polite converſation; they ate acquainted with all 
the places, cuſtoms, courts, and families, that are 
likely to be mentioned; they are, as Monſieur de 
Maupertuis juſtly obſerves, de tous les pars, comme 
tes ſcuvams ſont de tous les tems. You have, fortu- 


nately, both thoſe advantages ; the ohly remaining 


point is dt ſavoir les faire valeir;, for without that, one 
may as well not have them. Remember, that very 


true maxim of La Bruyere's, qu'on ne vaut dans ce 


monte que ce qu'on veut valbir. The knowledge of 
the world will teach you to what degree you ought 
to ſhew ee que vous valeg. One muſt by no means, 

. on 
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on one hand, be indifferent about it; as, on the 
other, one muſt not diſplay it with affectation, and 


in an overbearing manner: but, of the two, it is bet- 


ter to ſhew too much than too litle. nn 


LETTER xc. 


1 Bath, Nov. > lat 1754 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 9 8 


1 Heartily congratulate you upon the loſs of your 


political. maidenhead, of which I have received from 
others a very good account. I hear, that you were 


ſtopped for ſome time in your career; but recovered 


breath, and finiſhed it very well. I am not ſurpriſed, 


nor indeed concerned, at your accident; for I remem- 
ber the dreadful feeling of that ſituation in myſelf ; and 


as it muſt require a moſt uncommon ſhare of impu- 
dence to be unconcerneq upon ſuch an occaſion, I am 
not ſure that I am not rathey glad you ſtopped. You 

muſt therefore. now think f hardening yourſelf by 


degrees, by uſing yourſelf inſenſibly to mo ſound of 
your own voice, and to the act (rrifling as it ſeems) 


of riſing up and fitting down again. Nothing will 


contribute ſo much to this as committee work, of elec- 


tions at night, and of private bills in the morning. 


_ There aſking ſhort queſtions, moving for witneſſes to 


be called in, and all that kind of ſmall ware, will 
ſoon fit you to ſet up for yourſelf. I am told-that you 
are much mortified at your accident; but without rea- 
ſon; pray, let it rather be a ſpur than a curb to you. 
Perſevere, and, depend upon it, it will do well at laſt. 
When I ſay perſevere, I do not mean that you ſhould 
ſpeak every day, nor in every debate. Moreover, I 
would not adviſe you to ſpeak again upon public mat- 
ters for ſome time, perhaps a month or two; but 
mean, never loſe view 8 that great object; purſue it 


with | 
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with diſcretion, but purſue it always. Pelotez en atten- 
dant partie. You know I have always told you, that 
ſpeaking in public was' but a knack, which thoſe who 
apply to the moſt, will ſucceed in the beſt. Two old 


members, very good j judges, have ſent me compliments 


upon this occaſion; and have aſſured me, that they 


plainly find it will do, though they perceived, from 
that natural confuſion you were in, that you neither 

ſaid all, nor perhaps what you intended. Upon the 
whole, you have ſet out very well, and have ſufficient 


encouragement to go on. Attend therefore afſiduouſly, 
and obſerve carefully all that paſſes in the Houſe; for 


it is only knowledge and experience that can make a 


debater. But if you ſtill want comfort, Mrs. : 
I hope, will adminiſter it to you; for, in my opinion, 
ſhe may, if ſhe will, be very comfortable ; and with 


women, as with ſpeaking in Parliament, perſeverance 


will moſt certainly prevail, ſooner or later. 
What little I have played for here, I have won; but 
that is very far from the conſiderable ſum which you 
| heard of. I play every evening from ſeven till ten, at 
a crown whiſt party, merely to ſave my eyes from 
reading or writing for three hours by candle-light. I 
propoſe being in town the week after next, and hope 


to carry back with me much more health than I W 
down here. Good night. 


| Mr. Stanhope being returned to e £7 ſeeing his Fa- 


ther. almoſt every day, is the occaſion of an interruption 
of two years in a ee 
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3 
Bath, Nov. the 15th, 1786. 
- MY DEAR FRIEND, oo 


| [ Receiyed yours yeſterday. morning, together with | 
1 the Pruffian papers, which I have read with great 
attention, If Courts could bluſh, thoſe of Vienna and 
| Dreſden ought, to have their falſehoods ſo public- 
ly and ſo undeniably expoſed. The former will; 1 
preſume, , next year, employ an hundred. thouland 
men, to anſwer the actuſation; and if the Empreſs 
of the Two Ruſſias is pleaſed to argue in the ſame 
cogent manner, their logic will be too ſtrong for ali 
the King of Pruſſia's rhetoric. I well remember the 
treaty ſo often referred to in thofe pieces, between 
the two Empreſſes, in 1746. The King was ſtrong- 
] preſſed by the Emprels. Queen do accede to it. 
Waſſenaer communicated it to me for that purpoſe, 
1 aſked him if there were no ſecret articles; ſuſ- 
pecting that there were ſome, becauſe the oſtenſible 
treaty was a mere harmleſs defenſive one. He aſ- 
fured me that there were none. Upon which I told 
him, that as the King had already defenſive. alli- 
ances with thoſe two Empreſſes, I did not ſee. of 
what uſe his acceſſion to this treaty, if merely a de- 
fenſive one, could be, either to himſelf or the other 
contracting parties; but that, however, if it was on- 
| ly deſired as an indication of the King's good will, I 
would give him an act, by which his Majeſty ſhould 
accede to that treaty, as far, but no farther, as at 
preſent he ſtood engaged to the reſpective Empreſſes, 
by the defenſive alliances ſubſiſting with each. This 
offer by no means ſatisfied him, which was a plain 
proof of the ſecret articles now brought to light, and 
which the Court of Vienna hoped to draw us into.— — 


a | 
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1 told Waſſenaer ſo, and after that 1 Nen no more of 
his invitation. 

I am till bewildered in the 3 at © Court; af 
which 1 find that all the particulars are not yet fixed. 
Who would have thought, a year ago, that Mr. Fox, 
the Chancellor, and the Duke of Newcaſtle, ſhould 
all three have quitted together ; nor can I yet ac- 
count for it; explain it to me, if you can. I can- 
not ſee, neither, what the Duke of Devonſhire and 
Fox, whom I looked upon as intimately united, can 
have quarrelled about, with relation to the Treaſury 4 
inform me, if you know, I never doubted of the 
| prudent verſatility of your Vicar of Bray; but Lam 
_ furprized at Obrien Windham's going out of the Trea- 
ſury, where, I ſhould have thought, that the intereſt 
of his brother- in-law, Gn Sele. would have 
kept him. : 

Having found myſelf rather. wore, theſe two or 
ham laſt days, I was obliged to take ſome - 
cuana laſt night; and, what you will chink odd, 
for a vomit, 1 brought it up all again in about an 


hour, to my great ſatisfaction and en which 
is ſeldom the caſe in reſtitutions. 


You did well to go to the Duke of Newraſtle, 
who, 1 ſuppoſe, will have no more levees; however, 
go from time to time, and leave your name at his 
e for you have obligations to him. Adieu. 


LETTER XCll 


Bath, Dec. the . 1756 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HAT can [I ſay to you from this place, where 

every day is ſtill but as the firſt, though- by no 

means to agreeably paſſed, as Anthony deſcribes his 
to have been? The lame nothnhes, ſucceed one another 
: every 
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every day, with me, as regularly and uniformly as 
the hours of the day. You will think this tireſome, 
and fo it is; but Sar can I help it? Cut off from ſo- 
ciety by my deafneſs, and diſpirited by my ill health, 
where could I be better? You will ſay, perhaps, 
where could you be worſe ? Only in priſon, or the 
galleys, I confeſs. However I ſee a period to my 
ſtay here; and 1 have fixed in my own mind, a 
time for my return to London; not invited there 
by either politics or pleaſures, to both which I am 
equally a ſtranger, but merely to be at home; which, 
after all, according to the vulgar ſaying, is * be 
it never 10 homely, 
The political ſettlement, as it is called, is, I find, 
by no means ſettled: Mr. Fox, who took this place 
in his way to his brother's, where he intended to 
paſs a month, was ſtopped ſhort by an expreſs, -which 
he received, from his connection, to come to town 
immediately ; and accordingly he ſet out from hence 
very early, two days ago. I had a very long conver- 
ſation with him, in which he was, ſeemingly at leaſt, 
| very frank and communicative; but ſtill I own my- 
= ſelf in the dark. In thoſe matters, as in moſt others, 
1 half knowledge (and mine is at moſt that) is more 
apt to lead one into an error, than to carry one' to 
truth; and our own vanity contributes to the ſeduction, 
Our conje&ures paſs upon us for truths ; we will know 
what we do not know, and often, what we cannot 
know: ſo mortifying to our pride is the bare ſuſpicion 
of ignorance! _ 

It has been reported here, that the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia is dying; this would be a fortunate event 
indeed for the King of Pruffia, and neceſſarily pro- 
duce the neutrality and inaction, at leaſt, of that great 
power; which would be a heavy weight taken out of 
the oppolite ſcale to the King of Pruſſia. The Augu/- 
zi ie ma muſt, in that caſe, do all herſelf; for, though 

France 
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France will no doubt promiſe largely, it will, I be- 
live, perform but ſcantily; as it deſires no better, 
than that the differenc powers of Germany ſhould 
tear one another to pieces. 

I hope you frequent all the Courts; a man ſhould 
make his face familiar there. Long habit produces 
favour inſenſibly; and acquaintance often does more 

than friendſhip, in that climate, where les beaux ſenti- 

mens are not the natural growth. 

Adieu! I am going to the ball to thee my eyes 

from reading, and wy mind from thinking, 


E * W * * XCIV. 


Bath, January the r2th, 1757 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Waited quietly, to ſee when either your Kita; 
or your inclinations, would allow you to honour 
me with a letter; and at laſt I received one this morn- 
ing, very near a fortnight after you went from hence. 
You will ſay, that you had no news to write me; 
and that probably may be true; but, without 
news, one has always ſomething to ſay to thoſe with 
whom one deſires to have any thing to do. 

Your obſervation is very juſt with regard to the 
| King of Pruſſia, whom the moſt auguſt Houſe' of 
Auſtria would moſt unqueſtionably have poiſoned 
a century or two ago. But now that Terras Aftrea 
reliquit, Kings and Princes die of natural deaths; even 
war is puſillanimouſiy carried on in this degenerate 
age; quarter is given; towns ate taken, and the peo- 
ple ſpared: even in a florm, a woman can hardly 
hope for the benefit of a rape. Whereas (ſuch was 
the humanity of former days) priſoners were killed by 
thouſands in cold blood, and the generous victors 
| n neither man, woman, nor child. Heroic ac- 

| tions 
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tions of this kind were performed at the taking: of 
Magdebourg. the King of Pruſſia is certainly vow | 
in a ſituation. that muſt ſoon: decide his fate, and 


make him Cæſar or nothing. Natwithſtanding the: 
march of the Ruſſians, his greateſt danger, in my 
mind, hes weſtward, I have ne great netion af 
Apraxin's abilities, and I believe, many 3 Pruſſian 
Colonel would out-general him. But Brown, Pic- 
colomini, Luccheſe, and many other veteran officers 
in the Auſtrian troops, are reſpectable enemies. 
Mr. Pitt ſeems, to me to have almoſt as many ene- 
mies to encounter as his Pruſſian Majeſty. The late 
Miniſtry, and the Duke's party, will, I preſume, unite 
againſt him and his tory friends: and then quarrel 
among themfelves again. His beſt, if not his only 
chance of ſupporting himſelf would be, if he had 
credit enough in the city, to hinder the advancing of 
the money to any adminiſtration but his own; and 1 
have met with ſome ren here WO uns. that he 


have put off my journey from hence for a week, 


but no longer. I find I ſtill gain ſome ſtrength and 


fome fleſh here, and therefore [ will not ar while the 
run is for me. | 
By a letter which I received this morning from 
Lady Allen, I obſerve that you are extremely well with 
her; and it is well for you to be ſo, for ſhe i is an ex- 
cellent and warm puff. N 
A propos (an expreſſion which i is commonly uſed. to 
introduce whatever is unrelative to it) you ſhould ap- 
ply to ſome of Lord Holderneſs's people, for the pe- 
ruſal of Mr. Cope's letters. It will not be refuſed. 
you; and the ſooner you have them the better. I do 
not mean them as, models for your manner of writing, 
but as out- lines of the matter you are to write upon. 
If you have not read Hume's Eſſays, read "OY . 
they are four very ſmall volumes; I have juſt finiſned. 
ee 
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and am extremely pleaſed: with them. He thinks im- 


partially, deep, often new, and, in _ e com. 
. Adieu. 


LETTER xcv. 


Blackheath, . the 17th, 1757: 
Mx DEAR FRIEND, wy 


ORD. Holderneſs has been ſo kind as to commy- 
. nicate to me all the letters which he has received 
| from yau hitherto, dated the 15th, 19th, 23d, and 
26th of Auguſt; and alfa a draught of that which he 
wrote to you the gth inſtant, I am very well pleaſed 
with all your letters; and, what js better, I can tell 
you that the King is ſo too; and he ſaid, but three 
days ago, to Monſicur Munchauſen, He (meaning 
you) ſets aut very well; and ¶ like his letters, provided 
that, like moſt of my Engliſh Miniſters abroad, be does nat 
grow idle hereafter. | So that here is both praiſe to 
flatter, and a hint to warn you. What Lord Holder- 
neſs recommends, to you, being by the King's order, 
intimates alſo a degree of approbation; for the Blacker 
ink, and the larger character, how, that his Majeſty, 
Whoſe eyes are grown weaker, intends to read all your 
letters himſelf. Therefore, pray do not neglect to get 
the blackeſt ink you can; and to make your Secretary 
enlarge his hand, though @ ailleurs it is a very good 
ene. 
Had I been to wiſh an advantageoys ſituation for 
You, and a good. debut in it, I could not have wiſhed. 
you either, better than both have hitherto proved, 
The reſt will depend entirely upon yourſelf; and 1 
own, I begin to have much better hopes than I had; 
for I know, by my own experience, that the more one 
works, the more willing one is to work. We are all, 
more or leſs, des animaus 4 babitude. I remember very 
well 
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well, that when I was in buſineſs, I wrote four or five 
hours together every day, more willingly than I ſhould 
now half an hour; and this is moſt certain, that when 

5 a man has applied himſelf to buſineſs half the day, 

| the other half goes off. the more chearfully and agree- 
ably. This I found ſo ſenſibly, when I was at the 
| Hague, that I never taſted company ſo well, nor was fo 
good company myſelf, as at the ſuppers of my poſt 
| days. I take Hamburgh now, to be / centre du re- 

| fuge Allemand. If you have any Hanover refugits 
| among them, pray take care to be particularly atten- 

| 


tive to them. How do you like your houſe? Is it a 
convenient one? Have the Caſſerolles been employed 
8 in it yet? You will find /es petits ſoupers fins leſs ex- 
| penſive, and turn to better account, than large din- 
ners for great companies. | 
I hope you have written to the Duke of Newcaſtle; 2 
I take it for granted, that you have to all your bro- 
ther miniſters of the northern department. For God's 
. fake be diligent, alert, active, and indefatigable in 
your buſineſs. You want nothing but labour and in- 
duſtry, to be, one day, whatever you one in your 
OWN Way. 
We think and talk of mis here but Breſt, which 
iu univerſally ſuppoſed to be the obje& of our greatex- 
. pedition. A great, and important object it is. I ſup- 
- poſe the affair muſt be bruſque, or it will not do, If 
we ſucceed, it will make France put ſome water to 
its wine. As for my own private opinion, I own, I 
rather wiſh than hope ſucceſs. However, ſhould our 
expedition fail, Magnis :amen excidit aufis, and that will 
be better than our late langle manner of making 
„„ 
To mention a perſon to you whom 1 am very in⸗ 
different about, I mean myſelf, I vegetate till juſt as 
I did when we Pn; 1250 I think I begin to be ſen- 
ſible | 
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fible of the autumn of the year, as well as of 
the autumn of my own life. 1 feel an internal 
awkwardneſs, which in about three weeks I ſhall 
carry with me to the Bath, where I hope to get 
rid of it, as I did laſt year. The beſt cordial I could 
| take, would be to hear, from- time to' time, of your 
induſtry and diligence; for in that cafe I ſhould 
conſequently hear of your ſucceſs. Remember your 

own motto, Nallum numen abeſt fi fit prudentin. No- | 

thing | is truer. Yours. 


oh E TT E R XCVI. 


Blackheath, September the 2 3d, 755. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


J Received but the day beter yeſterday your „ rer of 
I the 3d, from the head-quarters at Selfingen ; and by 
the way; it is but the ſecond that I have received from 

you fince your arrivatat Hamburgh. Whatever was the 
cauſe of your going to the army, I approve of the 
effect; for I would have you, as much as poffible, 
ſee every thing that is to be ſeen, That is the true 
uſeful knowledge, which informs and improves us 
when we are young, and amuſes us and others, when 
we are old, Olim bæc meminiſſe juvabit. I could wiſh 
that you would (but I know you will = enter in a 
book, a ſhort note only, of whatever you ſee or hear, 
that is very remarkable; I do not mean a German 
album, ſtuffed with people's names, and Latin fen= 
tences; but l mean ſuch a book as, if you do not 
keep now, thirty years hence you would give a great 
deal of money to have kept. A propos de bottes, for I 
am told he always wears his; was his Royal Highneſs 
very gracious to you, or not? I have my doubts 
about it. The neutrality, which he has concluded 
with Marechal de Richelieu, will prevent that bloody 
battle which you expected; but what the King of 
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Pruſſia will ſay to it, 1s another point, He was our 
only ally; at preſent, probably we have not one in 
the world. If the King of Pruſſia can get at Monſieur 
de Soubize's and the Imperial army, before other 
troops have joined them, I think he will beat them; 


but what then? He has three hundred thoufand men 


to encounter afterwards. He muſt fubmit; but he 
may ſay with truth, Si Pergama dextrd defendi potuif- 
ſent. The late action between the Pruſſians and Ruf- 
ſians has only thinned the human ſpecies, without giv- 
ing either party a victory; which is plain by each 
party's chiming it. Upon my word, our ſpecies 
will pay very dear for the quarrels and ambition of a 
few, and thoſe by no means the moſt valuable part of 
it, If the many were wiſer than they are; the few 
muſt be quieter, and would perhaps be juſter and bet- 
ter than they are. 

Hamburgh, I find, ſwarms with Greffs, Grifins, 
Fiirſts, and Fiirſtins, Hocheits, and Durchlaugticheits. 


IT am glad of it, for you muſt neceſſarily be in the 


midſt of them; and I am ſtill gladder, that, being in 
the midſt of them, you muſt neceſſarily be under 
ſome conſtraint of ceremony; a thing which you do 
not love, but which is, however, very uſeful. 

TI defired you in my laſt, and P repeat it again in 
this, to give me an account of your private and do- 
meſtic life. How do you paſs your evenings? Have 
they, at Hamburgh, what are called at Paris des Mai- 
ſons, where one goes without ceremony, ſups or not, 
as one pleaſes? Are you adopted in any ſociety? Have 
you any rational brother Miniſters, and which? What 
ſort of things are your operas? In the tender, I 
doubt they do not excel; for mein lieber ſchatz, and 
the other tenderneſſes of che Feutonic language, would, 
in my mind, ſound but indifferently, ſet to ſoft mu- 
fic for the bravura parts, I have a very great opi- 


nion ie 
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nion of them; and das, der donner dich erſchlage, muſt, 
no doubt, make a tremendouſly fine piece of recita- 
tivo, when uttered by an angry hero; to the rumble 
of a whole orcheſtra including drums, trumpets, and 
French horns. Tell me your whole allotment of the 
day, in which I hope four hours, at leaſt, are ſacred to 
writing; the others cannot be better employed than in 
liberal pleaſures. In ſhort, give me a full account of 
yourſelf, in your un-miniſterial character, your incog- 
nito, without your fiocchi. I love to ſee thoſe, in 
whom I intereſt myſelf, in their undreſs, rather than 
in gala; I know them better ſo. I recommend to you, 
etiam atque etiam, method and order in every thing you 
undertake: Do you obſerve it in your accounts? If 
you do not, you will be a beggar, though you were 
to receive the appointments of a Spaniſh Embaſſador 
extraordinary, which are a thouſand piſtoles a month; 
and in your miniſterial buſineſs, if you have not regular 
and ſtated: hours for ſuch and ſuch parts of it, you will 
be in the hurry and confuſion of the Duke of N——;, 
doing every thing by halves, and nothing well, nor 
' ſoon. I ſuppoſe you have been feaſted through the 
Corps diplomatique at Hamburgh, excepting Monſieur 
Champeaux; with whom, however, I hope you live 
poliment et galamment, at all third places. 

Lord Loudon is much blamed here for his retraite 


dies dix milles, for it is ſaid that he had above that 


number, and might, e have acted offen- 
ſively, inſtead of retreating; eſpecially, as his retreat 
was contrary to the anabimoud opinion (as it is now 
ſaid) of the council of war. In our Miniſtry, I ſup- 
poſe things go pretty quietly, for the D. of N. has 
not plagued me theſe two months. When his Royal 
Highneſs comes over, which, I take it for granted, 
he will do very ſoon, the great puſh will, I preſume, 
be made at his Grace and Mr. Pitt; but without 
effect, if they agree, as it is viſibly their intereſt to 
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do; and in that cafe, their Parliamentary ftrengrfs 
will ſupport them againſt all attacks. You may re- 
member, I ſaid at firſt, that the popularity would ſoon 
be on the ſide of thoſe who oppoſed the popular 
Militia bill; and now it appears ſo with a vengeance, 
in almoſt every county in England, by the tumults 
and inſurrections of the people, who ſwear that they 
will not be inliſted. That filly ſcheme' muſt, there- 


fore, be dropped, as quietly as may be. Now, 


that I have told you all that I know, and almoſt; all 


that I think, I wiſh you a good ſupper, and a 800 
nicht. 


1 T T E R XCVII. 


Blackheath, September the zoth, 1757. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have ſo little to do, that I am furprized how-I can 
find time to write to you ſo often. Do not ſtare 
at the ſeeming paradox; for it is an undoubted truth, 


— 


that the leſs one has to do, the leſs time one finds to 


do it in. One yawns, one procraſtinates, one can do- 
it when one will; and therefore one feldom does it 
at all : whereas thoſe who have a great deal of buſineſs, 
muſt (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) buckle to it; and 


then they always find time enough to do it in. I 


hope your own experience has, by this time, convinced 


you of this truth. 


E received your laſt, of the 8th. It is now quite over 
with a very great man, who will ſtill be a very great man, 
though a very unfortunate one. He has qualities of the 
mind that put him above the reach of theſe misfor- 
tunes; and if reduced, as perhaps he may, to the 


Nabe of Brandenburgh, he will always find in himſelf 


the comfort, and with all the world the credit, of a 
philoſopher, a legiſlator, a patron and a profeſſor of 
| 5 arts 
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arts and ſciences. He will anly loſe the fame- of a 
conqueror : a cruel fame, that ariſes from the deſtruc- 
tion of the human ſpecies. Could it be any ſatisfac- 
to him to know, I could tell him, that he is at this 
time the moſt popular man in this kingdom; the 
whole nation being enraged at that neutrality. which 
haſtens and completes his ruin. Between you and 
me, the King was not leſs enraged at it himſelf, when 
he ſaw the terms of it; and it affected his health more 
than all that had happened before. Indeed, it ſeems 
to me a voluntary conceſſion. of the very worſt that 
could have happened, in the worſt event. We now 
begin to think that our great and ſecret expedition i is 
intended for Martinico and St. Domingo; if that be 
true, and we ſucceed in the attempt, we ſhall 
recover, and the French loſe, one of the moſt valuable 
branches of commerce, I mean ſugar. The French 
now ſupply all the foreign markets in Europe with that 
commodity, we only ſupply ourſelves with it. This 
would make us ſome amends for our ill luck, or ill 
conduct, in North America; where Lord Loudon, with 
twelve thouſand men, thought himſelf no match for 
the French with but ſeven; and Admiral Holbourne, 
with ſeyenteen ſhips of the line, declined attacking the 
French, becauſe they had eighteen, and a greater 
weight of metal, according to the new ſea- phraſe, which 
was unknown to Blake. I hear that letters have 
been ſent to both, with very ſevere reprimands. I am 
told, and I believe jt is true, that we are negotiating 
with the Corſican, I will not ſay rebels, but aſſertors 
of their natural rights; to receive them, and whatever 
form of government they think fit to eſtabliſn, under 
our protection, upon condition of their delivering up 
to us Port Ajaccio; which may be made ſo ſtrong and 
ſo good a one, as to be a full equivalent for the loſs 
of Port Mahon. This is, in my mind, a very good 
Icheme; for though the een are a parcel of cruel 
and 
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too proud and too cold to make adv 
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and- perfidious raſcals, they will in this caſe be tied 
down to us by their own intereſt and their own dan- 
ger; a ſolid ſecurity with knaves, though none with 
fools. His Royal Highneſs the Duke is hourly ex- 
pected here: his arrival will make ſame buſtle, for I 
believe it is certain, that he is reſolved to make 3 a 
puſh at the Duke of N. Pitt, and Co; but it will be 
ineffectual, if they continue to agree, as, to my certain 
knowledge, they do at preſent. This Parliament is 
theirs, cætera quis neſcit. 

Now that T have told you all that I know, or have 
heared, of public matters, let us talk of private ones, 
that more nearly and immediately concern us. Ad- 
mit me to vour fire- fide, in your little room; and as 
you would converſe with me there, write to me for the 


future from thence, Are you completely nippe yet? 


Have you formed what the world calls connections; 
that is, a certain number of acquaintances, whom, 
from accident or choice, you frequent more than 
others? Have you either fine or well-bred women there? 
Y a-t-il quelque | bon ton? All fat wn I preſume z 


es, but at the 
fame time, too well bred, and too warm to reject them, 


when made by an honn#te homme avec des manitres. 


Mr. ** is to be married, in about a month, to 


Miſs *. I am very glad of it; for, as he will never 


be a man of the world, but will always lead a do- 
meſtic and retired lite, he ſeems. to have been made 
on purpoſe for. him. Her natural turn is as grave and 
domeſtic as his; and ſhe ſeems to have been kept by 
her aunts 4 /a glace, inſtead of being raiſed in a hot. 
bed, as moſt young ladies are of late. If, three weeks 
hence, you write him a ſhort compliment of congra- 
tulation upon the occaſion, he, his mother, and tutti 
guanti, would be extremely pleaſed with it. Thoſe at- 
tentions are always kindly taken, and colt one no- 


thing 
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ching but pen, ink, and paper. I conſider them aa 


draughts upon good breeding, where the exchange is 
always greatly in fayour of the drawer. A propos of 
exchange; I hope you have, with the help of your Se- 
cretary, made yourſelf correctly maſter of all hag ſort of 
knowledge Courſe of Exchange, Agio, Banco, Reichs- 
Thalers, down to Marien Groſchen. It is very little 
trouble to learn it; it is often of great \ ule to know it, 
Good night, and God bleſs you. 


CET YT. £8. xe. 


Fiat October ie roth, 1757, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, ; 


T is not without ſome difficulty that J ſnatch this 

moment of leiſure from my extreme idleneſs, to 
inform you of the preſent lamentable and aſtoniſhing 
ſtate of affairs here, which you would know but im- 
perfectly from the public papers, and but partially 
from your private correſpondents. Or ſus then Our 
invincible Armada, which coſt at leaſt half a million, 
fajled, as you know, ſome weeks ago ; the object kept 
an inyiolable ſecret : conjectures various, and expeCta- 
tions great. Breſt was perhaps to be taken; but Mar- 
tinico, and St. Domingo, at leaſt. When lo! the im- 
portant iſland of Aix was taken without the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance, ſeyen hundred men made priſoners, and ſome 
pieces of cannon carried off, From thence we failed 
towards Rochfort, which it ſeems was our main ob- 
ject; and conſequently one ſhould have ſuppoſed that 
we had pilots on board who knew all the ſoundings 
and landing- places there and thereabouts; but no; 
for General M it aſked the Admiral, if he could 
land him and the troops near Rochfort? The Admiral 


ſaid, 
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ſaid, With great eaſe, To which the General replied, 
But can you take us on board again? To which'the 
Admiral anſwered, That, like all naval Operations, 
will depend upon the wind. If fo, ſaid the General, 
I'll e'en go home again. A Council of War was im- 
mediately called, where it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
that it was admirable to return; accordingly they are 

returned, As the expectations of the whole nation 
had been raiſed to the higheſt pitch, the univerſal diſ- 
appointment and indignation have ariſen in propor- 
tion; and I queſtion whether the ferment of men's 
minds was ever greater. Suſpicions, you may be ſure, 
are various and endleſs ; but the moſt prevailing one 
is, that the tail of the Hanover neutrality, like that 
of a comet, extended itſelf to Rochfort. What encou- 
rages this ſuſpicion is, at a French man of war went 
unmoleſted through our whole fleet, as it lay near 
Rochfort. Haddock's whole ſtory is revived ; Mi- 
chel's repreſentations are combined with ber cir- 
cumſtances; and the whole together, makes up a 
maſs of diſcontent, reſentment, and even fury, greater 
than perhaps was ever known in this country be- 
fore. Theſe are the facts, draw your own con- 
clufions from them: for my part, I am loſt in 
aſtoniſhment and conjectures, and do not know 
where to fix. My experience has ſhown me, that 
many things, which ſeem extremely probable, are 
not true; and many, which ſeem highly improba- 
ble, are true; ſo that I will conclude this article, 
as Joſephus does | almoſt every article of his hiſ- 


tory, with ſaying, but of this every man will believe 


as he thinks proper. What a diſgraceful year will 


this be in the annals of this country ? May its 
good genius, if ever it appears again, tear out 
thoſe # *di thus ftained ane blotted by our ig. 
nominy ! . 3 


Our 


TO HIS 3 as 


Dur domeſtic affairs are, as far as I know any thing 
of them, in the ſame Gruation as when I wrote to you 
laſt; but they will begin to be in motion upon the ap- 
proach of the ſeſſion, and upon the return of the Duke; 
whoſe arrival is molt impatiently expected by the mob 
of London; though not to ſtrow flowers in his way. 

1 leave this place next Saturday, and London the 
Saturday following, to be the next day at Bath. Adieu. 


EE r 


: London, Oct. the x7th, 0. 8. # 757. 
MY DEAR F RIEND, 


"OUR laſt, of the vac paſt, was a very good 
letter; and I will believe half of what you aſ- 
2 me, that you returned to the Landgrave's civi- 
| lities. cannot poſſibly go farther than Half, know- 
| ing that you are not laviſh of your words, eſpecially 
in that ſpecies of eloquence called the adulatory.— 
Do not uſe too much diſcretion, in profiting of the 
Landgrave's naturalization of you; but go pretty 
often and feed with him. Chuſe the company of 
your ſuperiors, whenever you can have it; that is 
the right and true pride. The miſtaken and filly 
pride is, to primer among inferiors. | 

Hear, O Iſrael! and wonder. On Sunday morn- 
ing laſt, the Duke gave up his commiſſion of Cap- 
tain General, and his regiment of guards, You will 
aſk me why? I cannot tell you; but I will tell you the 
cauſes aſſigned ; which, perhaps, are none of them the 
true ones. It is faid that the King reproached him 
with having exceeded his powers, in making the Ha, 
noyer Convention; which his R. H. abſolutely de: 
nied, and threw up thereupon, This is certain, that 
he appeared at the * room, at Kenſington, 


laſt 
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laſt Sunday, after having quitted, and went ſtraight 
to Windſor ; where, his people ſay, that he intends 
to reſide qvietly, and amuſe himſelf as a private man. 
But I conjecture that matters will ſoon be made up 
again, and that he will reſume his employments. You 
will eaſily 1 imagine what ſpeculations this event has oc- 
eaſioned in the public; I ſhall neither trouble you, nor 
myſelf, with relating them; nor would this ſheet of 
paper, or even a quire more, contain them. Some 
refine enough, to ſuſpect that it is a concerted quarrel, 
to juſtify ſomebody to ſomebody, with gas to the Con- 
vention; but I do not believe it. 

His R. H's people load the Hanover Miniſters, and 
more particularly our friend Munchauſen here, with 
the whole blame; but with what degree of truth I 
know not, This only is certain, that the whole nego- 
tiation of that affair was broached, and carried on, by 
the Hanover Miniſters, and Monſieur Stemberg at Vi- 
enna, abſolutely unknown to the Engliſh. Miniſters, 
till it was executed. This affair combined (for people 
will combine it) with the aſtoniſhing return of our 
great armament, not only re infecta, but even intentatd, 
makes fuch a jumble of reflections, conjectures, and 
refinements, that one is weary of hearing them. Our 
Tacituſes, and Machiavels go deep, ſuſpect the worſt, 
and perhaps, as they often do, overſhoot the mark. 
For my own part, I fairly confeſs that I am bewilder. 
ed, and haye not certain poſtulatas enough, not only to 
found any opinion, but even to form conjectures upon; 
and this is the language which 1 think you ſhould hold 
to all who ſpeak | to you, as to be ſure all will, upon 
that ſubject. Plead, as you truly may, your own ig- 
norance; and ſay, that it is impoſſible to judge of 
thoſe nice points, at ſuch a diſtance, and without 
knowing all circumſtances, which you cannot be ſup- 
poſed to do. And as to the Duke's reſignation; you 
mould, in my opinion, ſay, that perhaps there might 
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be a little too much vivacity in the caſe; but that, up- 


on the whole, you make no doubt of the thing's being 


ſoon ſet right again; as, in truth, I dare ſay it will. 
Upon theſe delicate occaſions you muſt practiſe the mi- 
niſterial ſnrugs and per/flage; for ſilent geſticulations, 
which you would be molt inclined to, would not be 
ſufficient: ſomething muſt be ſaid; but that ſomething, 
when analyſed, muſt amount to nothing. As for inſtance, 

Il eft vrai qu'on Sy perd, mais que voulez vous que je vous 
diſe,—iI a biendu pour et du contre, un petit Reſident ne 
voit gueres le fond du ſac.—ll faut attendre Thoſe ſort 
of expletives are of infinite uſe; and nine people in ten 
think they mean ſomething. But, to the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, I think you would do well to ſay, in ſeeming 
confidence, that you have good reaſon to believe, that 


the principal objection of his Majeſty to the convention 


was, that his Highneſs's intereſts, and the affair of his 
troops, were not ſufficiently conſidered in it. To the 
Pruffian Miniſter, affert boldly, that you know de 
ſcience certaine, that the principal object of his Majeſ- 
ty's, and his Britiſh Miniſtry's attention, is not only to 
perform all their preſent engagements with his Maſter, 
but to take new and ſtronger ones for his ſupport; for 
this is true— at leaſt at preſent. 

You did very well in inviting Comte Bothmar to 
dine with you. You ſee how minutely I am informed 
of your proceedings, though not from yourſelf, Adieu, 
I go to Bath next Saturday; but direct your letters, 
As uſual, to London. 
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4: | Bath, Oct. the 26th, 175% 
7 HEY DEAR FRIEND, 


F Arrived here ſafe, but far from ſound, laſt 8 
1 have conſequently drank theſe waters but three 
* and yet I find myſelf ſomething better for them. 
The night before I left London, I was for fome hours 
at Neweaſtle-houſe; where the letters, which came in 
that morning, lay upon the table; and his Grace ſin- 
gled out yours, with great approbation, and at the ſame 
time affured me of his Majeſty's approbation tao, 
To theſe two approbations, I truly add my own, which, 
ſans vanité, may perhaps be near as good as the other 
two. In that letter you venture vos petits raiſonnemens 
very properly, and then as properly make an excuſe 
for doing fo. Go on ſo with diligence, and you will 
be, what 1 began to deſpair of your ever being, ſome- 
Body. I am perſuaded, if you would own the truth, 
that you fee] yourſelf now, much better ſatisfied with 
yourſelf, than you were while you did nothing. 
Application to buſineſs, attended with approbation 
and ſucceſs, flatters and animates the mind; which, in 
| jdleneſs and ination, ſtagnates and putrefies. I would 
' wiſh, that every rational man would, every night when 
he goes to bed, aſk himſelf this queſtion, What have I 
done to-day * Have I done any thing that can be of 
uſe to myſelf or others? Have I employed my time, 
or have | ſquandered it? Have I lived out the day, 
or have I dozed it away in ſloth and lazineſs ? A thinking 
being muſt be pleaſed or confounded, according as he 
can anſwer himſelf theſe queſtions. I obſerve that 
you are in the ſecret of what is intended, and what 
Münchauſen is gone to Stade to prepare. A bold and 
TE: os : | | dangerous 
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dangerous experiment, in my mind; and which may 
probably end in a ſecond volume to the Hiſtofy of the 
Palatinate, in the laſt century. His Serene Highneſs 
of Brunſwick, has, in my mind, played a prudent and 
a ſaving game; and I am apt to believe; that the other 
Serene Highneſs, at Hamburgh, is more likely to fol- 
low his example, than to embark in the great ſcheme, 
I ſee no ſigns of the Duke's reſuming his employ- 
ments; but, on the contrary, I am affured, that his 
Majefty is coolly deterthined to do as well as he cart 
without him. The Duke of Devonſhite, and Fox, 
have worked hard to make up matters in the cloſet, 
but to no purpoſe. People's ſelf- love is very apt to 
make them think themſelves more neeeflaty than they 
are; and I ſhrewdly ſuſpe&, that his Royal Highneſs 
has been the dupe of that ſentiment, and was taken at 
his word when he leaſt expected it: like my predecef- 
for, Lord Harrington ; who, when he went into the 
cloſet to reſign the ſeals, had them not about him ;, fo 
fure he thought himſelf of being preſſed to keep them. 

The whole talk of London, of this place, and of 
every place in the whole kingdom, is of our great, ex- 
penfive, and yet fruitleſs expedition; I have ſeen an 
Officer who was there, à very ſenſible and obſerving 
man; who told me, that, Had we attempted Rochfort, 
the day after we took the iſland of Aix, our ſucceſs 
had been infallible ; but that after we had fauntered 
(God knows why) eight or ten daysin theilland, he thinks 
the attempt would have been impracticable ; becauſe the 
French had in that time got together all the troops in 
that neighbourhood, to a very conſiderable number. 
In ſhort, there muſt have been ſome ſecret in that whole 
affair, that has not yet tranſpired ; and I cannot help 
fuſpecting that it came from Stade. We had not been 

| ſucceſsful there; perhaps we were not deſirous, that an 
expedition, in which e had neither been concerned nor 
conſulted, ſhould prove ſo: M t was our Crea- 
| | ture; 
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ture; and a word to the wiſe will ſometimes go a great 
way. M t is to have a public trial, from which 
the public expects great diſcoveries Not J. 

Do you viſit Soltikow, the Ruſſian Miniſter, whoſe 
houſe, I am told, is the great ſcene of pleaſures at 
Hamburgh ? His miſtreſs, I take for granted, is by 
this time dead, and he wears ſome other body's ſhac- _ 
kles. Her death comes, with regard to the King of Pruſſia, 
comme la moutarde apres diner. I am curious to ſee 
what tyrant will ſucceed her, not by Divine, but by 
Military right; for, barbarous as they are now, and 
ſtill more barbarous as they have been formerly, they 
have had very little regard to the more barbarous noti- 
on of divine, indefeaſible, hereditary right. 

The Prætorian bands, that is the guards, I preſume, 
have been engaged in the intereſts of the Imperial 
Prince; but ſtill, I think, that little John of Archan- 
gel will be heared of upon this occaſion, unleſs pre- 
| vented by a quieting draught of Hemlock or Night- 
ſhade; for I ſuppoſe they are not arrived to the politer 
and genteeler poiſons of Acqua Tufana,*. n 
Sc. 

Lord Halifax has accepted his old employment, 
with the honorary addition of the Cabinet Council. 
And ſo we heartily wiſh you a good night. 


* Acqua Tufana, a Neapolitan flow poiſon, reſembling clear wa- 
ter, and invented by a woman at Naples, of the name of Tufana. 
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Bath, Nov: the oY 1787. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


HE ſons of Britain, like thoſe of Noah, muſt 


cover their parent's ſhame as well as they can 
for to retrieve its honour is now too late. One would 
really think that our Miniſters and Generals were all 
as drunk as the Patriarch was. However, in your 


ſituation, you muſt not be Cham; but ſpread. your 


cloak. over our diſgrace, as far as it will go. M t 
calls aloud for a public trial; and in that, 455 that 
only, the public agrees with him. There will cer- 
tainly be one; but of what kind, is not yet fixed. 
Some are for a Parliamentary inquiry, others for a 
martial one: neither will, in my opinion, diſcover 


the true ſecret; for a ſecret there moſt unqueſtiona- 


bly is. Why we ſtaid ſix whole days in the iſland 
of Aix, mortal cannot imagine; which time the French 


employed, as it was obvious they would, in aſſem- 


bling all their troops in the neighbourhood of Roch- 
fort, and making our attempt then really impracti- 


cable. The day after we had taken the iſland of 


Aix, your friend, Colonel Wolfe, publicly offered to 
do the buſineſs, with five hundred men and three 
ſhips only. In all theſe complicated political machines, 
there are ſo many wheels within wheels, that it 
is always difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, to 
gueſs which of them gives direction to the whole. 
Mr. Pitt is convinced that the principal wheel, or, 


if you will, the /poke in his wheel, came from Stade. 


This is certain, at leaft, that M t was the man 
of confidence with that perſon. Whatever be the truth 


of the caſe, there is, to be ſure, hitherto, an Hiatus ; 


valde deflendus. 
The 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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The meeting of the Parliament will certainly be very 
numerous, were it only from curioſity ; but the ma. 
jority on the fide of the Court will, I dare ſay, be 
a great one. The people of the late Captain Gene- 
ral, however inclined to oppoſe, will be obliged to 
concur. Their commiſſions, which they have no de- 
ſire to loſe, will make them tractable; for thoſe 
Gentlemen, though all men of honour, are of So- 
fia's mind; que le vrai Ampbitrion eſt celui ou I on 
dine. The Tories, and the City, have engaged to 
ſupport Pitt; the Whigs, the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
the independent, and the impartial, as you well know, 
are not worth mentioning. Ir is ſaid, that the Duke 
intends to bring the affair of his Convention into 
Parliament, for his own juſtification : I can hardly 
believe it; as I cannot conceive that tranſactions ſo 


merely Electoral can be proper objects of inqui-- 
ry or deliberation for a Britiſh Parliament; and 
therefore, ſhould ſuch a motion be made, I pre- 


ſume it will be immediately quaſhed. By the 
cottimiffion lately given to Sir John Ligonier, of Ge- 
netal and Commander in Chief of all his Majeſty's 
forces in Great Britain, the door ſeems to be not 
only ſhut, but bolted, againſt his Royal Highnels's 
return; and I have good reaſon to be convinced, that 
that breach is irreparable. The reports of changes 
in the Miniſtry, I am pretty ſure, are idle and ground- 
lefs. The Duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pitt really 
agree very well; not, I preſume, from any ſentiment- 
al tendernefs for each other; but from a ſenſe that it 
is their mutual intereſt; and, as the late Captain Ge- 
neral's party is now out of queſtion, I do not ſee. what 
ſhould produce the leaſt change. 
The viſit, lately made to Berlin, was, I dare 
ſay, neither 4 friendly nor an inoffenſive one.— 
The Auſtrians always leave behind them pretty laſting 
monuments of their viſits, or rather viſitations'; not 


o 
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I na 3 their thirſt. of glory, as from their 
hunger of prey. 

This winter, I take for granted, $i” 1 4208 a 
peace, of ſame kind or other; a bad one for us, no 
doubt, and yet rhaps better than we {hould get the 
Year after. I ſuppoſe the King of Pruſſia is nego- 
tiating with France, and endeavouring by thoſe means 
to get gut of the ſcrape, with the loſs only of Sileſia, 
and perhaps alberſtadr, by way of indemnifi- 
cation to Saxony; and, conſidering all circumſtan- 
ces, he would be well off upon thaſe terms. But 
then how is Sweden to be ſatisfied? Will Ne Ruſ- 
Gans reſtare Memel? Will France have been at all 
this ex pence gratis? Muſt there be no acquiſition for 
them in Flanders? | dare ſay, they haye ſtipulated 
| ſomething. of that ſort for themſelves, by the additi- 
onal and ſecret treaty, which I know they made, laſt 
May, with the Queen of Hungary, Muſt we give up 
whatever the. French pleaſe to deſire, in America, be- 
ſides the ceſſion of Minorca in perpetuity ? ? I fear we 
- muſt, or elſe raiſe twelve millions more next year, to 
as little purpoſe as we did this, and have conſequently 
a worſe peace afterwards. I turn my eyes away, as 
much as I can, from this miſerable proſpect ; bur, as 
à Citizen and member of ſociety, it recurs to my 
imagination, notwithſtanding all my endeavours to 
baniſh it from my thoughts, 1 can do myſelf nor 
my country no good; but I feel the wretched ſitu- 
ation of both: the ſtate of the latter makes me bet- 
ter bear that of the former ; and, when I am called 
away from my ſtation here, I ſhall think it rather (as 
Cicero ſays of Craſſus) Mers donata quam vita erepta. 

I have often deſired, but in vain, the fayour of be⸗ 
ing admitted into your pox apartment at. Hams 
burgh, and of being informed of your private life 
there, Your mornings, 1 hope and believe, arę em- 
ployed in buſineſs; bur give me an af Nn of che g- 

. Vor. II. | Dd mainder 
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mainder of the day, which I ſuppoſe is, and ought to 
be appropriated to amuſements and pleaſures. In what 
- houſes are you domeſtic ? Who are ſo in yours! ? In 
Ow let me in, and do not be denied to me. 

Here I am, as uſual, ſeeing few people, and hear- 
ing fewer; drinking the waters regularly, to a mi- 
nute, and am ſomething the better for them. I read a 
great deal, and vary occaſionally my dead company. 
I converſe with grave folios in the morning, while my 

head is cleareſt, and my attention ſtrongeſt ; I take up 
leſs ſevere quartos after dinner; and at night I chuſe 
the mixed company and amuſing chit-chat of octavos 
and duodecimos. Je tire parti de tout ce je que puis; 
that is my philoſophy; and I mitigate, as much as I 
can, my phyſical ills, by diverting my attention to other 
objects. 5 

Here is a report chat Admiral Holbourne' s fleet is 
deſtroyed, in a manner, by a ſtorm; I hope it is not 
true, in the full extent of the report; but I believe it 
has ſuffered. This would fill 1 ths meaſure of our 
misfortunes. Adieu. 6 


LETTER i CH, . 
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Bath, Nov. che La 1 757. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


Write to you now, becauſe I love to W to you; ; 
and hope that my letters are welcome to you; for 
ite I have very little to inform you of. The King 
of Pruſſia's late victory, you are better informed of than 
we are here. It has given infinite joy to the unthinking 
public, who are not aware that it comes too late in the year, 
and too late in the war, to be attended with any very great 
conſequences. There are ſix or ſeven thouſand of the 
human ſpecies leſs than there were a month ago, and that 
ſeems to me to be all. However, [ am glad of it, up- 
Ii : ' on 
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on account of the pleaſure and the glory which it 
gives the King of Pruſſia, to whom I wiſh well as 
a man, more than as a King. And furely he is ſo 
great a man, that had he lived ſeventeen or eighteen 
hundred years ago, and bis life been tranſmitted to 
us in a language that we could not very well un- 
derſtand, I mean either Greek or Latin, we ſhoukd 
have talked of him as we do now of your Alexan- 
ders, your Cæſars, and others, with whom I be- 

lieve we have but a very ſlight: acquaintance. Au 
reſte, 1 do not ſee that his affairs are much mend- 
ed by this victory. The ſame combination of the 
great powers of Europe againſt him ſtill ſubſiſts, 
and muſt at laſt prevail. I believe the F rench army 
will melt away, as is uſual, in Germany; but his army 
is extremely diminiſned by battles, fatigues, and deſet- 
tion; and he will find great difficulties in recruiting it, 
a his own already exhauſted dominions. He muſt 
therefore, and to be ſure will, negotiate privately 
with the French, and ger better terms that way than he 
could any other. 
| The report of the three General | Officers,” the Duke 
of Marlborough, Lord George Sackville, and General 
Waldegrave, was laid before the King laſt Saturday 
after their having ſat four days upon M t's af- 
fair: nobody yet knows what it is; but it is generally 
believed, that M t will be brought to a Court- 
martial. That you may not miſtake this matter, as 
moſt people here do, I mult explain to you, that this 
examination, before the three above-mentioned General 
Officers, was by no means a trial ; but only a previous 
inquiry into his conduct, to fee whether there was, or 
was was not, cauſe to bring him to a regular trial 


before a Court- martial. The caſe is exactly parallel to 


that of a grand jury; who, upon a previous and 
general examination, find, or do not find, a bill to 
bring the matter before the petty jury; where the fact 
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is finally tried, For my own part, my opinion is fix- 
ed, upon that affair: 1 am convinced that the expedi- 
tion was to be defeated; and nothing that can appear 
before a Court- martial, can make me alter that opini- 
on. I have been too long acquainted with human 
nature, to have great regard for human teſtimony: and a 
very great degree of probability, ſupported by various 
concurrent circumſtances, confpiring in one point, will 
have much greater weigkt with me, than human teſtimo- 
ny upon oath, or even upon honour; both which Þ have 
frequently ſeen conſiderably warped by private views. 
The Parliament, which now ſtands prorogued to the 
firſt of next month, it is thought, will be put off for 
ſome time longer, till we know in what light to lay 
before it the ſtate of our alliance with Pruſſia, ſince the 
concluſion of the Hanover neutrality; which, if it did 
not quite break it, made at leaſt a great flaw in it. 
The birth-day was neither fine nor crowded; and no 
wonder ſince the King was that day ſeventy-five. The 
old Court and the young one are much better together, 
ſince the Duke's retirement; and the King has pre- 
ſented the Prince of Wales with a fervice of plate. 
I am ſtill unwell, though I drink theſe waters very 
regularly. I will ſtay here at leaſt ſix weeks longer, 
where I am much quieter than I ſhould be allowed to 


be in town. When things are in ſuch a miſerable ſitu- 


ation as they are at preſent, I deſire neither to be con- 
cerned nor conſulted, ſtill leſs quoted. Adieu. 
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Bach, N ov. the 26th, 1757. | 
MY DEAR F END. | | 


Received, by che laſt — — en men 's account t of | 
the King of Pruſſia's victory; which victory, con- 
trary, to cuſtom, turns out more complete than it 
was at firſt, reported to be. This appears by an in- 
tercepted letter from Monſieur de St. Germain to Mon- 
ſieur d' Affry, at the Hague; in which he tells him, 
Cette arme et eutierement: fondue, and lays. the blame, 
very ſtrongly. upon Monſieur de Soubize. But, be 
it greater, or be it leſe, I am glad of it; becauſe 
dhe King of Praſſia (whom I honour and almoſt _ 
adore) I am ſure is. Though dailleurs, between you 
and me, on ce que cela mene To nothing, While 
that formidable union, of the three great powers of 
Europe, ſubſiſts againſt him. Could that be any way 
broken, ſomething, might. be donez without which, 
nothing can. I take it for granted, that the King of 
Pruſſia, will, da all he can to detach France, Why 
mould not we, on our part, try to detach Ruſſia? Ar, 
leaſt, in our preſent diſtreſs, ammia tentanda, and ſome- 
times a lucky and unexpected hit turns up. This 
thought came into my head this morning and I give 
it to you, not as a very probable. ſcheme, but as a 
poſſible one, and conſequently worth trying The 
year of the Ruſſian ſubſidies (nominally paid by the 
Court of Vienna, but really by France) is near expir - 


ed. The former probably cannot, and perhaps the 


latter will not, renew them. The Court of Peterſ. 
burgh, is beggarly, profuſe, greedy, and by no means 
ſcrupulous. Why ſhould, not we ſtep. in there, and 
out-bid them? If we could, we buy a great army 
at once; which would give an intire new turn to 
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the affairs of that part of the world, at leaſt. And, 
if we bid handſomely, I do not believe the bonne foi 
of that Court would ſtand in the way. Both our 
Court and our Parliament would, I am very ſyre, give a 
very great ſum, and very chearfully, for this purpoſe. 
In the next place, Why ſhould not you wriggle your- 
ſelf, if poſſible, into ſo great a ſcheme ? You are, na. 
doubt, much acquainted with the Ruſſian Reſident 
Soltikow ; Why ſhould you not ſound him, as intirely 
from yourſelf, upon this ſubject? You may aſk him, 
What, does your Court intend to go on next year in 
the pay of France, to deſtroy” the liberties of all Eu- 
rope, and throw univerſal monarchy into the hands of 
that already great, and always ambitious power. I 
know you think, or at leaft call yourſelves, the allies 
of the Empreſs Queen; but is it not plain that ſhe will 
be, in the firſt place, and you in the next, the dupes of 
France? At this very time you are doing the work 
of France and Sweden; ; and that for ſome miſerable 
ſubſidies, much inferior to - thoſe. which [ am ſure. you 
might have, in a better cauſe, and more conſiſtent with 
the true intereſt of Ruſſia. Though not empowered, 
I know the manner of thinking of my own Court ry 
well, upon this ſubject, that I will venture to promiſe 
you much better terms than thoſe you have now, with. 
out the leaft apprehenſions of being diſavowed. Should 
he liſten to this, and what more may occur to you to 
ſay upon this ſubject, and aſk you, En tcrirai-je a Ma 
Cour? anſwer him Ecrivez, tcrivez Monſieur hardiment. 
Fe pretdrai tout cela ſur moi. Should this happen, as 
perhaps, and as I heartily wiſh it may, then write an 
exact relation of it to your own Court. Tell them, 
that you thought the meaſure of ſuch great importance, | 
that you could not help taking this little ſtep towards 
bringing it about; but that you mentioned it only 
as from yourſelf, and that you have not in the leaſt 
gommitted them by it. If Soltikow lends ane 


in 
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in any degree to this, inſinuate, that, in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, and particularly of the King's 
Electoral dominions, you are very ſure that his Ma- 
jeſty would have une reconnoiſſance ſans bornes for all 
thoſe, by whoſe means ſo deſirable a revival of an 
old and long friendſhip ſhould be brought about. 
You will, perhaps, tell me, that, without doubt, Mr. 
Keith's inſtructions are to the ſame effect: but I 
will anſwer you, that you can, if you pleaſe, do it 
better than Mr. Keith; and, in the next place, that, 
be all that as it will, it muſt be very advantageous to 
you at home, to ſhew that you have at leaſt a con- 
tnving head, and an alertneſs in buſineſs. -. | 

I had a letter, by the laſt poſt, from the- Duke | 
of Newcaſtle,” in which he congratulates me, in his 
own name, and in Lord Hardwicke's, upon the ap- 
probation which your diſpatches give, not only to 
them two, but to others. This ſucceſs, ſo early, 
ſhould encourage your diligence, | and rouze your am- 
bition, if. you have any; you may go a great 1 
if you deſire it, having ſo much time before you. 
1 ſend you here encloſed the copy of the Report 
of the three General Officers, appointed to examine 
previouſly into the conduct of General M——-t 
it is ill written, and ill ſpelled; but no matter; 
you will decypher it. You will obſerve, by the te- 
nour of it, that it points ſtrongly to a Court marti- 
al; which, no doubt, will ſoon be held upon him, 
I preſume there will be no ſhooting, in the final ſen- 
tence; but I do upper tant n will be N 
ing, Ge. | 

I have had ſome. ſevere returns of. my old com- 
_ . plaint, laſt week, and am ſtill 'unwell ; I cannot 

n it. 
1 friend of yours ed here three days ago; 
ſhe ſeems to me to be a ſerviceable ſtrong · bodied 
bay mare, with black mane and tail; you eaſily 

gueſs 
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gueſs who I mean. She is come with mamma, and : 
without caro ſpoſo. 
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Adieu! my head will nat let me go on longer. 


LETTER CIV. 


N . Bath, _ the grf TIM 
My DEAR u FRIEND, 


bee this moment cee your letter of the 18th, 
1 with the encloſed papers. I cannot help obſerv- 
ing, that, till then, you never acknowledged the re- 
cept of any one of my letters, 
can eaſily conceive that party ſpirit, among your 
brother Miniſters at Hamburgh, runs as high as you 
repreſent it, becauſe I can eaſily believe the errors 
of the human mind; but, at the ſame time, 1 muſt 
obſerve; that ſuch a brit is the ſpirit of little minds, 
and ſubaltern Miniſters, who think to atone by zeal, | 
for their want of merit and importance. The poli- 
tical differences of the ſeveral Courts, ſhould never 
influence the perſonal behaviour of their feveral Mi- 
niſters towards one another, There is a certain proce- 
. noble et gallant, which ſhould always be obferved 
mong the Miniſters, of powers even at war with 
82 other, which will always turn out to the adyan- 
tage of the ableſt; who will in thoſe con verſations find, or 
make, opportunities of throwing out, or of receiv- 
ing, uſeful hints. When I was laſt at the Hague, 
we were at war with both France and Spain; ſo 
that I could neither viſit, nor be viſited, by the Mi- 
niſters of thoſe two crowns: but we met every day, 
or dined at third places, where we embraced as perſon- 
al friends, and trifled, at the ſame time, upon our 
being political enemies; and by this ſort of badinage, 
1 een ſome things which I wanted to know. 
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There is not a more prudent maxim, than to ye 0 
with one's enemies as if they may one day become 
one's friends; as it commonly happens, ſooner or later, 
in the viciſſitudes of political affairs. 
To your queſtion, which is a rational and pradent{ one, 5 
Whether I was authorized to give you the hints, con- 
cerning Ruſſia, by any people in power here? I 
will tell you that I was not: but, as I had preſſed 
them to try what might be done with Ruſſia, and got 
Mr. Keith to be diſpatched there ſome. months ſoon- 
er than otherwiſe, 1 dare ſay, he would, with the 
proper inſtructions for that purpoſe, I wiſhed, that 
by the hints I gave you, you might have got the 
ſtart of him, and the merit, at leaſt, of having en- 
tamꝭ that matter with Soltikow. What you have to 
do with him now, when you meet with him at any 
third place, or at his own houſe (where you are at 
liberty to go, while Ruſſia has a Miaiſter in Lon- 
don, and we a Miniſter | at Peterſburgh) is in my 
opinion, to ſay to him, in an eaſy chearful manner, 
He bien Monſieur je me Katte que nous ſerons bien. tôt 
amis publics auſſi bien qu amis perſonels. To which he 
will probably aſk, Why, or how? You will reply, 
Becauſe you know that Mr. Keith is gone to his 
Court with inſtructions, which you think muſt ne- 
ceffarily be agreeable there. And throw out to him, 
that nothing but a change of their preſent ſyſtem 
can ſave Livonia to Ruſſia; for that he cannot ſup- 
poſe, that, when the Wee ſhall have recovered 
Pomerania, they will long leave Ruſſia in quiet poſ- 
 ſeffion of Livonia, If he is fo much a French- 
man as you ſay, he will make you ſome weak an- 
ſwers to this; but as you will have the better of the 
atgument on your ſide, you may remind him of the 
old and almoſt uninterrupted connection between 
France and Sweden, the inveterate enemy of Ruſſia, 
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Many other arguments will naturally occur to you 


in ſuch a converſation, if you have it. In this caſe, 
there is a piece of miniſterial art, which is ſometimes 
of uſe; and that is, to ſow jealouſies among one's ene- 


mies, by a ſeeming preference ſhown to ſome one of 


them. Monſieur Hecht's r#veries are röveries indeed. 
How ſhould his maſter have made the golden arrange- 
ments, which he talks of, and which are to be forged 


into ſhackles for General Fermor? The Pruſſian finan- 


ces are not in a condition now to make ſuch expenſive 


arrangements. But I think you may tell Monſieur 


Hecht, in confidence, that you hope, the inſtructions 
with which you know that Mr. Keith is gone to Peterſ- 
burgh, may Rave: ſome effect upon the meaſures of that 
Court, 

I would adviſe you to ive with that ſame Monſieur 
Hecht, in all the confidence, familiarity, and connec- 
tion, which prudence will allow. I mean it with re- 


gard to the King of Pruſſia himſelf, by whom I could 


wiſh you to be known and eſteemed as much as poſſi- 
ble. It may be of uſe to you ſome day or another. If 


man, courage, conduct, conſtancy, can get the better 
of all the difficulties which the King of Pruſſia has to 


ſtruggle with, he will riſe ſuperior to them. Hut ſtill, 
while his alliance ſubſiſts againſt him, I dread /es gros 
Eſcadrons. His laſt victory, of the gth, was certainly 
the compleateſt that has been heard of theſe many years. 


I heartily wiſh the Prince of Brunſwick juſt ſuch a one, 


over Monſieur de Richelieu's army ; and that he may 


take my old acquaintance the Marechal, and ſend him 


over here to poliſh and perfume us. 

I heartily wiſh you, in the plain home-ſpun ſtyle, a 
great number of happy new years, well employed, in 
forming both your mind and your manners, to be uſe- 
ful and agreeable to yourſelf, your country, and your 
friends That theſe wiſhes are ſincere, your Secre- 


_ tary's 


— 
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tary's brother will; by the time of your receiving n 
bare eee you a proof, from Yours. | 


I. E T m A ex. 


London, Feb. the 8th, 19 58. 
Mr DEAR FRIEND, ; 


Received by the ſame poſt your two letters of the 
1 13th and 17th paſt; and yeſterday that of the 27th, 


with the Ruſſian manifeſto encloſed; in which her Im- 


perial Majeſty of all the Ruſſias has been pleaſed to 
give every reaſon, except the true one, for the march 
of her troops againſt the King of Pruſſia. The true 
one, [ take to be, that ſhe has Juſt received a very 
great ſum of money from France, or the Empreſs | 
| Queen, or both, for that purpoſe, Point d argent point 
Ruſſe is now become a maxim. Whatever may be the 
motive of their march, the effects muſt be bad; and, 
according to my ſpeculations, thoſe troops will replace 
the French, in Hanover, and Lower Saxony; and the 
French will go and join the Auſtrian army. You aſk 
me, if I ſtill deſpond? Not fo much as I did after the 
battle of Colen : the battles of Roſbach and L iſſa 
were drams to me, and gave me ſome momentary ſpi- 
rits; but though I do not abſolutely deſpair, I own I 
greatly diſtruſt. I readily allow the King of Pruſſia to 
be nec pluribus impar; but ſtill, when the plures amount 
to a certain degree of plurality, courage and abilities 
muſt yield at laſt. Michel here aſſures me, that he 
does not mind the Ruſſians; but as I have it from the 
gentleman's own mouth, I do not believe him. We ſhall 
very ſoon ſend a ſquadron to the Baltic, to entertain 
the Swedes ; which, I believe, will put an end to their 
operations in Pomerania; ſo that I have no great ap- 
prehenſions from that quarter; but Rufſia, I confels, 
41 in my ſtomach. | 


Eyery 


. 
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Every thing goes {ſmoothly in Parliament; the 
King of Pruſſia has united all our parties in his 
ſupport; and the Tories have declared, that they 
will give Mr. Pitt unlimited credit for this ſeſſion: 
there has not been one ſingle diviſion yet upon 


| public points; and I believe will not. Our Ame 


rican expedition is preparing to go ſoon; the diſ- 
poſition of that affair ſeems to me a little extraordinary. 


Abercrombie is to be the ſedentary, and not the acting 


Commander; Amherſt, Lord Howe, and Wolfe, are 
to be the acting, and I hope the active officers. I wiſh 
they may agree. Amherſt, who is the oldeſt Officer, 
is under the influence of the ſame great perſon, who 


influenced Mordaunt, ſo much to the honour and ad- 


vantage of this country. This is moſt certain, that 
that we have force enough in America to cat up the 
French alive_in Canada, Quebec, and Louiſpourg, 5 0 


we have but ſkill and ſpirit enough to exert it proper- 
y; but of that. I am modeſt. enough to doubt. 


When you come to the egotiſm, which I have long 
deſired you to come to with me, you need make no 
excuſes for it. The egotiſm is as proper, and as ſa- 
tisfactory, to one's friends, as it is impertinent and 


miſplaced with ſtrangers. I deſire to ſee you in your every 


day clothes, by your fire-ſide, in your pleaſures ; in 
ort, in your private life; but I have not yet been 


able to obtain this. Whenever, you, condeſcend to do 


it as you promiſe, ſtick to truth; for I am not ſo unin- 
formed of Hamburgh, as perhaps you may think. 

As for myſelf, I am very unwell, and very weary 
of being ſo; and with little hopes, at my age, of ever 
being otherwiſe. I often wiſh for the end of the 
wretched: remnant of my life; and that wiſh is a ra- 
tional one; but then the 1 innate principle of ſelf. preſer- 
vation, wiſely implanted in our . natures, for obvious 
purpoſes, oppoſes that wiſh; and makes us endeavour 
to. ſpin out our thread as long as we can, however 


decayed 
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decayed and rotten it may be; and in deñance of com- 
mon ſenſe, we feek on for that We Sold. which 
beggars us when old. _ 

Whatever your eee or pleaſures, may be 
at Hamburgh, I dare ſay you taſte them more ſenſibly 
than ever you did in your life, now that you have bu- 
ſineſs enough to het your appetite to them. Buſi- 
neſs, one half of the day, is the beſt preparation for 
the pleaſures of the other half. I hope, and believe, 
that it will be with you, as it was with = apothecary, 
whom I knew, at Twickenham. A eonſiderable 
eſtate fell to him by an unexpected accident; upon 
which he thought it decent to leave off his buſineſs; 
accordingly, he generouſſy gave up his ſhap.and his 
ſtock to his head man, ſet up his coach, and reſolved 
to live like a gentleman; but, in leſs than, a month, the 

man, uſed to buſineſs, found, that living like a gen- 
tleman was dying of mu; upon which he bought his 

ſhop and ivck, reſumed his trade; and livxd very hap- 
pily, after he had ſomething to do. Adieu. 


LE Tr n en 
en Feb. the 24th, 2756. 


ME DEAR FRIEND, | | 


Received yeſterday. your letter of the 24 :nftane, 

with the encloſed ; which I return you, that there 
may be no chaſm in your papers. I had heard before 
of Burriſh's death, and had taken ſome ſteps there- 
upon; but I very ſoon dropped that affair, for ninety- 
nine good reaſons; the firſt of which was, that nobo- 
dy is to go in his room, and that, had he lived, he 
was to have been recalled from Munich. But ano- 
ther reaſon, more Hattering for you, was, that you 
could 
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could not be ſpared from Hamburgh. Upon; the 
whole, I am not ſorry for it, as the place where you 
are now is the great entrepòt of buſineſs; and when it 
ceaſes to be ſo, you will neceſſarily go to ſome of the 
Courts in the neighbourhood, (Berlin, I hope and be- 
lieve) which will be a much more deſirable ſituation 
than to ruſt at Munich, where we can never have any 
buſineſs beyond a ſubſidy. Go on but, and exert 
yourſelf where mou anne” SNP berter things will foon | 
follow. 

Surely the inaction of our dme at Hanover conti- 
nues too long. We expected wonders from it ſome 
time ago, and yet nothing is attempted. The French 
will ſoon receive reinforcements, and then be too ſtrong 
for us; whereas they are now moſt certainly greatly 
weakened by deſertion, ſickneſs, and deaths. Does the 
King of Pruſſia ſend a body of men to our army or 

not? or has the march of the Ruſſians cut him out 
work for all his troops ? I am afraid it has. If one 
body of Ruſſians joins the Auſtrian army in Moravia, 
and another body the Swedes in Pomerania, he will 
have his hands very full, too full, I fear. The French 
ſay, they will have an army of 180,000 men in Ger- 
many this year; the Empreſs Queen will have 150,000, 

if the Ruſhans have but 40,000, what can reſiſt ſuch 
a force? The King of Pruſſia may ſay, indeed, with 
more juſtice than ever any one 22 could before 
him, Moi. Medea ſupereſt. | 

You promiſed me ſome egotiſm ; but I have receiv- 
ed none yet. Do you frequent the Landgrave? Han- 
tez vous les grands de la terre? What are the connecti- 
ons of the evening? All this, and a great deal more 
of this kind, let me know in your next. 

The Houſe of Commons is ſtill very unanimous : 

there was a little popular ſquib let off this week, in a 

motion of Sir John Glyn" s, ſeconded by Sir John 
Philips, 
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Philips, for annual Parliaments. It was a very cold 
ſcent, and put an end to by a diviſion of 190 to 
70. 

Good ds Work hard, that you may ven your- 
ſelf well. | | 


L E r TEN 
London, March the 4th, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Should have been much more ſurprized at the 
contents of your letter of the 17th paſt, if I had 
not happened to have ſeen Sir C. W. about three or 
four hours before I received it. I thought he talked _ 
in an extraordinary manner; he engaged that the King 

of Pruſſia ſhould be maſter of Vienna in the month of 
May; and he told me that. you were very much in 
love with his daughter. Your letter explained all this 
to me; and next day Lord and Lady E gave 


_ . me innumerable inſtances of his frenzy, which I ſhall 


not trouble you with, What inflamed it the more (if 
it did not intirely occaſion it) was a great quantity of 
cantharides, which, it ſeems, he had taken at Ham- 
| burgh, to recommend himſelf, I ſuppoſe, to Made- 
moiſelle John. He was ler blood four times on board 
the ſhip, and has been let blood four times more ſince 
his arrival here; but till the inflammation continues 
very high. He is now under the care of this brothers, 
who do not let him go abroad. They have written to 
this ſame Mademoiſelle John, to prevent, if they can, 
her coming to England, and told her the caſe; which, 
when ſhe hears, ſhe muſt be as mad as he is, if 
the takes the journey. By the way, ſhe muſt be une 
Dame aventuriere, to receive a note for 10,000 rou- 
bles, from a man whom ſhe had known but three 
days; 
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days; to tak 3 contract of marriage, knowing he 


was married already; and to engage herſelf to follow | 


him to England. I ſuppoſe this is not the firſt ha 
venture of the fort which ſhe has had. . 
After the news we received yeſterday, that che 


French had evacuated Hanover, all but Hamel, we 


daily expect much better. We purſue them, we cut 
them off en détail, and at laſt we deſtroy their whole 
army. I wiſh it may happen, and, moreover, I think, 
it not impoſſible. 


My head is much. out of order, and ns 1 


me to will you good night. 


1 cvil. 


London, March the 226, 1755 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _ N 


with the favourable account of our progreſs in 
ower Saxony, and reaſonable proſpect of more de- 
cifive ſucceſs. I confeſs I did not expect this, when 


1 now your letter of the 8th lying before me, 


my friend Münchauſen took his leave of me, to go 


to Stade, and break the neutrality; I thought it at 
leaſt a dangerous, but rather a deſperate undertaking ; 
whereas, hitherto, it has proved a very fortunate. one. 
I look upon the French army as fondue; and, what 
with deſertion, deaths, and epidemical diſtempers, I 
dare ſay, not a third of it will ever return to France, 
The great object is now, what the Ruſſians can or 
will do; and whether the King of Pruſſia can hinder 
their junction with the Auſtrians, by beating either, 
before they join: I will truſt him for doing all that 
can be done. 

Sir C. W. is ſtill in confinement, and, 1 fear, 
will always be ſo, for he ſeems cum ratione WR 
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the phyſicians have collected all he has faid and done, 
that indicated an alienation of mind, and have laid it be- 
fore him in writing; he has anſwered it in writing too, 
and juſtifies himſelf by the moſt plauſible arguments 
that can poſſibly be urged. He tells his brother, and 
the few who are allowed to fee him, that they are ſuch 
narrow and contracted minds themſelves, that they take 
thoſe for mad, who have a great and generous way of 
thinking; as for inſtance, when he determined to ſend 
his daughter over to you, in a fortnight, to be married, 
without any previous agreement or ſettlements, it was 
becauſe he had long known you, and loved you, as a 
man of ſenſe and honour ; and therefore would not treat 
with you as with an attorney. That as for Mademoiſelle 
John, he knew her merit and her circumſtances; and aſks, 
whether it is a ſign of madneſs, to have a due regard for 
the one, and a juſt compaſſion for the other. I will not 
tire you with epumerating any more inſtances of the poor 
man's frenzy; but conclude this ſubject with pitying 
him, and poor human nature, which holds its reaſon b 
ſo precarious a tenure. The lady, who you tell me is 
ſet out, en ſera pour la peine et les frain du voyage, for her 
note is worth no more than her contract. By the way, 
ſhe muſt be a kind of aventuriere, to engage fo. eafily in 
ſuch an adventure, with a man whom ſhe had not known 
above a week, and whoſe debut of 10, 00 winden ſbomen 
him not to be in his right ſenſes. 
Fou will probably have ſeen General Yoke, by w_ | 
time, in his way to Berlin or Breſlau, or wherever the 
King of Pruſſia may be. As he Keeps his commiſſion to 
the States General, I preſume he is not to ſtay long with 
his Pruſſian Majeſty ; but, however, while he is there, 
take care to write to him very conſtantly, and to give 
all the informations you can. His father, Lord Hard- 
| wicke, is your great puff; he commends your office 
letters exceedingly. I would have the Berlin commiſſion 
Vol. II. | Ee Four 
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418 LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS - 
your object, in good time: never loſe view of it. Do 


all you can to recommend yourſelf to the King of Pruſſia, 
on your ſide of the water, and to ſmooth your way for 


that commiſſion on this; by the turn which things have 


taken of late, it muſt always be the moſt 6 ntl " 


all foreign commiſſions from hence. 


I have no news to ſend you, as things W are ex- 
wremely 15 ſo good N 


3 2 T T ER K. 


1 n e, 3 London, April the 25th, 1758. 
9 "MY DEAR FRIEND, og | 

TAM now two letters in your debt, which 1 think i is 
1 the firſt time that ever I was ſo, in the long courſe 
of our correſpondence. But, beſides that my head has 
been very much ont 'of order of late, writing is by no 


hs that eaſy thing that it was to me formerly. I find 
oy 


experience, that the mind and the body are more 
than married, for they are moſt intimately united; and 
when the one ſuffers, the other ſympathiſes, aun 5 qua- 
Tis eram. Neither my memory nor my invention are now, 
what they formerly were. It is in a great meaſure my 
Own. fault: I cannot accuſe nature, for | ables. her; and 


it is reaſonable I ſhould ſuffer for it. 


I do not like the return of the oppreſſion upon your 
en but the rigour of the cold may probably have 
brought it upon you, and your lungs not in fault. Take 
-care to live very cool, and let your diet be rather low. 
We have bad a fecond winter here, more ſevere than 
the firſt, at leaſt it ſeemed fo, from a premature ſum- 
mer that we had, for a fortnight in March; which 


brought every thing forwards, only to be deſtroyed. I 
have experienced it at Black heath; where the py 


oy 


= 
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of fruit was a moſt flattering one, and all nipped in the 
bud by froſt and ſnow, in April. * ſhall not have a 

ſingle peach or apricot. 

I have nothing to tell you 8 hence, concerning 
public affairs, but what you read as well in the newss 
papers: This only 1s extraordinary: that laſt week, in 
the Houſe of Commons; above ten millions were grant- 
ed, and the whole Hanover army taken into Britiſh pay, 
with but one ſingle negative, which was Mr. Viner's. 

Mr. Pitt gains ground in the cloſet, and yet does not 
loſe it in the public. That is new. | 

Monſieur Kniphauſen has dined with me; he is one of 
the prettieſt fellows I have ſeen; he has, with a great 
deal of life and fire, les manitres 4. un honnẽ te bamne, et ls 
ton de la parfaitement bonne compaꝑ nie. Lou like him 
yourſelf ; try to be like him: it is in your power 
I hear that Mr. Mitchel is to be recalled, notwiths 
ſtanding the King of Pruſſia's inſtances to keep | him. But 
why, is a ſeeret that I cannot penetrate. 

You will not fail to offer the Landgrave, and the Prins 
_ ceſs of Heſſe (who I find are going home) to be their 
agent and commiſſioner at Hamburgh. 
Io cannot comprehend the preſent ſtate of Ruſſia, nor 
the motions of their armies. They change their Gene- 
rals onee a week; ſometimes they march with rapidity, 
and now they be quiet behind the Viſtula, We have 
a thouſand ſtories hereof the interior of that government, 
none of which I believe. Some fay, that the Great Duke 
will be ſet aſide. Woronzoff is ſaid to be intirely 4 
Frenchman, and that Monſieur de I'Hopital governs both 
him and the Court, Sir C. W. is faid, by his indifere- 
tions, to have cauſed the diſgrace of Beſtuebef, which 
ſeems not impoſſible. In ſhort, every thing of every 
kind is ſaid, becauſe, | believe, very little is truly known 
A propos of Sir C. W.; he is is out of confinement, and 
oe: to his houſe in the country for the whple ſummer. 
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They ſay he is now very cool and well. I have ſeen his 
Circe, at her window in Pall- mall; ſhe is painted, pow- 
dered, curled, and patched, and looks Paventure. She 
has been offered, by Sir C. W—'s friends, 5001. in full 
of all demands, but will not accept of it. La comteſſe 
veut plaider, and I fancy faire autre e choſe i elle peut. ef 
beo te coma: ep | | 


LETTER cx. 


wy | | Blackheath, Ati the 18th, ne. 
MY - DEAR FRIEND, _ 

HA E your letter of the th now before me, and 
. condole with you upon the preſent ſolitude and in- 
action of Hamburgh. You are now ſhrunk from the 
dignity and importance of a conſummate Miniſter, tobe 

but, as it were, a common man. But this has, at one 
time or another, been the caſe of moſt great men ; who 
have not always had equal opportunities of exerting 
their talents. The greateſt muſt ſubmit to the capri- 
ciouſneſs of fortune ; though they can, better than 
others, improve the favourable moments. For inſtance, 
who could have thought, two years ago, that you would 
bave been the Atlas of the Northern Pole? but the good 
Genius of the North ordered it ſo; and now that you 
have ſet that part of the globe right, you return to 
otium cum dignitate. But, to be ſerious; now that you 
cannot have much office buſineſs to 0. I could tell 
you what to do, that would employ you, I ſhould 
think, both uſefully and agreeably, I mean, that vou 
ſhould write ſhort memoirs of that buſy ſcene, in 
which you have been enough concerned, fince your 
arrival at Hamburgh, to be able to put together au- 
thentic facts and anecdotes. I do not Know whether 


5 will give youtlelf the trouble to do it or not; but 
1do | 
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I do know, that if you will, olim bec. meminiſſe Juvabit, 
: would have them _ but correct as to 1 and 
dates. 
I have told Alt, in the ſtrongeſt n manner, your _ 
tations for the loſs of. the Houſe of Caſſel, et il en fera 
rapport d ſon Sereniſſime Maitre, When you are quite 
idle, (as probably you may be, ſometime this ſummer) 
why ſhould you not aſk leave to make a tour to Caſſel 
for a week? which would certainly be granted you 
from hence, and which would be looked upon as a bon 
. procede, at Caſſel, 
The King of Pruſſia is probably, by 1 time, at the 
gates of Vienna, making the Queen of Hungary really 
do, what Monſieur de Belliſle only threatened; ſign a 
peace upon the ramparts of her capital, If ſhe is obſti- 
nate, and will not, ſhe muſt fly either to Preſburgh or to 
Inſpruck, and Vienna muſt fall. But I think he will 
offer her reaſonable conditions enough for herſelf; and [ 
ſuppoſe, that, in that caſe, Caunitz will be reaſonable 
enough to adviſe her to accept of them. What turn 
- would the war take then? Would the French and Ruſ- 
ſians carry it on without her? The King of Pruſſia, and 
the Prince of Brunſwick, would ſoon ſweep them out of 
Germany. By this time too, I believe, the French are 
entertained, in America, with the loſs of Cape Breton 
and, in conſequence of that, Quebec; for we have 3 
fare there equal to both thoſe undertakings, and Offi 
cers there, now, that will execute, what Lord L 
would never ſo much as attempt. His appointments 
were too conſiderable to let im do any thing, that 
might poſſibly put an end to the war, Lord Howe, upon 
ſeeing plainly that he was reſolved to do nothing, had 
aſked leave to return, as well as Lord Charles Hay. 

We have a great expedition preparing, and which will 
ſoon be ready to fail from the Ile of Wight; fifteen thou- 
8 and good troops, oo battering cannons, beſides 
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mortars, and every other thing in abundance, fit for ei- 
ther battle or ſiege. Lord Anſon defired, and is ap- 


pointed, to command the fleet employed upon this expe- 


dition; a proof that it is not a trifling one, Conjec- 
tures concerning its deſtination, are infinite; and the 
moſt ignorant are, as uſyal, the boldeſt conjecturers. If 


I form any conjectures, I keep them to myſelf, nor to 


be diſproved by the event; but, in truth, I form none: 
might have known, but would not, 

Every thing ſeems to tend to a peace next winter : our 
ſucceſs in America, which is hardly doubtful, and 
the King of Pruflia's in Germany, which is as little 
fo, will make France (already ſick of the expence of a 


War) very tractable for a peace. I heartily wiſh it; for 


though people's heads are half turned with the King of 
Pruſſia's ſucceſs, and will be quite turned, if we have 
any in America, or at ſea; a moderate peace will fuit_ 
us better than this immoderate war of twelve millions a 


Pear. 


Domeſtic affairs © juſt as they did; the Duke of 


Newcaſtle and Mr. Pitt jog on like man and wife; that 


is, ſeldom agreeing, often quarrelling ; but by mutual 
intereſt, upon the whole, not parting. The latter, 1 
am told, gains ground in the cloſet; though he fil 
keeps his ſtrength in the Houſe, and bis popularity in 
the public: or, perhaps, becauſe of that. 

Do you hold your reſolution of viſiting your domini- 
ons of Bremen and Lubeck this ſummer ? If you do, 


Pray take the trouble of informing yourſelf correctly of 


the ſeveral conſtitutions and cuſtoms of thoſe places, and 


of the preſent ſtate of the fœderal union of the Hanſeatic 
towns: it will do you no harm, nor coſt you much 


trouble; and it is ſo much clear gain on the ſide of uſeful 
knowledge, 

l am now ſettled at Blackheath for the ſummer; where 
unſeaſonable froſt and ſnow, and hot and patching eaſt 


vinds . 
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winds, have deſtroyed all my fruit, and n my fruit- 
trees. I vegetate mylelf little better than they do; 1 
crawl about on foot, and on horſeback ; read a great 
deal, and write a little: and am very much Ne 355 


LETTER "CNS 


Blackheath, May the 36 1756. | 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

1 Have no letter from you to anſwer, wo this goes to 
you unprovoked. But a propos of letters; you have 
had great honour done you, in a letter from a fair and 
Royal hand, no leſs than that of her Royal Highneſs the 
Princeſs of Caſſel; ſhe has written your panegyric to 
her ſiſter, Princeſs Amelia, who ſent me a compliment 
upon it. This has likewiſe done you no harm with the 
King, who ſaid gracious things upon that occaſion. I 
ſuppoſe you had, for her Royal Highneſs, thoſe attenti- 
ons, which I wiſh to God you would have, in due pro- 
| portions, for every body. You ſee, by this inſtance, 
the effects of them; they are always repaid with inter- 
eſt. Iam more confirmed by this in thinking, that if 
you can conveniently, you ſhould aſk leave to go for a 
week to Caſſel, to return your thanks for all favours re- 
| ceived. 

I cannot expound to myſelf the conduct of the Ruſli- 
ans. There muſt be a trick in their not marching with 
more expedition. They have either had a ſop from 
the King of Pruſſia, or they want an animating 
dram from France and Auſtria, The King of Pruſ- 
fia's conduct always explains itſelf by the events; and, 
within a very few days, we muſt certainly hear of 
ſome very great ſtroke from that quarter, I think I 
never, in my life, remember a period of time ſo big 
with great events as the preſent, Within two months, 
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the fate of the Houſe of Auſtria will probably be. de- 
cided ; within the ſame ſpace of time, we ſhall certajoly 
hear of the taking of Cape Breton, and of our army's 
_ proceeding to Quebec: within a few days, we ſhall 
know the good or ill ſucceſs of our great expedition 
for it is failed: and it cannot be long before we ſhall 
Hear ſomething of the Prince of Brunſwick's operations, 
from whom I alſo expect good things. If all theſe things 
turn out, as there is good reaſon to believe they will, 
we may once, in our turn, dictate a reaſonable peace to 
France, who now pays ſeventy per cent. inſurance upon 
its trade, and ſeven per cent, inſurance for all the money 
raiſed for the ſervice of the year. 

Comte Bothmar has. got the ſmall-pox, and of a bad 
kind. Kniphauſen diverts himſelf much here; he ſees 
all places and all people, and is ubiquity itſelf. Mitchel, 
who was much threatened, ſtays at laſt at Berlin, at the 
earneſt requeſt of the King of Pruſſia. Lady is- 
ſafely delivered of a ſon, to the great Joy of that noble 
family. The expreſſion, of a woman's having brought 
her huſband a fon, ſeems to be a proper and cautious 
one; for it is never ſaid, from whence. 

I was going to aſk you how you paſs your time now 
at Hamburgh, ſince it is no longer the ſeat of ſtrangers 
and of buſineſs ; but I will not; becauſe I know it is to 
no purpoſe, You have ſworn not to tell me. 

Sir William Stanhope told me, that you promiſed to 
ſend him ſome old Hock from Hamburgh, and ſo you 
did—not, If you meet with any ſuperlatively good, 

and not elſe, pray ſend over a foudre of it, and write to 
him. I ſhall have a ſhare in it. But unleſs you find 
fome, either. at Hamburgh or at Bremen, uncommonly 
and almoſt miraculouſly good, do not ſend any. Dixi 
Fours, - | 


LETTER: 
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LETTER x1. 


| "Blackheath, June the 13th, 1758. 
5 MY DEAR FRIEND, | 

HE ſecret is out; St. Malo is the devoted 3 

Our troops began to land at the Bay of Cancale 
the gth, without any oppoſition. We have no farther 
accounts yet, but expect ſome every moment. By the 
plan of it, which I have ſeen, it is by no means a weak 


1 place; and I fear there will be many hats to be diſpoſed. 


of, before it is taken, There are in the port above 
thirty privateers; about ſixteen of their own, and about 
as many taken from us. 

Now for Africa, where we have had great fuceeſs. 
The French have been driven out of all their forts and 
| ſettlements upon the gum coaſt, and upon the river Se- 
negal. They had been many years in poſſeſſion of them, 
and by them annoyed our African trade exceedingly ; 3 
Which, by the way, tout proportion garde, is the moſt 
| lucrative trade we have. The preſent booty is like- 
wiſe very conſiderable, in gold duſt, and gum ſeneca; 
which is a very valuable, by being a very neceſſary 
commodity, for all our ſtained and printed linens. 

Now for America. The leaſt: ſanguine people here 
expect, the latter end of this month or the beginning 
of the next, to have the account of the taking of Cape 
Breton, and of all the forts with hard names in North 
America. | 

Captain Clive has long ſince ſettled Aſia to our ſa- 
tisfaction; ſo that three parts of the world look very 


1 favourable for us. Europe, I ſubmit to the care of the 


King of Pruſſia, and Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick ; and 
think they will give a good account of it. France is 
out of luck, and out of courage; and will, 1 hope, be 


enopgh out of {pirita to ſubmit to 4 reaſonable Pe i 
- 3p 
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By reaſonable, I mean what all people call reaſonable in 
their own caſe; an advantageous one for us. 

1 have ſet all right with Münchauſen; who would not 
own that he was at all offended, and ſaid, as you do, 
that his daughter did not ſtay long enough, nor appear 
enough at Hamburgh, for you poſſibly to know that ſhe 
was there. But people are always aſhamed to own the 
little weakneſſes of ſelf-love, which, however, all people 

feel more or leſs. The excuſe, I ſaw, pleaſed. 

I will ſend you your quadrille-tables by the firft op- 
portunity, conſigned to the care of Mr. Mathias here. 
F.lices, fauſteque ſint. May you win upon them, when 
you play with men; and when you Pay with women, 
either win, or know why you loſe. 

Miſs — marries Mr. —, next week. J/bo proffers 
Love, proffers Death, ſays Waller to a dwarf: in my 
_ opinion, the Sncluſon muſt inſtantly choak the little 
Lady. Admiral * marries Lady * * *, there the dan- 
my if danger is, will be on the other ſide. The Lady 

wanted a man fo long, that ſhe now PER for 
half a one. Half a loaf—— _ 
I have been worſe ſince my laſt letter; but am now, 
I think, recovering; tant va la criiche d Peat ; — 28 
I have been there very often. | 
Good pry Tam N and truly yours, 


LETTER cxul. 


TIE June the 27th, 17 68. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

OU either have received diveady, or will very ſoon 
receive, a little caſe from Amſterdam, directed to 
you at Hamburgh. It is for Princeſs Amelia, the King 
of Pruſſia's ſiſter, and contains ſome books, which ſhe 
deſired Sir Charles Hotham to procure her from Eng- 
land, fo long ago as when he was at Berlin; he ſent for 
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them immediately; but, by I do not know what puzzle, 
they were recommended to the care of Mr, Selwyn, at 
Paris, who took ſuch care of them, that he kept them 
near three years in his warehouſe, and has at laſt ſent 
them to Amſterdam, from whence they are ſent to you. 
If the books are good for any thing, they muſt be con- 
ſiderably improved, by having ſeen fo much of the 
world; but, as I believe they are Engliſh books, per- 
haps they may, like Engliſh travellers, have ſeen no- 
body, but the ſeveral bankers to whom they were con- 
ſigned; be that as it will, I think you had beſt deliver 
them to Monſieur Hecht, the Pruſſian Miniſter at Ham- 
burgh, to forward to her Royal Highneſs, with a re- 


ſpectful compliment from you, which you will, no doubt, 


turn in the beſt manner; and, /elon le bon ton de la Par- 
faitement bonne compagnie, | 
You have already ſeen in the papers, all the particu- 
lars of our St. Malo's expedition, ſo I ſay no more of 
that ; only that Mr. Pitt's friends exult in the deſtruc- 
tion of three French ſhips of war, and one hundred and 
thirty privateers and trading ſhips; and affirm, - that it 
ſtopped the march of threeſcore thouſand men, who 
were going to join the Comte de Clermont's army. On 
_ the other hand, Mr. Fox and Company call it breaking 
windows with guineas; and apply the fable of the 
Mountain and the Mouſe. The next object of our fleet 
was to be the bombarding of Granville, which is the 
great entrepòt of their Newfoundland fiſhery, and will be 
a conſiderable loſs to them in that branch of their trade. 

Theſe, you will perhaps ſay, are no great matters, and 
I ſay fo too; but, at leaft, they are ſigns of life, which 
we had not given for many years before, and will ſhow 
the French, by our invading them, that we do not fear 
their invading us. Were thoſe invaſions, in fiſhing 
boats from Dunkirk, ſo terrible as they were artfully 
pepreſented to be; the French would have had an op- 
portunity 
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portunity of executing them, while our fleet, and ſuch a 
cConſiderable part of our army, were employed upon 
their coaſt. But my Lord Ligonier does not want an 12 


at bome. 
The Parliament is prorogued by a — gracious 


ſpeech, neither by nor from his Majeſty, who was 100 11 
to go to the houſe; the Lords and Gentlemen are, con- 


ſequently, moſt of them, gone to their ſeveral Counties, 


to do (to be ſure) all the good that is recommended to 


| them in the ſpeech, London, I am told, is now very 


empty, for I cannot ſay ſo from knowledge. I vegetate 
wholly here. I walk and read a great deal, ride and 


_ feribble a little, according as my head allows, or my 


ſpirits prompt; to write any thing tolerable, the mind 
muſt be in a natural, proper diſpoſition ; provocatives, 


in that caſe, as well as in another, will only produce 


milexable, abortive performances. 
Now that you have (as I ſuppoſe) full leiſure enough; 


+28 wiſh you would give yourſelf the trouble, or rather 


the pleaſure, to do what I hinted to you ſome time ago; 
that is, to write ſhort memoirs of thoſe affairs which 
have either gone through your hands, or that have come 
to your certain knowledge, from the inglorious battle 
of Haſtenbeck, to the till more ſcandalous 'Treaty of 
Neutrality. Connect, at leaſt, if it be by ever ſo ſhort 
notes, the pieces and letters which you muſt neceſſarily 
have in your hands, and throw in the authentic anec- 

dotes that you have probably heard. You will be glad 
when you have done it now, and the reviving paſt ideas, 
in ſome order and method, will be an infinite comfort 
to you hereafter. I have a thouſand times regretted not 
having done ſo; it is at preſent, too late for me to be- 
gin, this is the right time for you, and your life is likely 


to be a buſy one. Would young men avail themſelves 


of the advice and experience of their old friends, they 
would find the utility in their youth, and the comfort 
of | 


EEE BE ED 
of it in their more advanced age ; bur they ſeldom con- 
ſider that, and you, leſs: than any body I ever Se 
May you ſoon grow wiſer! Adieu, 


1. cxiv. 


Blackheath, June the zoth, 17 58, | 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

HIS letter follows my laſt very cloſe; ; but I re- 
ceived yours of the 15th in the ſhort interval. 

| You did very well not to buy any Rheniſh, at the ex- 

orbitant price you mention, without farther directions; 
for both my brother and I think the money better than 
the wine, be the wine ever ſo good. We will content 
ourſelves with our ſtock in hand of humble Rheniſh, of 
about three ſhillings a bottle. However, pour la rarete 
du fait, I will lay out twelve ducats, for twelve bottles 
of the wine of 1665, by way of an eventual cordial, if 
you can obtain a ſenatus conſultum for it, Iam in no 
| hurry for it, ſo ſend it me only when you C can conve- 
niently; well packed up, Sentend. 1 88 
You will, I dare ſay, have leave to go to Caſſel; and 
if you do go, you will perhaps think it reaſonable;: that 

I, who was the adviſer of the journey, ſhould pay the 

expence of it. I think fo too, and therefore, if you go, 

I will remit the 1001. which you have calculated it at. 

You will find the Houſe of Caſſel the houſe of gladneſs; 
for Hanau is already, or muſt be ſoon, delivered of 1 its 

French gueſts, _ 

The Prince of Brunſwick's victory is, by all thi el 
ful, thought a chef d' auvre, worthy of Turenne, Conde, 
or the moſt illuſtrious human butchers. The French 

behaved better than at Roſbach, eſpecially the Cara- 

binters Royaux, who could not be entames. I wiſh the 


1 ſiege of Olmutz well over, and a victory after it; and 


that, 


— CC 
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that, with good news from America, which, I think, 
there is no reaſon to doubt of, muſt procure us a good 
peace at the end of the year. The Prince of Pruſlia's 
death is no public misfortune ; there was a jealouſy and 


_ alienation between the King and him, which could ne- 


ver have been made up between the poſſeſſor of the 
crown and the next heir to it. He will make ſomething 
of his nephew, il eft du bois dont on en fait. He is 
young enough to forgive, and to be forgiven, the m 
ſeſſion and the expectative, at leaſt for ſome years. 
Adieu! I am unwell, but affectionately yours. 


- 


LETTER CXV. 


Blackheath, July the 18th, 1) 55 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ESTERDAY I received your - letter of the 
Ath; and my laſt will have informed you that I 
had received your former, concerning the Rheniſh, a: 
bout which I gave you inſtructions. If vinum Meoſella- 


num eft omni tempore Janum, as the chapter of Treves aſ- 


ſerts, what muſt this vinum Rhenanum be, from its 
ſuperior ſtrength and age? It muſt be the univerſal 


panacea. 


Captain Howe is to ſail forthwith ſomewhere or ano- 
ther, with about 8000 land forces on board him; and 
what is much more, Edward the White Prince. It is 
yet a ſecret where they are going; but I think it is no 
ſecret, that what 16,000 men and a great fleet could 
not do, will not be done by 8000 men, and a much 
ſmaller fleet. About 8 500 horſe, foot, and dragoans, 
are embarking, as faſt as they can, for Embden, to re- 
inforce Prince Ferdinand's army; late, and few, to be 
ſure, but ſtill better than never, and none. The ope- 
rations in Morayia go on : flowly, and Olmutz ſeems to 


be 


O 18S JO © aa 
be a tough piece of work: I own I begin to be in pain 
for the King of Pruſſia; for the Ruſſians now march in 
earneſt, and Marechal Daun's army is certainly ſuperior 
in number to his. God ſend him a good delivery! 

You have a Daniſh army now in your neighbourhood, 
and they ſay a very fine one; 1 preſume you will go to 
ſee it, and, if you do, I would adviſe you to go when 
the Daniſh Monarch comes to review it himſelf; pour 

prendre Langue de ce Seigneur. The Rulers of the earth 
are all worth knowing; they ſuggeſt moral reflections: 
and the reſpect that one naturally has for God's Vicege- 
rents here on earth, is greatly increaſed by A 
with them. 

Your card-tables are gone, and 3 encloſe ſome 
ſuits of clothes, and ſome of theſe clothes encloſe 2 
letter. 

Your friend Lady * is gone into the country with 

her Lord, to negociate, coolly and at leiſure, their in- 
tended ſeparation. My Lady inſiſts upon my Lord's 
diſmiſſing the , as ruinous to his fortune; my 
Lord inſiſts, in his turn, upon my Lady's diſmiſing 
Lord *; my Lady replies, that that is unreaſonable, 
fince Lord“ * creates no expence to the family, but 
rather the contrary. My Lord confeſſes, that there is 
ſome weight in this argument; but then pleads ſenti- 
ment: my Lady ſays, a fiddleſtick for ſentiment, af- 
ter having been married fo long, How this matter 
will end, is in the womb of time, nam Fuit ante He- 
lenam. 

You did very well to write a congratulatory letter to 
Prince Ferdinand; ſuch attentions ate always right, and 
always repaid in ine way or other. | 
I am glad you have connected your negotiations NE 


' © anecdotes; and I hope, not with your uſual laconiſm. 


Adieu! Tours. 
LETTER 


= MY DEAR FRIEND, 
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Think the Court of Caſſel is more likely to make 
you a ſecond viſit at Hamburgh, than you are to re- 
turn theirs at Caſſel; and therefore, till that matter is 


= clearer, J ſhall not mention it to Lord Holderneſſe. 


By the King of Pruſſia's diſappointment in Wals, 
by the approach of the Ruſſians, and the intended 
march of Monſieur de Soubize to Hanover, the waters 


ſeem to me to be as much troubled as ever. Fe wois 


tres noir atiuellement ; 1 ſee ſwarms of Auſtrians, French, 


Imperialiſts, Swedes, and Ruſſians, in all near four hun- 


dred thouſand men, ſurrounding the King of Pruſua and 


Prince Ferdinand, who have about a third of that num- 
ber. Hitherto, they have only buzzed, but now I fear 8 


they will ſting. | 
The immediate danger of this country. is being aueh 


ed; for it has not ceaſed raining theſe three months, and | 
withal is extremely cold. This neither agrees with me 


in itſelf, nor in its conſequences; for it hinders me 


from taking my neceſſary exerciſe, and makes me very 
unwell, As my head is always the part offending, and 
is ſo at preſent, I will not do, like many N write 


without a 2 ”0 ajea. e 


* r 1 cxvll. 


| Blackheath, PE the 29th, 1158 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


* OUR Secretary's laſt letter SIRE me the good. 
news, that the fever had left you, and I will be- 


lieve that it has; but a e to it, of only two 


lines | 


. 


= mer your own- hong — * e . 
me more effectually of your recovery. An intermitting 


fever, in che intervals of the paroxyſms, would ſurely 
have allowed you to have written a very few lines with 
your own hand, to tell me how. you were; and till I receive 


«HD 


a letter (as ſhort” as you pleaſe) from yourlelt, I: ſhall 


- doubt of the exact truth of any other accounts. 


I ſend you no news, becauſe I have none; 5 ; 


Beeten Cherbourg, Sc. are po old ſtories; we expect 


a new one ſoon from Commodore Howe, but from 


5 whence we: know not. From Germany we hope ſor for 


8 good news; I confeſs I do not, I only wiſh-it. I. 
King of. Pruſſia is marched to fight; the Ruſſians, and [ 


believe will beat them, if they Rand ; but what then? 
What hall he do next, with the three hundred and 


fourſoore thouſand men, now actually at work upon 
him He wil do all that man can do, but at laſt i Jr 


| An. 4 


3 to . your leſs well les: you are, 


% order to be quite ſo: be very regular, rather longer 


- than you need; and then there will be no 0 Gan of 4 


y 


"Hs: Hog vie IP. „ 
7 85 35 my 


1 * r A xvi, 


Mx DEAR TE Try 


Received, with great pleaſure, your letter of the 22d 5 


Auguſt; for, by not having a line from you in your 
Secretary's two letters, I ſuſpected that you were worſe 
than he cared. to tell me; and ſo far I was in the right, 


hat your fever was more malignant than intermitting 


ones generally are; which ſeldom confine people to 
their bed, or at moſt only the days of the. paroxyſms, 
Now that, thank God, you are well again, though weak, 


do not be in too much haſte to be better and N + 
W een 


z 61 my 
S's * 


- Blackbeath, September the 30 1158. 
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leave that to nature, which, at your age, will reſtore 
both your health and ſtrength as ſoon as ſhe ſhould. Live 
cool for a time, and rather low, inſtead of king what 

they call heartening things: 7 

Your manner of making preſents i is CF et ſom Is . 
grandeur d ame d' un preux Chevalier. You depreciate 
their value, to prevent any returns for it is impoſſible 
thata wine which has counted ſo many Sindicks, that 
can only be delivered by a ſenatus conſultum, and is the 

| panacea of the North, ſhould be fold for a ducat a bot- 
fle, The lphium 2 the Romans, which was ſtored up 
in the public magazines, and only diſtributed by order 
of the magiſtrate, I dare ſay, coſt more; ſo that, I am 
convinced, your preſent is much more valuable than you 
would make it. 

Here I, am interrupted, by receiving. your letter of 
the 2 5th paſt. Tam glad that you are able to undertake 
your journey to Bremen; the motion, the air, the new 
ſeene, the every thing, will do you good, reh you 
manage yourſelf diſcreetly. 

Your bill for fifty pounds ſhall certainly be wecepied 
and paid; but, as in conſcience I think fifty pounds are 
too little, for ſeeing a live Landgrave, and eſpecially at 
Bremen, which this whole nation knows to be a very 
dear place, I ſhall, with your leave, add fifty more to 
them. By the way, when you ſee the Princeſs Royal of 
Caſſel, be ſure to tell her how ſenſible you are of the fa- 
vourable and too partial teſtimony, which you _ ſhe 
wrote of you to Princeſs Amelia. 

The King of Pruſſia has had the victory, which! A+ 
in ſome meaſure, foretold; and as he has taken Ja Cuiſſe 
Militaire, I preſume -Meſſieurs les Ruſſes ſont hors de combat 
pour cette campagne ; for point d' argent, point de Suiſſe, is 


_ + not. truer of the laudable Helvetic body, than pornt d' ar- 


gent, point de Ruſſe, is of the ſavages of the Two Ruſlias, 


not gxcepting the Autocratice of them both. e at 
| 1 be- Y 
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I believe, ſtands next in his Pruſſian Majeſty's liſt to be 
beaten that is, if he will ſtand ; as the Prince de Sou 
bize does in Prince Ferdinand's, upon the ſame eondi- 
tion. If both theſe things happen, which is by no means 
Improbable, we may hope for a tolerable peace this win. 
ter; for, au bout du compte, the King of Pruſſia cannot 
hold out another year; and therefore he ſhould make 
the beſt of theſe favourable Wen by way of _—_ 
tiation. | 

I think 1 have written a great deal, with an actual 
giddineſs of head upon me. So adieu. 

I am glad you have received my letter of the Ides of 


July. N 


* + 


LETTER en. 


Blackheathz September the on * 5 
Mr Dran FRIEND, 


HIS letter ſhall be ſhort, being only an wins 
tory note upon my laſt; for I am not learned 
| a not yet dull enough, to make my comment 
much longer than my text. I told you then, in my for- 
mer letter, that with your leave, (which I will ſuppoſe 
granted) I would add fifty pounds to your draught for 
| that ſum; now leſt you ſhould miſunderſtand this, and 
wait for the remittance of that additional- fifty from 
hence, know then my meaning was, that you ſhould 
likewiſe draw upon me for it when you pleaſe, Whieh, 
I preſume, will be more convenient to you. 
Let the pedants, whoſe buſineſs it is to believe ber 
or the poets, whoſe trade it is to invent them, match 
the King of Pruſſia with a hero, in ancient or modern 
ſtory, if they can. He diſgraces hiſtory, | and makes 
one give ſome credit to romances. e Juba 


: does not now ſeem fo abſurd as formerly. 354% 
it Ff 2 | I hh. 
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| I have been extremely ill this whole ſummer; but am 
now ſomething better: however, I perceive, que Pefpris 
et le corps baiſſent; the former is the laſt thing that any 
body will tell me, or own when I tell it Sans but. = 
know it is true, Adieu. | 


| 1 1 | oh 96 ONT = - 


| | Blackheath, September 226, 1758. 
b VI DEAR FRIEND, 

Have received no letter from you, ſince you left 
| Hamburgh ; [ preſume that you are perfectly reco- 
vered, but it might not have been improper to have 

told me ſo. I am worſe and worſe, weaker and weaker 
every day; for which reaſon I ſhall leave this place next 
Monday, and ſet out for Bath a few days afterwards. I 
ſhould not take all this trouble merely to prolong the 
fag-end of a life, from which I can expect no pleaſure, 
and others no utility; but the cure, or at leaſt the miti- 
gation, of thoſe phyſical ills which make that life 
a load, while it does laſt, is worth "4 trouble and at- 

tention. ; 28 
Me are come off — ſcurvily "Sin our 3 at- 
tempt upon St. Malo; it is our laſt for this ſeaſon; and, 
in my mind, ſhould be our laſt for ever, unleſs we were 
to ſend fo great a ſea and land force, as to give us a 
moral certainty of taking ſome place of great importance, | 
ſuch as Breſt, Rochefort, or Toulon. 
Monſieur Minchauſen embarked yeſterday, as be aid, | 
for Prince-Ferdinand's army; but as it is not generally 
thought that his military ſkill can be of any great uſe to 
that Prince, people conjecture, that his buſineſs muſt 
be of a very different nature, and ſuſpect ſeparate nego- 
tiations, neutralities, and what not. Kniphauſen does 
not reliſh 1 it in che leaſt, and is by no means ſatisfied 
| with 


%o Hiss ao Ab 
with the reaſons that have been given him for it. Be- 
fore he can arrive there, Ireckon that ſomething deciſive 
will have paſſed in Saxony: if to the diſadvantage of 
the King of Pruſſia, he is cruſhed; but if, on the contra 
ry, he ſhould get a complete victory (and he does not get 
half victories) over the Auſtrians, the winter may pro- 
bably produce him and us a reaſonable peace. I look 
upon Ruſſia as hors de combat for ſome time; France is 
certainly ſick of the war, under an unambitious King, 

and an incapable Miniſtry, if there is one at all: and, 
unaſſiſted by thoſe two powers, the Empreſs Queen had 
better be quiet. Were any other man in the ſituation 
of the King of Pruſſia, I ſhould not heſitate to pronounce 
him ruined ;. but he is ſuch a prodigy of a man, that I 
will only ſay, 1 fear he will 'be ruined. It is oy this time 
__ decided. 07 1! 
' Your Caſſel Court at Nene is, I N not very 
ſplendid, money muſt be wanting; but, however, I dare 
ſay, their table is always good, for the Landgrave'is a 


Gourmand; and as you are domeſtic there, you may be 


ſo too, and recruit your RAG of fleſh from your fever; 
ou do not recruit too faſt, e | 


LETTER Cx 


MX DEAR FRIEND, 


I Am ſorry to find that you hade return bei your ola | 
I but, to ſay the truth, you in ſome meaſure. deſerved 
it, for not carrying Dr, Middleton's bark and preſcrip- 


tion with you. I foreſaw that you would think yourſelf 


cured too ſoon, and gave you warning of it; but by-goues 
are by-gones, as Chartres, when he was dying, ſaid of his 
ſins ; let us look forwards. You did very prudently to 
return to Hamburgh, to good bark, and, I hope, a good - 


pbylician. Make all ſure there before you flir from 


Fig thence, 


London, STE been. 7 55 ; 


* . 
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thence, notwithſtanding the requeſts or commands of all 
the Pringeſſes in Europe; I mean a month at leaſt, taking 
the-bark even to ſupererogation, that is, ſome time longer 
than Dr. Middleton requires; for, I preſume, you are 
got over your childiſhneſs about taſtes, and are ſenſible 
that: your health deſerves more attention than your palate. 
When you ſhall be thus re-eſtabliſhed, I approve of your 
returning to Bremen; and, indeed, you cannot well avoid 
it, both with regard to your promiſe, and to the diſtinc- 
tion 5 200 which e _— "ow received by the Wau 
family. 

Nom to the Ather 5 inf your letthr.” Lord Holder- 
neſſe has been extremely civil to you, in ſending you, 
all * own hand, ſuch obliging offers of his ſer- 

vice. The hint is plain, that he will (in caſe you deſire 
by e you leave to come home for ſome time; ſo 
that the ſingle queſtion is, Whether you ſhould deſire it 
or not, ai. It will be two months before you can poſſi- 
bly undertake the journey, whether by ſea or by land. 

either way it would be a troubleſome and dangerous one 
for a convalgſcent, in the rigour of the month of Novem- 
ber; you could drink no mineral waters here in that ſea- 
ſon, nor are any mineral waters proper in your caſe, be- 
ing all of them heating. except Seltzer's; then, what 
would do you more harm than all medicines could do 
you good, would be the peſtilential vapours of the Houſe 
of Commons, in long and crowded days, of which there 
will probably be many this ſeſſion; where your attend- 
ance, if here, will neceſſarily be required. 1 compare 
St, ee 8 nee upon wee to la Kante det 
Cane. 
dener may be the Ga 4. the War now, negotiati- 
ons will certainly be ſtirring; all the winter, and of thoſe, 
the northern ones, you are ſenſible, are not the leaſt im- 
portant : in theſe, if at Hamburgh, you will probably 
have your ſhare, and perhaps a meritorious one, Up- 
ON 
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on the whole, therefore, I would N you to write a 
very civil letter to Lord Holderneſſe ; p and to tell him, 
that, though you cannot hope to be of any uſe to his Ma- 
jeſty's affairs any where, yet, in the preſent unſettled 
Rate of the North, it is poſſible that unforeſeen accidents 
may throw it in your way to be of ſome little ſervice, 
and that you would not willingly be out of the way of 
thoſe accidents; but that you ſhall be moſt extremely 
obliged to his Lordſhip, if he will procure you his Ma- 
jeſty's gracious permiſſion, to return for a few months in 
the ſpring, when probably affairs will be more ſettled 
one way or another, When things tend nearer to 2 ſet- 
tlement, and that Germany, from the want of money or 
men, or both, breathes peace more than war, I ſhall ſoli- 
cit Burriſh's commiſſion for you, which is one of the moſt 
agreeable ones in his Majeſty's gift; and I ſhall by no 
means deſpair of ſucceſs, Now that I have given you 
my opinion upon this affair, which does not make a dif- 
ference of above three months, or four at moſt, I would 
not be underſtood to mean to force your own, if it 
ſhould happen to be different from mine; but mine, I 
think, is more both for your health and your intereſt. 
However, do as you pleaſe ; may you in this, and every 
thing e do for the beſt! ſo God bleſs you. 


* v 1 
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"Pi Oftober the 18th, 1758. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Received by the ſame poſt your two letters of” the 
29th paſt, and of the 3d inſtant. The laſt tells me, 
that you are perfectly recovered ; and your reſolution of 
going to Bremen in three or four days proves it; for 
ſurely you would not undertake that journey a ſecond 
time, and at this ſeaſon of the year, without feeling your 
| Ff4 22 Ron 
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health folidly reſtored ; however, in all events, I hope you 


have taken a proviſion of good bark with you. I think 
your attention to her Royal Highneſs may be of uſe to 
you here; and indeed all attentions, to all forts of peo- 
ple, are always repaid in ſome way or other; though 
real obligations are not. For inſtance , Lord Titchfield, 
who has been with you at Hamburgh, has written an ac- 
count to the Duke and Dutcheſs of Portland, who are 
here, of the civilities you ſhowed him; which he is much 
pleaſed, and they delighted with. At this rate, if you 
do not take care, you will get the unmanly -reputation 
of a well-bred man; and your n ons ua Troe; 
will difown you 

| TI have received, and raſted of your preſent ; whictts is 
a tres grand vin, but more cordial to the ſtomach than 
pleaſant to the palate. I keep it as phyſic, only to take 
_ occaſionally, in little diſorders of my ſtomach; and in 
thoſe caſes, I believe, it is wholſomer than baer cor 
dials. | 

I have been now band a fortnight; and: though) I am 
rather better than when I came, I am till far from well. 
My head is giddier than becomes a head of my age; 
and my ſtomach has not recovered its retentive faculty. 
Leaning forwards, particularly to write, does not at pre» 
ſent agree yith, Toon 
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Bath, Ocber the 198 1758. 
MY DFAR FRIEND, 

OUR letter has.quieted my . bor I find by 

it, that you are as well recovered as you could be 

in ſo ſhort a time. It is your buſineſs now, to keep your- 
ſelf well, by ſcrupulouſly following Dr. Middleton's di- 

rections, He ſeems to be a rational and knowing man, 
AP a 


TO HAS SON 4 


** ad ſteel are, unqueſtjonably, the proper medicines 
for your caſe ; but, as they are alteratives, you muſt 
take them for a very long time, ſix months at leaſt, 
and then drink chalybeate waters. I am fully perſuad- 
ed, that this was your original complaint in Carniola; 
which thoſe ignorant phyſicians called, in their jargon, 
Arthritis vaga, and treated as ſuch. But now, that the 
true cauſe. of your illneſs is diſcovered, I flatter myſelf, 
that with time and patience. on your part, you will be 
radically cured ; but, I repeat it again, it muſt be by a 
long and interri_tca courſe of thoſe alterative medi- 
cines abovementioned. They have no taſte; but if t 
had a bad one, I will not now ſuppoſe you ſuch a child, 
as to let the frowardneſs of your palate interfere in the 
leaſt, with the recovery or enjoyment. of health. The 
latter deſerves the utmoſt attention of the moſt rational 
man; the former is only the proper N * the « care 
of adainty, frivolous woman. Ft: ? 
The run of luck, which ſome time ago we were in, 
ſeems now to be turned againſt us. Oberg is complete- 
ly routed; his Pruſſian Majeſty was ſurprized, (which 1 
am ſarprized at) and had rather the worſt of it. I am 
in ſome pain for Prince Ferdinand; as I take it for grant- 
ed, that the detachment from Martchal: de Contade's 
army, which enabled Prince Soubize to beat Oberg, 
vill immediately return to the grand army, and then it 
will be infinitely ſuperior. Nor do I ſee where Prince 
Ferdinand can take his winter-quarters, unleſs he retires 
to Hanover; and that I do not take to be at preſent the 
land of 'Canaan. Our ſecond expedition to St. Malo, 1 
cannot call ſo much an unlucky, as an ill conducted one; 
as was alſo Abercrombie's affair in America. Mais il 
n'y a pas de petite perte qui revient ſouuent; and all theſe 
accidents, put together, make a conſiderable ſum total. 
{ have found fo little good by theſe waters, that I do 
not intend to ſtay here above a week longer: and then 


remove 
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remove my crazy body to London, which is ihe moſt 
convenient place, either to live or die in. 

I cannot expect active health any where; you may, 


with common care and prudence, expect it every where; 
and God grant that you may have it! Adieu. 


e cxxiv. 


N London, November the 2h, 77 58. | 
MY DEAR: FRIEND, Ed 
OU did well to think of Prince Ferdinand's rib 
bon, which, I confeſs, I did not; and I am glad to 
find you thinking ſo far before hand. It would be a 
pretty commiſſion, -and I will accingere me to procure it 
you. The only competition I fear, is that of General 
Yorke, in caſe Prince Ferdinand ſhould paſs any time 
with his brother at the Hague, which is not unlikely, 
ſince he cannot go to Brunſwick to his eldeſt Aotden | 
upon account of their ſimulated quarrel. 
l fear the piece is at an end with the King of Pruſſia, 
and he may ſay ilicet; I am ſure he may perſonally ſay 
plaudite. Warm work is expected this ſeſſion of Parliament, 


about continent and no continent: ſome think Mr. Pitt 


too continent, others too little .o; but a little time, as 
the news· papers moſt Fe and truly able, will 
clear up theſe matters. 

The King has been ill; but bis illneſs has terminated 
bo good fit of the gout, with which he is ſtill confined, 
It: was generally thought that he would have died, and 
for a very good reaſon ; for the oldeſt lion in the Tower, 
much about the King's age, died a fortnight ago. This 
extravagancy, I can aſſure you, was believed by many 

above peuple. So wild and een is the human 


mind ! | 
| Take | 


TO HIS SON, © agg 
Take care of your health, as much as you can; for, 
10 be, or not to be, is a queſtion of much e n 
in ao as nd; than to be of not to be wy N 


4 % K K . cxxv. 


| London, December the I 5th 17 58, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


We: is a great while ſince 1 heard e on SR I hope 


that good, not ill health, has been the occaſion of this 
ſilence; I will ſuppoſe you. have been, or are Kill «thre: 


men, and engroſſed by your Heſſian friends. 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick is moſt . to | 


have the Garter, and 1 think I have ſecured you the ho- 
nour of putting it on. When I ſay fecured, I mean it in 
the ſenſe in which that word ſhould. always be under- 
ſtood at Courts, and that is inſecurely.,. 1 have a-promiſe, 
but that is not caution. burgeoſe., In all events, do not 
mention it to any mortal, becauſe there is always a de- 
gree of ridicule that attends a diſappointment, though 
often very unjuſtly, if the expectation was reaſonably 
grounded; however, it is certainly moſt prudent not to 
communicate, prematurely, one's hopes or one's fears. 
I cannot tell you when Prince Ferdinand will have it; 
though there are ſo many candidates for the other two 
vacant Garters, that I believe he will have his ſoon; and 
by himſelf, the others muſt wait till a third, or rather a 
fourth vacancy: Lord Rockingham and Lord Holder- 


neſſe are ſecure; Lord Temple puſhes ſtrongly, but, 


believe, is not ſecure. This commiſſion for dubbing a 
Knight, and ſo diſtinguiſhed a one, will be a very agree- 
able and creditable one for you, et i faut vous en ac- 
guitter galamment. In the days of ancient chivalry, people 
were very nice, who they would be knighted by ; and, 
if I do not miſtake, Francis the Firſt would only be 

_ knighted 
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- knighted by the Chevalier Bayard, qui erat preux Cheva- 
lier et ſans reprocbe; and no doubt but it will be recorded, 
dans les archives de la Maiſon de Brunſwick, that Prince 


Ferdinand received the honour of knighthood from your 


hands. 

The eſtimates for the expence of the year 1159 are 
made up; I have ſeen them; and what do you think they 
amount to? No leſs than wales millions three hundred 
thouſand pounds, A moſt incredible ſum, and yet al- 
ready all ſubſcribed, and even more offered ! The una- 
nimity in the Houſe of Commons, in voting ſuch a ſur, 
and ſuch forces, both by ſea and land, is not lefs aſto- 
niſhing. en e is Mr. Pitt's hs and it is 5 marvellous i in 
our eyes. | 5 

The King & of Pruſſia "OE nothing more to as this years 
and, the next, he muſt begin where he has left off. 
wiſh he would employ this winter in concluding a . 
rate peace with the Electer of Saxony; which would 


give him more elbow room, to act againſt France and 


the Queen of Hungary, and put an end at once to the 
proceedings of the Diet, and the army of the Empire; 
for then no Eſtate of the Empire would be invaded by 
a co-Eſtate, and France, the faithful and diſintereſted 
garantee of the Treaty of Weſtphalia, would have nopre- 
tence to continue its armies there. 1 ſhould think that 
his Poliſh Majeſty, and his Governor Comte Brühl, muſt 
de pretty weary of being fugitives in Poland, where 
they are hated, and of being ravaged in Saxony. This 
reverie of mine, I hope, will be tried, and I wiſh it gr 
Wweceed, Good night, and God bleſs you. 


LETTER 


"ORE" urs % 


* * 1 T K R cv. 


- lier e New Year's Da I 
MY DEAR FRIEND, ; * 759. 


M OLTT e felici, en I have Fa upon chat fubjed, 
one truth being Ki, upon the moſt lying day in 
the whole Year. de + 

I have now before me your. laſt ns, of the 21ſt De- 
cember, which l am glad to find is a bill of health; but, 
however, do not preſume too much upon it, but obey 
and honour your Tais, that * days may * long 
in the land.” _ 

Since my laſt, I have heard nothing more concerning 
the Ribband; but I take it for granted, it will be diſ- 
poſed of ſoon. By the way, upon reflection, I am not 
ſure that any body but a Knight can, according to form 
be employed to make a Knight. I remember, that Sir 
Clement Cotterel was ſent to Holland, to dubb the late 
Prince of Orange, only becauſe he was a Knight him- 
ſelf; and I know that the proxies of Knights, who can- 
not attend their own inſtallations, muſt always be 
Knights. This did not occur to me before, and perhaps 
will not to the perſon who was to recommend you; I am 
fare I will not ſtir it; and 1 only mention it now, that 
that you may be in all events propeſer for the een 

ment, if it ſhould happen. | 
_G** is exceedingly. flattered ich: your. account, 
_ that three thouſand /of his countrymen, all as little as 
himſelf, ſhould be thought a ſufficient guard. upon three-. 
and-twenty thouſand of all the nations in Europe; not 
that he thinks himſelf, by any means, a little man, for 
when he would deſcribe a tall, handſome man, he raiſes 
bimſelf up at leaſt half an inch to repreſent him. 

The private news from Hamburgh | is, that his Majeſ- 5 


ty 's Reſident there is woundily in love with Madame 
* * 
25 8 
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; if this be true, God ſend him rather than her, 
a good delivery. She muſt be trennte at this ſeaſon, and 


therefore I think you ſhould be ſo too; ſo draw won 


me; 'as ſoon as you pleaſe, for one hundred pounds. 
Here is nothing new, except the unanimity with 
which the Parliament gives away-a dozen of millions 
ſterling ; and the unanimity of the Public is as great in 
approving of it, which has ſtifled the uſual eg and 


| OP hi argumentations. 


Cardinal Bernis's diſgrace 1s as lungen and Mcp erte 
as little underſtood, as his elevation was. I have ſeen 
his poems, printed at Paris, not by a friend, I dare ſay, 
and, to judge by them, I humbly conceive his Eminen- 
cy is a p—y. I will ſay nothing of that excellent head- 
piece that madehim, and unmade him, 1 in the lame month, 
except O King, live for ever. 

_ Good nien to you, wanne you Paſs i it with, 


LETTER cx v. 


Tt, London, Februar the 2d, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . | 

Am now (what I have very ſeldom bas n) two lean 
in your debt: the reaſon was, that my head, like 


many other heads, has frequently taken a wrong turn; 


in which caſe, writing is painful to me, and therefore 
cannot be very pleaſant to my readers. 

I wiſh you would (while you have ſo good an oppor- 
tunity, as you have, at Hamburgh) make yourſelf per- 
fectly maſter of that dull, but very uſeful knowledge, 
the Courſe of Exchange, and the cauſes of its almoſt per- 
petual variations; the value and. relation of different 
Coins, the Specie, the Banco, Uſances, Agio, and a 
thouſand other particulars. You may with eaſe learn, 
and you will be very glad when you have learned them; 
for, in your buſmeſs, that fort of knowledge will often 
prove neceſſary, 

I hear 


I Wi „ more in; Prince 88 Garter: 


that he will have one is very certain; but when, 1 be- 


| heve, is very uncertain; all the other poſtulants want- 
ing to be dubbed at the ſame time, which cannot be, as 
there is not ribband enough for them. 

If the Ruſſians move in time, and in earneſt, there 
will be an end of our hopes and of our armies in Ger- 


many: three ſuch mill-ſtones as Ruſſia, France, and 


Auſtria, muſt, ſooner or later in the courſe of the year, 
grind his Pruſſian Majeſty down to a mere Margrave of 


Brandenburgh. But I have always ſome hopes of a 


change under a Gunarchy * , where whim and humour 
commonly prevail, reaſon very ſeldom, and then only 
by a lucky miſtaxe. 

except the incomparable fair one of Hamburgh, that 


: | prodigy of beauty, and paragon of good ſenſe, who has 


enſlaved your mind, and inflamed your heart. If ſhe is 
as well étrennbe as you ſay ſhe ſhall, you will be ſoon out 
of her chains; for I have, by long experience, found 
women to be like Telepniß s ſpear, if one end kills the 
other cures. 

There never was ſo quiet, nor ſo ſilent a ſeſſion of Par- 


liament as the preſent: Mr. Pitt declares only what he 


would have them do, and they do it nemine contradicente, 
Mr. Viner only excepted. ER TY 
Dutcheſs Hamilton is to be married, to-morrow, to 
Colonel Campbell, the ſon of General Campbell, whs 
will ſome day or another be Duke of Argyle, and have 
the eſtate, She Ae the Duke of e for 
| him. 
Here is a report, but [believe a very groundleſs one, 
that your old acquaintance, the fair Madame 0, is 
run away from her huſband, with a jeweller, that &@ren- 
nes her, and is come over here; but I dare ſay it is ſome 
miſtake, or perhaps a lie. Adieu! God bleſs you. 


* Derived from the Greek word Torn, a woman, and means Fe- 


male Government, | 
| LETTER 


ee ae ea 
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LETTER cx, 


58 London, February the 27th, I 5 59. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

IN your laſt letter of the 7th, you 3 me, ost 

| unjuſtly, of being in arrears in my corteſpondence; 
whereas, if our epiſtolary accounts were fairly liquidat- 
ed, I believe you would be brought in conſiderably 
debtor. I do not ſee how any bf my letters to you can 
miſcarry, unleſs your office packet miſcarries too, for I 
always ſend them to the office. Moreover, I might have 
a juſtifiable excuſe for writing to you ſeldomer than 
_ uſual, for to be ſure there never was a period of time, 
in the middle of a winter, and the Parliament fitting, 
that ſupplied ſo little matter for a letter. Near twelve 
millions have been granted this year, not only nemine 
contradicente, but nemine quicquid dicente. The proper of- 
ficers bring in the eſtimates; it is taken for granted 
that they are neceſſary, and frugal; the Members go to 
dinner, and leave Mr. Weſt and Mr. Martin to do the 
reſt. 

I preſume you have ſeer the little poem of the Coun- 85 
try Laſs, by Soame Jenyns, for it was in the Chronicle; 
as was alſo an anſwer to it, from the Monitor. They 
are neither of them bad performances; the firſt is the 
neateſt, and the plan of the ſecond has the moſt in ven- 
tion. I ſend you none of thoſe pieces volantes in my let- 
ters, becauſe they are all printed in one or other of the 
news- papers, particularly the Chronicles; and I ſuppoſe 
that you and others have all thoſe papers amongſt you 
at Hamburgh; in which caſe it would be only putting 
you to the unneceſſary expence of double poſtage. 

Il find you are ſanguine about the King of Pruſſia this 
year; | allow his army will be what you ſay ; but what 


will 
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a that 8 vis a vis French, Auſtrians, Imper ialiſts, 


Swedes, and Ruſſians, who muſt amount to more than 


double that number? Were the inequality leſs, I would 
allow for the King of Pruſſia's being ſo much igſe agmen 
as pretty nearly to balance the account. In war, num- 


bers are generally my omens; and I confeſs, that in 


Germany they ſeem not happy ones this year. In Ames 
rica, I think, we are ſure of ſuceeſs, and great ſucceſs; 


but how we ſhall be able to n balance, as they 


call it, between good ſucceſs there, and ill ſucceſs upon 
the continent, fo as to come at a peace, is more than 1 
can diſcover. 

Lady Cheſterfield . you her connþliginnly and 
thanks you for your offer; but declines troubling you, 
being diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of Madame Mün- 
chauſen's and Mifs Chetwynd's commiſſions; the formet 
for beef, and the latter for gloves ; neither of which 
have yet been executed, to the diſſatisfaction of m 
HO 


LETTER EXKIKs 


London, March the . 1759. | 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HAVE now your letter of the 20th vaſt lying before 
me, by which you deſpond, in my opinion too ſoon, 
of dubbing your Prince; for he moſt certainly will 


have the Garter ; and he will as probably have it before | 


the campaign opens, as after. His campaign muſt, I 
doubt, at beſt, be a defenſive one; and he will ſhow 
great ſkill in making it ſuch ; for, according to my cal- 
culation, his enemies will be at [eaſt double his number. 
Their troops, indeed, may perhaps be worſe than his; 
but then their number will make up that defect, as it 
will enable them to undertake different operations at 
the ſame time. I cannot think that the King of Den- 


Vor. Il; Gg mark 
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mark will take a part in the preſent war; which be can- 
not do without great poſſible danger: and he is well 
paid by France for his neutrality; is ſafe, let what will 
turn out; and, in the mean time, carries on his com- 
merce with great advantage and ſecurity: fo that the 
conſideration will not retard your vifit to your own 


country, whenever you have leave to return, and that 


your own arrangemens will allow you. A ſhort abſence 
animates a tender paſſion, et Jon ne recule que pour mieus 
ſauter, eſpecially in the ſummer months, ſo that I would 
adviſe you to begin your journey in May, and continue 
your abſence from the dear object of your vows till af- 
ter the dog-days, when love is ſaid to be unwholeſome. 
We have been diſappointed at Martinico; I wiſh we 
may not be fo at Guadaloupe, though we are landed 
there; for many difficulties muſt be got over, before we 
can be in poſſeſſion of the whole ifland. A propos de bottes ; 
you make uſe of two Spaniſh words, very properly, in 


your letter; were [ you, I would learn the Spaniſh lan- 


guage, if there were a Spaniard at Hamburgh who 
could teach me; and then you would be maſter of all 
the European languages that are uſeful; and, in my 
mind, it is very convenient, if not neceſſary, for a pub- 


lic man to underſtand them all; and not to be obliged 
to have recourſe to an interpreter, for thoſe papers that 


chance or buſineſs may throw in his way. I learned 
Spaniſh when I was older than you; convinced, by ex- 
periedce, that, in every thing poſſible, it was better to truſt 
to one's ſelf, than to any other body whatſoever, In- 
terpreters, as well as relators, are often unfaithful, and 
ſtill oftener incorrect, puzziing, and blundering. In 
fhort, let it be your maxim, through life, to know all you 


can know, yourſelf; and never to'truſt implicitly to the 
informations of others. This rule has been of infinite 


ſervice to me, in the courſe of my life. 


Jam 
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for. rather better than I was; which I owe not to 
wy phyſicians, but to an aſs and a cow, who nouriſh 
me, between them, very plentifully and v holeſomely; 


in the morning the aſs is my nurſe, at night the cow ; 


and I have juſt now bought a milch goat, which is to 
graze, and nurſe me at Blackheath. I do not know 
what may come of this latter, and I am not without ap- 
prehenſions that it may make a ſatyr of me; but, ſhould 
1 find that obſcene diſpoſition growing upon me, I will 
check it in time, for fear of endangering my life and 
character by rapes, And ſo we. heartily bid you fare- 
wel. | | 


L TF 


| 8 London, Marth the zoth; 17 59. 
MY DEAR FRIEND; © | CE PI > 
Do not like theſe frequent, however ſhort, returns 
of your Illneſs; for I doubt they imply either want 
of ſkill in your phyſician, or want of care in his patient. 
Rhubarb, ſoap; and chalybeate medicines and waters, 
are almoſt always ſpecifics for obſtructions of the liver; 
but then à very exact regimen is neceſſary, and that for 
a long continuance. Acids are good for you, but you 
do not love them; and ſweet things are bad for you, 
and you do love them. There is another thing very 
bad for you, and J fear you love it too much: When 
1 was in Holland, I had a flow fever, that hung: upon 
me a great while; I conſulted Boerhaave, who preſerib- 
ed me what 1 fappoſe: was proper; for it cured me; but 
he added, by way of poſtſeript to his preſcripeton; Vo- 
uus rarius colatur? which I obſerved, and ow" h that 
made the medicines more effectual. 
doubt we ſhall be mutvally difappointed in our 
hopes of ſeeing one another this ſpring, as I believe you 
wit find, by 2 letter which you will receive; &t the fare 
| 2 8 5 . time 
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time with this, from Lord Holderneſſe; but as Lord 
Holderneſſe will not tell you all, I will, between you 
and me, ſupply that defect. I muſt do him the juſtice 
to ſay, that he has acted in the moſt kind and friendly 
manner poſſible to us both. When the King read your 
letter, in which you defired leave to return, for the fake 
of drinking the Tunbridge waters, he ſaid, If he wants 
ſteel waters, thoſe of Pyrmont are better than Tun- 
bridge, and he can have them very freſh at Hamburgh. 
I would rather he had aſked to come laſt autumn, and 
had paſſed the winter here; for, if he returns now, I 
| ſhall have nobody in thoſe quarters to inform me of what 

paſſes; and yet it will be a very buſy and important 
ſcene. Lord Holderneſſe, who found that it would not 
be liked, refolved to puſh it no farther; and replied, 
he was very ſure, that, when you knew his Majeſtyhad | 
the leaſt objection to your return, at this time, you 
would think of it no longer; and he owned that he 
(Lord Holderneſſe) had given you encouragement for this 
application, laſt year, then thinking and hoping that 
there would be little occaſion for your preſence at Ham- 
burgh this year. Lord Holderneſſe will only tell you, 
in his letter, that, as he had ſome reafon to believe, his 
moving this matter would be diſagreeable to the King, 
he reſolved, for your ſake, not to mention it. You 
muſt anſwer his letter upon that foot ſingly, and thank 
nim for this mark of his friendſhip; for he has really 
acted as your friend. I make no doubt of your having - 
willing leave to return in autumn, for the whole winter. 
In the mean time, make the beſt of your % Jour where 
you are; drink the Pyrmont waters, and no wine but 
Rheniſh, which, in your caſe, is the only proper one 
for you. 

Next week, Mr. Harte will ſend you his Guſtavus 
Adolphus, in two quartos; it will contain many new 
particulars of the life of that real hero, as he has had 

abundant 
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abundant and authentic materials which have never yet 
appeared. It will, upon the whole, be a curious and 
valuable hiſtory ; though, between you and me, I could 
have wiſhed that he had been more correct and elegant 
in his ſtyle, You will find it dedicated to one of your 
acquaintance, who was forced to prune the luxuriant 
praiſes beſtowed upon him, and yet has left enough of 
all conſcience to fatisfy a_reaſonable man. Harte has 
been very much out of order, theſe laſt three or four 
months, but is not the leſs intent upon ſowing his Lu- 
cerne, of which he had fix crops laſt year, to his infi- 
nite joy, and, as he ſays, profit, As a gardener, I 
ſhall probably have as much joy, though not quite fo 
much profit, by thirty. or forty ſhillings; for there is 
the greateſt promiſe of fruit this year, at Blackheath, 
that ever I ſaw in my life. Vertumnus and Pomona 


have been very propitious to me; as for Priapus, that 


tremendous garden God, as I no longer invoke him; I 
connot expect his protection from the birds and the 
thieves. 

Adieu! x will conclude like a redn, Levius fi pa- 
tientii ine corrigere #: nefas. | 


LETTER XXXL 


London, April the 16th, 17 59. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

IT H humble ſubmiſſion to you, I ill ag that 

if Prince Ferdinand can make a defenſive cam- 

paign this year, he will have done a great deal; conſi- 
dering the great inequality of numbers. The little ad- 
vantages, of taking a regiment or two priſoners, or cut- 
ting another to pieces, are but trifling articles in the 
great account; they are only the pence, the pounds are 
yet to come; and I take it for granted, that neither the 
G 3 5 French, 
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French, nor the Court of Vienna, will have Je dimenti 
of their main object, which is unqueſtionably Hanover; 
for that 1s the Summa ſummarum ; and they will certainly 
take care to draw a force together for this purpoſe, too 
great for any that Prince Ferdinand has, or can have, 
to oppoſe them. In ſhort, mark the end on't, j'en au- 
gure mal. If France, Auſtria, the Empire, Ruſſia and 
Sweden, are not, at long run, too hard for the two 
Electors of Hanover and Erwndenbirgh; there muſt be 
ſome inviſible power, ſome tutelar D-ities, that miracu- 
louſly interpoſe in favour of the latter. | 
You encourage me to accept all the powers that goats, 
aſſes, and bulls, can give me, by engaging for my not 
mak ing an ill uſe of them; but I own, I cannot help 
diſtruſting myſelf a little, or rather human nature; for 
it is an old and very true obſervation, that there are 
miſers of money, but none of power; and the non-uſe 
of the one, and the abuſe of the other, increaſe 1 in mn 
portion to their quantity. 2 | 
Iam very forry to tell you, that Harte's Guſtavus Adol- 
phus does not take at all, and confequently ſells very 
little: it is certainly informing, and full of good mat- 
ter; but it is as certain too, that the ſtyle is execrable: 
where the devil he picked it up, I cannot conceive, for 
it is a bad ſtyle, of a new and ſingular kind; it is full 
of Latiniſms, Galiciſms, Germaniſms, and al iſmis but 
Angliciſms; in ſome places pompous, in others vulgar 
and low. Surely, before the end of the world, people, 
and you in particular, will diſcover, that the manner, in 
every thing, is at leaſt as important as the matter; and 
that the latter never can pleaſe, without a good degree 
of elegancy in the former. This holds true in every 
thing in life: in writing, converſing, buſineſs, the help 
of the Graces is abſolutely neceſſary; and whoever vain- 
ly thinks himſelf above them, will find he 1s miſtaken, 
when it will be too late to court them, for they will not 
come 


| 


e e e e eee eee, eee 
2 — 2 — — 


O HAS 
come to ſtrangers of an advanced age. There is an Hiſ. 
tory lately come out, of the Reign of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and her ſon (no matter by whom) King James, 
written by one Robertſon, a Scotchman, whichi for clear- 
neſs, purity, and dignity of ſtyle, I will not ſeruple to 
compare with the beſt hiſtorians extant, not excepting 
Davila, Guicciardizi, and perhaps Livy. Its ſucceſs 


has conſequently been great, and a ſecond edition is al- 


ready publiſhed, and bought up. I take it for granted, 


: or Bo is to be had, or at leaſt borrowed, at gy 


or I would fend it you, 


I hope you drink the ban waters every morning. 
The health of the mind depends ſo much upon the 
health of the body, that the latter deſerves the utmoſt 
attention, independently of the ſenſes. God fo EY 
a bigs We — of both! Adieu. N 


LETTER CXXXU. 


| | London, April the 270, 1755 
urn DEAR FRIEND, 85 
Have received your | two letters of the 10h N I 3th, 
by the laſt mail; and 1 will. begin my anſwer to 


them, by obſerving to you, that a wiſe man, without 
being a, Stoic, conſiders, in all misfortunes that befal 
him, their beſt as well as their worſt: ſide; and every. 


thing has a better and a worſe hide. I ave ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved that rule for many years, and have found by ex- 
perience, that ſome comfort is to be extracted, under 


moſt moral ills, by conſidering them i in every light, in- 
ſtead of dwelling, as people are too apt to do, upon the 
_ gloomy fide of the object. Thank God, the diſappoint- 


ment that you ſo pathetically groan under, is not a ca- 
lamity which admits of no conſolation. Let us bn 
it, and fee what it amounts to, You were pleaſed with 
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the expectation of coming here next month, to ſee thoſs | 


who would have been pleaſed with ſeeing you. That, 
from yery natural cauſes, cannot be; and you muſt 
paſs this ſummer at Hamburgh, and next winter in Eng- 
land, inſtead of paſſing this ſummer in England, and 
next winter at Hamburgh. Now, eſtimating things 


fairly, is not the change rather to your advantage? Is 


not the ſummer more eligible, both far health and plea- 
ſure, than the winter, in that northern, frozen Zone? 
and will not the winter, in England, ſupply you with 
more pleaſures than the ſummer, in an empty capital, 
could have done? So far then it appears, 1280 you re. 
rather a gainer by your misfortuue. 

The tour too, which you propoſe making to Lubeck, | 
Alteng, Sc. will both amuſe and inform you; for, at 
your age, one cannot ſee too many different places and 
people; ſince, at the age you are now of, I take it for 

ranted that you will not ſee them ſuperficially, as you 
did when you firſt went abrodd. "om © 

This whole matter then, ſummed up, amounts to no 
more than this that you will be here next winter, in- 
ſtead of this ſummer. Do not think that all I have ſaid 
is the conſolation only of an old philoſophical fellow, al- 
moſt inſenſible of pleaſure or pain, offered to a young 
fellow, who has quick ſenſations of both. No, it is the 
rational philoſox hy, taught me by experience and Know- 
ledge of the world, and which I have prafliſed above 


thirty years.. always made the beſt of the beſt, and 


never made bad worſe, by fretting; this enabled me to 
£0 through t the various ſcenes af life, in which T have 
been an actor, with more pleaſure and leſs pain than 
moſt people. You will ſay, perhaps, one cannot change 
one's nature; and that, if a perſon is born of a very ſen- 


ſible gloomy temper, and apt to ſee things in the worſt 


light, they cannot help it, nor new make themſelves, 
J will admit it, to a certain degree, and but to a cer 
ain 


TO HIS SsOW ax 
tain <a for though we cannot a nn our 

nature, we may, in a great meaſure, correct it, by re- 

flection and philoſophy ; ; and ſome philoſophy is a very 
neceſſary companion in this world, where, even to the 
moſt fortunate, the chance are greatly againſt ops 
pineſs. 

Jam not old enough, nor tenacious enough, to pre- 
tend not to underſtand the main purport of your laſt let- 
ter; and, to ſhow you that I do, you may draw upon 
me for two hundred n which, 1 hope, will more 
than clear you. 

Good night, equam memento rebusin ankic 8 men- 


tem; be neither 1 nor een 9955 the acci- 
dents of life, | 


EET Ex CXXXIIL 


| ee, May the 16th, 1759. 
a DEAR FRIEND, bi | 


|: OUR Secretary's laſt letter, of the Ach, which I 
received yeſterday, has: quieted my fears a good. 
deal, but has not intirely diſſipated them. Your fever 
full continues, he ſays, though in a leſs degree. Is it a 
continued fever, or an intermitting one? If the former, 
no wonder that you are weak, and that your head achs. 
If the latter, why has not the bark, in ſubſtance and 
large doſes, been adminiſtered ? for, if it had, it muſt | 
have ſtopped it by this time. Next poſt, I hope, will 
ſet me quite at eaſe. Surely you have not been fo regu- 
lar as you ought, either in your medicines, or in your 
general regimen, otherwiſe this fever would not have re- 
turned; for the Doctor calls it - your fever returned, as if 
you had an excluſive patent for it. You have now had 
illneſſes enough, to know the value of health, and to 
make you implicitly follow the preſcriptions of your phy- 
facian, in nn and the of your own com- 
| mon 
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mon ſenſe in diet; in which, I can aſſure you, from my 
own experience, that quantity is often worſe than qua- 
lity ; and I would rather eat half a pound of bacon at a 
meal, than two pounds of any the moſt wholeſome food. 
I have been ſettled here near a week. to my great ſa- 
-tisfaction, cet ma place, and | Know it, which is not giv- 
en to every body. Cut off from ſocial life by my deaf- 
neſs, as well as other phyſical ills, and being at beſt but 
the ghoſt of my former ſelf, I walk here in ſilence and ſo- 
litude, as becomes a ghoſt, with this only difference, 
that I walk by day, whereas, you know, to be ſure, 
that other ghoſts only appear by night. My health, how- 
ever, is better than it was laſt year, thanks to my almoſt 
total milk diet. This enables me to vary my ſolitary 
amuſements, and alternately to ſcribble as well as read, 
which I could not do laſt year. Thus I ſaunter away the 
remainder, be it more or leſs, of an agitated and active 
life, now reduced (and I am not ſure that I am a loſer 
by the change) to ſo quiet and ſerene a capt that | it may 
properly be called, ſtill life. | 

The French whitper in dee in 1 hes] it 
may be the more known and the more credited, that 


they intend to invade us this year, in no leſs» than three 


places ; that is, England, Scotland, and Ireland. Some 
of our great men, like the Devils, believe and tremble; 
others, and one little one, whom I know, laugh at it; 
and in general, it ſeems to be but a poor inſtead of a for- 
midable ſcarecrow. While ſomebody was at the head of 
a moderate army, and wanted (Ik now why) to be at the 
head of a great one, intended invaſions were made an ar- 
ticle of political faith; and the belief them was required, 
as in the Church the belief of ſome abſurdities, and 
even impoſſibilities, is required, upon painof hereſy, ex- 
communication, and conſequently damnation, if they 
tend to the power and intereſt of the Heads of the Church. 
But now, that there is a general toleration, and that the 

beſt 
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beſt Subjects, as well as the beſt Chriſtians; may believe 
| what their reaſon and their conſciences ſuggeſt, it is ge- 
nerally and rationally ſuppoſed, the French will threaten 
and not ſtrike, ſince we are ſo well prepared, both by ar- 
mies and fleets, to receive, and, I may add, to 7 
them. Adieu! God bleſs you. 


HET E R CXXXIV. 

Blackheath, July the 1 5th, 1758, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
OUR letter of the 5th, which I received: yeſter- 
day, gave me great ſatisfaction, being all in your 
own hand; though it contains great, and I fear juſt com- 
plaints of your ill ſtate of health. Lou do very will to 
change the air; and J hope that change will do well by 
you. I would therefore have you write, after the 2oth 
of Auguſt, to Lord Holderneſſe, to. beg of him to obtain 
his Majeſty's leave you to return to England for o or 
three months, upon account of your health. Two or 
three months is an indefinite time, which may after- 
wards be inſenſibly ſtretched to what length one pleaſes ; 
leave that to me. In the mean time you may be taking 
your meaſures, with the beſt ceconomy. 
The day before yeſterday, an expreſs arrived from 
Guadaloupe, which brought an account of our being in 
poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. And I make no manner 
of doubt, but that, in about two months, we ſhall have 
as good news from Crown-point, Quebec, Sc. Our 
affairs in Germany, I fear, will not be equally proſper- 
ous ; for I have little hopes for the King of Pruſſia or 
Prince Ferdinand, God bleſs you. 


LETTER 
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LET ER CXXRY, 


Blackheath, June the 25th, 1759, 

MV DEAR FRIEND, 
HE two laſt mails have „ me no . — 
you or your Secretary; | will take this ſilence as 
a ſign that you are better; but however, if you thought 
that I cared to know, you ſhould have cared to have 
_ wiitten, Here the weather has been very fine for a 

fortnight together; a longer term than in this climate 
we are uſed to hold fine weather by. I hope it is ſo too 
at Hamburgh, or at leaſt at the villa to which you are 
gone; but pray do not let it be your villa vicio/a, as 
thoſe retirements are often called, and too often prove; 
though (by the way) the original name was villa vez ,a; 
and by wags miſcalled vicioſa. 
I have a moſt gloomy proſpect of affairs in eee . 
the French are already in poſſeſſion of Caſſel, and of the 
learned part of Hanover, that is Gottingen ; where I 
preſume they will not ſtop pour Pamour des Belles Leitres, 
but rather go on to the Capital, and ſtudy them upon 
the coin. M, old acquaiitance, Monſieur de Richelieu, 
made a great progreſs there in metallic learning and in- 
ſcriptions. If Prince Ferdinand ventures a battle to pre- 
vent it, I dread the conſequences; the odds are too 
great againſt him The King of Pruſſia is till in a 
worſe ſituation ; for he has the Hydra to encounter: and 
though he may cut off a head or two, there will be 
{till enough left to devour him at laſt. I have, as you 
know, long foretold the now approaching cataſtrophe ; 
but I was Caſſandra. Our affairs in the new world have 
a much more pleaſing aſpect ; Guadaloupe is a great 
acquiſition, and Quebec, which 1 make no doubt of, 
will (till be a greater. But, myſt all theſe Wee 

| purchaſes 
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purchaſed at the price of ſo much Ergliſh blood and 


treaſure, be at laſt ſacrificed as a peace offering? God 


knows what conſequences ſuch a meaſure may produce; 
the germe of diſcontent is already great, upon the bare 
ſuppoſition of the caſe; but, ſhould it be realiſed, it 
will grow to a harveſt of diſaffeQtion, 

Lou are now, to be ſure, taking the previous neceſ- 
| ary meaſures for your return here in the autumn; and I 
think you may diſband your whole family, excepting 
your ſecretary, your butler, who takes care of your 
plate, wine, &c. one, or at moſt two, maid-ſervants, 


and your valet de chambre, and one fcotman, whom 


you will bring over with you. But give no mortal, 
either there or here, reaſon to think that you are 

not to return to Hamburgh again. If you are aſked 
about it, ſay, like Lockhart, that you are e ſerviteur 
des eee for your preſent appointments will do 
you no hurt here, till you have ſome better deſtination. 
At that ſeaſon of the year, | believe, it will be better 
for you to come by ſea than by land ; but that you will 


185 be beſt able to judge of from the then cirturcumſtances 


of your part of the world. 

' Your old friend Stevens is dead, of the conſunption 
| that has long been undermining him. God bleſs you, 
and ſend you health! - 


EE EH R CXXXVI. 
London, February the 26th, 1767. 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 


Am very glad to hear that your 3 is finally ſet- 
tled, and, to ſay the truth, not ſorry that Mr.. 


has been compelled to do, de mauvaiſe grace, that which 
he might have done at firſt in a friendly and handſome 
manner. However, take no notice of what is paſt, and 


* 
— 


live 
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live with him as you uſed to do before for, in the intet- 
courſe of the world, it is often neceſſary to ſeem igno- 
Tant of what one knows, and to have forgotten what one 
remembers. < 
I have juſt now banned Coleman's play, and like it 
very well; it is well conducted, and the characters are 
well preſerved. Town, I expected from̃ the author more 
dialogue wit; but, as I know that he is a moſt ferupus 
lous claſſic, I believe he did not dare to put in half fo 
much wit as he could have done, becauſe Terence has 
not a ſingle grain; and it would have been crimen laſe 
anliguitalis. God bleſs you! 


LETTER Cxxxvi 


Bath, November the 21, 1761. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, — . 

HAVE this moment received your Ee of the 

19th. If I find any alterations by drinking theſe wa- 
ters, now fix days, it is rather for the better; but, in fix 
days more, Ithink I ſhall find, with more certainty, what 
humour they are in with me; if kind, I will profit of, 
but not abuſe their Kindneſs; all things have their boonds, 
quos ultra citrave nequit confi, ere rectum; and I will endea- 
vour to nick that point. 

The Queen's jointure is larger than, from ſome reaſons, 
I expected it would be, though not greater than the very 
laſt precedent authorized. The 'eaſe of the late Lord 
Wilmington was, I fancy, remembered. 

I have now good reaſon to believe; that Spain will de- 
clare war to us; that is, that it will very foon, if it has 
not already, avowedly aſſiſt France, in eaſe the war con- 
tinues This will be a great triumph to Mr. Pitt, and 
fully juſtify his plan of beginning with Spain firſt, and 
having the firſt blow, which is often half the battle. 

| | Here 


w_ 
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Here is a great deal of company, and what is com- 
monly called good company, that is, great quality, I 
trouble them very little, except at the pump, where my 
buſineſs calls me; for, what is company to a deaf man, 
or a deaf man to company 

Lady Brown, whom! have ſeen, —_ who, by FIR way, 
has got the gout in her eye, inquired very tenderly after 
N And ſol e reſt, 

88 Yours till death. 


LECT LL CXXXVII, 


Bath, December the 6th, 176t. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 

Have been in your debt ſome time, which, you know, 

| am not very apt to be; but it was really for want of 
ſpecie to pay. The preſent ſtate of my invention does 
not enable me to coin; and you would have had as little 
pleaſure in reading, as I ſhould have had in writing le 
coglionerie of this place; beſides, that I am very little 
mingled in them. I do not know whether I ſhall be 
able to follow your advice, and cut a winner: for, at 
preſent, IJ have neither won ror loſt a ſingle ſhilling. 1 
will play on this week only; and if I have a good run, 
I will carry it off with me; if a bad one, the loſs can 
hardly amount to any thing confiderable in ſeven days, 
for 1 hope to ſee you in town to-morrow ſevennight. 

I had a diſmal letter from Harte laſt week; he tells 
me that he is at nurſe with a ſiſter in Berk ibi . that 
he has got a confirmed jaundice, beſides twenty other 
diſtempers. The true cauſe of theſe complaints I take 
to be, the ſame that ſo greatly diſordered, and had near- 
ly deſtroyed, the moſt auguſt Houſe of Auſtria, about 
one hundred and thirty years ago; I mean Guſtavus 
Adolphus , who neither anſwered his expectations in 


point 
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point of profit, nor reputation, and that merely by his. 
own fault, in not writing it in the vulgar tongue; for, 
as to facts, Iwill maintain, that it is one of the beſt * 

Ties extant. 


Au revoir, as s Sir Fopling ann i | God bleſs e | 


Tal $24; ＋ T R R cxxxix. 


| 4 Bath, November ihe _ 1762. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Arrived here, as I propoſed, laſt Sunday; but as ill 

as I feared I ſhould be, when I ſaw you. Head, ſto- 
mach, and limbs, all out of order. 

Ihave yet ſeen nobody but Villettes, who is ſettled here 
for good, as it is called, What conſequences has the - 
Duke of Devonſhire's reſignation had ? He has conſide- 
rable connections, and relations; but whether any of 
them are reſigned enough to reſign with him, is another 


| matter. There will be, to be ſure, as many, and as ab- 


ſurd reports, as there are in the law books; I do not de- 
fire to know either; but inform me of what facts come 
to your knowledge, and of ſuch reports only as you be- 
lieve are . And fo God bleſs you! 


LETTER cxl. 


FEE £0 Bath, November the 13th, 1762. 

Mr DEAR FRIEND, = 

I Have received your letter, and believe that your Pre- 
liminaries are very near the mark; and, upon that 

ſuppoſition, I think we have a tolerable good bargain with 


Spain; at leaſt, full as good as I expected, and almoſt as 
good as [ wiſhed, though I do not believe that we have 


got all Florida ; but if we have St. Auguſtin, as I ſup- 

poſe, that, by the figure of pars pro toto, will be called 

all * We have by no means made ſo good a bar- 
Fo gain 


" with 1 80554 in 8 hay Ao: we en i. i 


except Canada, with a very proper boundary of the river 
Miſſiſippi, and that is all? As for the reſtrictions upon 


the French fiſnery in Newfoundland, they are very well 


per la Predica, and for the Commiſſary whom we ſhall 


employ; for he will have a good: ſalary from hence: to 
ſee that thoſe; reſtrictions are complied with; and the 


French will double that ſalary, that he may allow them 
| all:td be broken through. It is plain to me, that the 


: French fiſhery will be exactly what it was be fore the waß 


The three Leeward iſlands, Which the French yield to 


= us, are not, all together, worth half fo much as that ok 


St. Lucia, which we give up to them. Senegal is not 


worth one quarter of Geree. The reſtrictions of the + 


French, in the Eaſt Indies, are as abſurd and impractica- 


ble as thoſe of Newfoundland and you will live to ſee. 
the French trade to the Eaſt Indies, juſt as they did. be- : 
fore the war. But, after all 1 have ſaid, the articles are 


as good as 1 expected with France, when I conſidered that 


no one fingle perſon, Who carried on this negotiation ot _ 


our parts, was ever concerned or. conſulted in any nego- 


tiation before. Upon the whole, then, the acquiſition 


: of Canada, has coſt us fourſcore millions ſterling. T | 


am convinced we might have kept Guadaloupe, i if our 


negotiators had known how to have gone about it. 


His moſt faithful Majeſty of Portugal is the beſt _ 


of any body in this tranſaction, for he ſaves his king 
dom by it, and has not laid out one Moidore in defence 
of it. Spain, thank God, in ſome meaſure, pate les pots 


= _ beſides St. Argos, 5 Se. ir has 


1 2 . eg, 


Ge. | 5 
Harte is hes who tells me he has knit als — 
theſe three years, excepting ſome few excurſions to this 
ſiſter; he looks ill, and laments that he has frequent fits 
of the yellow jaundice. He complains of his not having 
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heard from you theſe four years; you ſhould write to 
him. Theſe waters have done me a great deal of good, 
though I drink but two thirds of a pint in the whole 
day, which is leſs than the ben of wy nee 
_ of claret at every meal. | 

1 ſhould naturally think, as yen ah that this ſeſſion 
will be a ſtormy one, that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active 
part; but if he is pleaſed, as the Miniſters ſay, there is 
no other Eolus to blow a ſtorm, The Dukes of Cum- 
berland, Newcaſtle, and Devonſhire, have no better 
troops 40 attack with, than the na, but pony 1 
rhe 72755 God bleſs your - Slogan]; 
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CELESES cxll. 
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pls Be | Bath, November the i 2706, 1762. 
Ar Drag TED 
1 Received your letter this morning, and eb yon 
2 | the ball a a voler. The King's ſpeech is a very | 
prudent one, and, as I ſuppoſe that the Addreſſes, in 
auſxer to it, were, as uſual, in almoſt the ſame words : 
my ! Lord Mayor. might very well call them innocent. 
As his Majeſty expatiates fo much on the great atchieve- 
ments of the war, I cannot help hoping that, when the 
Preliminaries ſhall be laid before Parliament 7 in due time, 
which, I ſuppoſe, means after the reſpective ratifications 
of all the contracting parties, that ſome untalked-of and 
unexpected advantage will break out in our treaty with 
France; St. Lucia, at leaſt. | fee, in the news papers, 
an article which I by no means like, in our treaty with 
| Spain; Which i is, that we ſhall be at liberty to eut log- 
wood in the Bay of Campeachy, but paying for it. Who Z 
: does. not ſee that this condition may, and probably will, 
amount to a prohibition,, by the price which the Spa» 
niards may ſet it at? It was our undoubted right, and 
5 | 55 : confirmed 


4 
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corned W us by former treaties, before- the war, 0 
cut log wood gratis; but this new ſtipulation (if true) 
gives us a privilege, ſomething like a reprieve to a eri- 
minal, with a nan ohHante to be hanged.  . 
I now drink fo little water, that it can Nneicher di me 
good nor hurt; but, as I bathe but twice a week, that 


operation, which does my rheumatic: carcaſe good, will 
keep me here ſome time longer than you had allowed. 

Hlarte is going to publiſn a new edition of his Gu- 
ſtavus, in octavo; Which, he telis me, he has altered 
and which, I could teil him, he ſhould tranſlate into 
Engliſh, or it will not ſell, better than the former; for; 
while the world endures, ſtyle and manner will be re⸗ 
garded, at leaſt as much as matter. And Rog Di . 
5 4 dm [560 Hy wc e SPE SOT SOT teat 
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f 8 8 Bene Ab 1 bes. | 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
" Received your letter this morning, with the encloſed 
Preliminaries, which we have had here theſe three 
Foo ; and I return them, ſince you intend to keep them, 
which is more than I believe the French will. Iam 
very glad to find that the French are to reſtore all the 
conqueſts they made upon us in the Eaſt Indies during 
this war; and I cannot doubt but they will Hkewiſe re- 
ſtore to us all the Cod that they ſhall rake, within leſs 
than three leagues of our coaſts in North Aeris (a 
diſtance eaſily meaſured, eſpecially at fea} according to 
the ſpirit, though not the letter of the Treaty, 1 am 
informed, that the ſtrong oppoſition to the Peace will be 
in the Houſe of Lords, 'though J cannot. well eonceive 
it; nor can I make out above ſix or feven, who will be 
| againſt 1 it upon a divilion, unleſs (w hieb I cannot fup- 
"FB D'S | pote) 
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ſe) ſome of the Biſhops ſhould vote on the fide oe ber 
miaker. God bleſs you! Om 


YE Rr 
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e de ru er e. . cx 5 


TE ee e Bat, December the u, en | 

"my DEAR-FRIEND, LS | 

7 ESTERDAY 1 holds your letter, - which gave 
me a' very clear account of the debate of your 
Houſes” It is impoſſible for a human creature to ſpeak 
well for three hours and an half; I queſtion even if 
Belial, who, according to Milton, was the orator of the 
fallen Angels, ever ſpoke ſo long at a tne 573 e 
_ "There muſt have been à trick in Charles Townſhend's 
n for the Preliminaries ; for he is infinitely above 
having an opinion, Lord Egremont muſt be ill, or 
have thoughts of going into. ſome other place; perhaps 
into Lord Granville's, who they fay is dying: when he 
| dies, the ableſt head in ;Epglad dies too, take it for ay 
in all. 

I ſhall be in town, barring en this 20 . 
night, by. dinner-time ; when I have ordered a Haricot, 
to which you will be very welcome, about four o'clock. 
En attendant f vous ais dans 0 fainte garde. 


W 


+ 


4% f r BK cxtav. 


6) PLES 8 | 3 ̃ 3 hae Po vu 0763. 
- MY. DEAR FRIEND, ha Leys | 


Received, by tlie laſt mail, your eiter of as: WR 
from the Hague; ſo far ſo good. You arrived /o- 
nica at the Hague, for our Embaſſador's entertainment ; 
1 find he has been very civil to you. You are in the 
right to ſtop, for two or MR days, at Hanau, and 


make 
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make your We to the Lady of that e . Your 
Excellency makes a figure already in the news- papers; 
and let them, and others, Excellency you as much as 
they e but agg ſuffer f pot your on ſervants to 
do it. | 

Nothing new of any kind' bas bappebbd here ſince 
you went; ſo I will wiln 1 n N ung FP 
haps Gay will bleſs ven : 
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| Blackheath, . Jay ge 1 MY 517 65 

"MY DRAR FRIEND, ae 

ESTERDAY [ ERAS your 18 tei Raron, 

"where I am glad that you are arrived ſafe. You 
are, I find, over head and ears engaged in ceremony 
and Etiquette. You muſt 'not yield in any thing eſſential, 
where your public character may ſuffer; but I adviſe 
Jou, at the ſame time, to diftinguiſh carefully what may 
and what! may not affect it, and to deſpiſe ſome German 
minuties; ſuch as one ſtep lower or Weder, upon 8 
ſtairs, a ow more or leſs, and ſuch ſort of triftes, | 

By what I ſee in Creſſener's s letter to you, the cheap - 
neſs of wine compenſates the quantity, as the cheapneſs 
of ſervants compenſates the number that you mut make 
uſe of. 

Write to your mother often, if it be but three words, 
to prove your exiſtence; for when ſhe does not hear from 
vou, ſne knows to a demonſtration, that you are dead, 
if not buried. 

The encloſed is a letter of the urmoſt conſequence, 
which I was delired to forw ard, with care and ſpeed, to 
the moſt ſerene Louis. 


My head 1s not well to-day. So God bleſs you! 
% Hier Royal Highneſs Princeſs Mary of England, Landgravine of 
Heſſe. 

Hh 3 ä 
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Blackheath, Kuguft the 15 1 163. 
- MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Jive that by this time you are pretty well ſettled at 
Ratiſbon, at leaſt as to the important points of the 
ceremonial ; ſo that you may know to preciſion, to whom 
vou muſt give, and from whom you muſt require, the 
ſeine Excellence. Thoſe formalities are, no doubt, ridi- 
culous enough in themſelves ; but yet they are neceſſary 
for manners, and ſorrietimnes for buſineſs; and both 
would ſuffer by laying them quite aſide, 
I have lately had an attack of a new complaint, which 
I haye long ſuſpected that I had in my body, in aftu 
primo, as the pedants call it, but which I never felt- in 
allu ſecundo, till laſt week, and that is a fit of the ſtone” 
or grave]... It was, thank God, but a flight one; but it 
was dans toutes tes formes; for it was preceded by a pain 
in my loins, which I at firſt took for ſome remains of 
my rheumatiſm; but was ſoon convinced of my miſtake, 
by making water much blacker than coffee, with a pro- 
digious ſediment of gravel, I am now perfectly eaſy 
again, and have no more en of this dreadful 
complaint. | 
' God keep you from "OR and deafneſs; other. com- | 
plaints are the common, and almoſt the inevitable lot of 
human nature, but admit of ſome mite God 
bleſs Pe s | 


LETTER 
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| Blackheath, Auguſt the 228. area 
MY DFAR FRIFND, | 


You, will, by this poſt, hear Kind others, that Lord 
Egremont died two days ago of an apoplexy ; 
which, from his figure, and the conſtant plethora he. 
lived, in, was reaſonably to be expected. 'You will aſk 
me, who is to be Secretary in his room; to which I an. 
leer, that I do not Know. I ſhould gueſs Lord Sand- 

wich, to be ſucceeded in the Admiralty. by Charles 
Townſhead; unleſs the Duke of Bedford, who ſeems 
to have taken to bimſelf the department of Europe, 
ſhould have a mind to it. This event may perhaps pro- 
duce others; but, till this happened, every thing was in 
a ſtate of inaction, and abſolutely nothing was done. Be- 
fore the next ſeſſion, this chaos muſt neceflarily' take 
ſome form, either by a new jumble of its own-atothis; or 
by. mixing them with the more Kleie ones yk the op- 
polityon.. 3 | 

1: ſee by the news-papers, 45 wall a8 by ele lte, 

chat the difficulties ſtill ſubſiſt about your ceretfionial at 
Ratiſhon ; ſhould. they, from pride and folly, prove in- 
ſuperable, and obſtruct your real buſineſs, there is one 
expedient, which may perhaps remove difficulties, and 
which I have often known practiſed, but which I be- 
lieve our people here know nothing of - it is, to have the 
character of Miniſter, only, in your oftenſible title, and 
that of Envoy Extraordinary in your pocket, ta produce 
occaſionally, eſpecially if you ſhould be ent to any of 
the Electors in your neighbourhood : or elſe, in any 
tranſactions that you may have, in which your” title of 


*" TE XA 


bave a reverſal given you, Wei that the tempo- 
Hh 4 rary 
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rary ſuſpenſion of that character, ne donnera pas la moindre 
atteinte ni q vos droits ni d vos pretenſions. As for the reſt, 
divert yourſelf as well as you can, and eat and drink as 
little as you can: and e bleſs you! | 


IL. Ex . 7 E R EXLVM, 


1 Blackheath, September the it, 1163. 
My DEAR FRIEND. | © 
REAT news. The King ſent 95 Mr. Pitt, laſt Sa- 
8 turday, and the conference laſted a full hour: on 
the Monday following, another conference, which laſted 
much longer; and yeſterday a third, longer than either. 
You take for granted, that the treaty was concluded 


and ratified ; no ſuch matter, for this laſt conference 7 


broke it intirely off; and Mr. Pitt and Lord Tem le 


went yeſterday evening to their reſpeQive country hou! (Pp 


Would you know what it broke off upon, you muſt aſk. 
the, bews-mongers, and the coffee houſes ; who, 1 dare 


ſay, know it all very, minutely; . but I, who am not apt 
to know any thing that I do not know, honeſtly and hum- 


bly. .conſels, that I cannot tell you ; probably « one party 


aſked too. much, and the other would grant too little, 


However, the King“ 8 dignity was not, in my mind, much 
conſulted, by their making him ſole Plenjpotentiary of a 


[treaty,; which they were not, in all events, determined 
to conglude. It ought ſurely to have been begun by 


ſome inferior agent, and his Majeſty ſhould only have 
appeared in rejecting or ratifying 1 it. Lewis the XIVth 


-never fat down before Aa town in perſon, that was not 


ſure to be taken. 3 


However, ce qui 4 a 40 re n'eſt pas Nerd; bot this mat- 
ter mult. be taken up again, and concluded before the 


meeting of the Parliament, and probably upon more dif- 


adyagtageous terms to the 8 Miniſters, who have 
a tacitiy 
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tacitly W by this late negaarion, what their 


enemies, have loudly. proclaimed, that they are not able 
to carry on affairs; fo much de re. politica. 

I have at laſt done the beſt office that can be done, 
to moſt married. people; . . that is, Ihave fixed the ſepara- 
tion between my brother and his wife; and the defini- 
tive Treaty of peace. will be proclaimed | in about a fort- 
night; for the only ſolid and laſting peace, between A 
man and his Sis is, ee N 800 * 
Tn. : 


_ 


LETTER cxlix. 


| Blackheath, September the vom 116. 
Ur DEAR FRIEND, e e 
"OU will have known, long bete dls: Rein he 
office, that the departments are not caſt as you 


wiſhed'; for Lord Halifax, as ſenior, had, of courſe, his 


choice, and cheſe dhe Southern, upon account of the Co- 
lonies. The Miniſtry, ſuch as it is, is now ſettled en 
attendant mieux; but, in wy en cannot, as 8 aol 


| meet the Pariet 


The only, and all the efficient people they have; are 


1 the Houſe of Lords; for, ſince Mr. Pitt has firmly 
engaged Charles Towillliend to him, there is not a man, 


of the Court fide, in the Houſe of Commons, who has 
either abilities or words enough to call a coach. Lord 
B * * is certainly playing un deſſous de cartes, and I 
ſuſpect that it is with Mr. Pitt; but what that deſſous 


is, I do not know, though all the coffee-houles do moſt 


exactly, 
The preſent inaction, I balicyer gives you. kiſkcs 
enough for ennui, but it gives you time enough too for 


better things; I mean, reading uſeful books; and, what 
is ſtill more uſeful, converſing with yourſelf fone part of 
3 ery day. Lord Shafteſbury recommends ſelf-conver- 


ſation 
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Ber to all authors; and I would recommend it to my 
; they would be the better for it. Some people 
—.— not time, and fewer have inclination, to enter into 
that converſation; nay, very many dread it, and fly to 
the moſt trifling diſſipations, in order to avoid it; but 
if a man would allot half an hour every night, for this 
ſelf. converſation, and recapitulate with himſelf whaerver 
he has done, right or wrong, in the courſe of the day, 
he would be both the better and the wiſer for it. . My 
deafneſs gives me more than ſufficient time for ſelf- con- 
verſation; and 1 have found great advantages from it. 
My brother, and Lady Stanhope, are at laſt finally parted. 
I was the negotiator between them; and had ſo much 
trouble in it, that I would much rather negotiate the moſt 
diffcult point of the jus publicum Sacri Romani Imperi, 
with the whole Diet of Ratiſbon, than negotiate any 
point with any woman. If my brother had had ſome of 
thoſe. ſelf. converſations, which I recommend, he would 
not, I believe, at, paſt ſixty, with a crazy,” battered. con- 
ſtitution, and deaf into the bargain, have married a young 
girl, juſt turned of twenty, full of health, and conſe- 
quently of deſires. But who takes warning by the fate 
of others? This, perhaps, proceeds from a negligens of 
0 e God bleſs vw, 5 | 


Aoi he 


IIS It —_ 


. Blackheath, Oacber 17th, 196 
117 DEAR FRIEND, 


HE laſt mail brought me your letter of the. 8 in- 
ſtant, as the former had brought me that of the 

25th paſt. I did ſuppoſe that you would be ſent for 
over, for the firſt day of the ſeflion ; as I never. knew a 
ſtricter muſter, and no furlows allowed, I am very ſorry 
for it, for the reaſons you hint at; ; but, however, you did 


"wary! 
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very We in doing de bonne grace, what ed 
not help doing: and let that be your rule in every thing, 
for the reſt of your life. winds diſagreeable things, as 
much as, by dexterity, you can: but, when they are un- 
avoidable, do them with ſeeming willingneſs and alacrity. 
Though this journey is ill timed for you in many reſpects, 
yet, in point of finances, you will be a gainer by it upon 
the whole; for, depend, upon it, they will-keep you here 
till the very laſt day of the ſeſſion; and 1 ſuppoſe you 
have fold your horſes, and Aiſmiſſed ſome of your ſer- 
vants. Though they ſeem to apprehend the firſt day of 
the ſeſſion fo much, in my opinion, their Ganger will be 
much greater in the courſe of it. 
When you are at Paris, you will of Guile” Gait upon | 
Lord Hertford, and deſire him to preſent you to the 

King; at the I: time make my compliments to bim, 
and thank. him for the very obliging meſſage. he left at 
my houſe in town; and tell him, that, had I received it 
in time from thence, I would have come to town on pur- 
poſe to have Sen it in . If there are m new 


1 


1. he Do not {bed to call once e at Madame 
Monconſeil's, and as often as you pleaſe at Madame du | 
Pin's. Au 1635 


8 


ad e CLI. 


Bath November, 0 gal, 1763 


MY. DEAR. FRIEND, 
Arrived here, as you ſuppaſe i in your F laſt Sun- 
day ; but after the worſt day's journey I ever had in 

my life: it ſnowed and froze that whole morning, and in 
the evening it rained and thawed, which,made the roads 


ſo ſlippery, that I was fix hours coming poſt from the 
Devizes, 
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Devizes,, which is but eighteen miles from hence; ſo that, 
but for the name of coming poſt, I might as well have 
walked on foot, I have not yet quite got over my laſt 
violent attack, and am weak and flimzy. 

I have now drank the waters but three days; A that, 
without a miracle, | cannot yet expect much alteration, 
and I do not in the leaſt expect a miracle, if they prov- 
ed les eaux a Jouvence to me, that would be a miracle 
indeed ; but, as the late Pope Lambertini faid, Fra noi, 
gli miracoli ſono paſſati gid un pe20, | 
I have ſeen Harte, who inquired much — 5 you: he 
is dejetted and diſpirited, and thinks himſelf much worſe 

than he is, though he has really a tendency to the jaun- 
dice. I have ſeen nobody elſe, nor do I know who here 
is to be ſeen, for have not yet exhibited myſelf to pub- 
lic view, except at the pump, which, at the time [ g9 to 
it, is the moſt private place in Bath, 
Alter all e fears and hopes, occaſioned feverally * 
the meeting © the Parliament, in my opinion, it will 
prove a very ealy ſeſſion. Mr. Wilkes is univerſally 
given up; and if the Miniſters themſelves do not wan- 
tonly raiſe difficulties, I think they will meet with none. 
A majority of two hungred is is a great anodyne. Adien: 
God bleſs Ned. 


1 E 3; Þ E Ro 

Bath, December the 3d, 1763. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 

AST poſt brought bas your letter of the 29th paſt 
| ſuppoſe C— T—— ler off his ſpeech upon the 
Princeſs's Portion, chiefly to ſhow that he was of the 
Oppoſition ; for otherwiſe, the point was not debatable, 
unleſs as to the quantum, againſt which ſomething might 
be 0 wy the late Princeſs of Orange (Who was the 
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eldeſt daughter of a King) had no more, al her two 
ſiſters but half, if Jam not miſtaken. 

It is a great mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the intrepid de- 
fender of our rights and liberties, is out of danger, and 


may live to fight and write again in ſupport of them; 


and it is no leſs a merey, that God hath raiſed up the 
Earl of S— to vindicate and promote true religion and 
morality, Theſe two bleſſings will juſtly make an epo- 
cha in the annals of this country. | 
I have delivered your meflage to Harte, who waits 
with impatience for your letter. He is very happy now 
in having free accets to all Lord Craven's papers, which, 
he ſays, give him great lights into the bellum tricennale; 
the old Lord Craven having been the profeſſed and va- 
lourous knight errant, and perhaps ſomething more, to 
the Queen of Bohemia; at leaſt, like Sir Peter Pride, 
he had the honour of ſpending oreat part of 105 eſtate 
in her Royal cauſe. | 
I am by no means right yet; I am very weak and 
flimzy ftill ; but the Doctor aſſures me, that ſtrength 
and ſpirits will return; if they do, Jucro apponam, 1 will 
make the beſt of them; if they do not, I will not make 
their want ſtill worſe, by grieving and tegretting them. 
I have lived long enough, and obſerved enough, to eſti- 
mate moſt things at their intrinſi c, and not their imagi- 
nary value; and at ſeventy, 1 find nothing much worth 
either deſiring or fearing. But theſe reflections, which 
ſuir with ſeventy, would be greatly premature at two- 
and-thirty. So make the beſt of your time, enjoy the 
preſent hour; but memor ultimæ. God bleſs you! 


LETTER 


* 
* 3 


- n ch. ach December the 18th, e150 


IVI DEAR FRIEND, 


I Received your letter this morning, 3 in which you re- 


proach me with not having written to you this week. 


The reaſon was, that I did not know what to write. 
There is that ſameneſs in my life here, that every day is 


fat but as the firſt, I ſee very few people and, in hae 
literal ſenſe of the word, I hear nothing. XK 

Mr. E— and Mr. Go [ hold to be two very ingeni- 
ous men; and your image of the two men ruined, one 
by loſing his Jaw-ſuit, and the other by carrying it, is a 


very juſt one. To be fure they felt in themſelves un- 


common talents for buſineſs and ſpeaking, l which were 
to reimburſe them. | 


Harte has a great poetical N to publiſh, before it 
be long; he has ſhown me ſome parts of it. He had in- 


titled it Emblems but! perſuaded him to alter that 
name, for two regſond; the firſt was, becauſe they were 
not emblems, but fables: the ſecond was, that, if they 
had been emblems, Quarles had degraded! and. vilified 
that name, to ſuch a degree, that it is impoſſible to 
make ule of it after him; fo they are to be called fa- 


bles, though moral tales would, in my mind, be the 


propereſt name. If you aſk me what think wp thoſe I 
have ſeen, I muſt ſay that ſunt Plura bona, quædam medio- 
cria, et quædam 


Vour report of future changes, J cannot think is 
wholly groundleſs: for it ſtill runs ſtrongly in my head, 


that the mine, we talked of, will be ſprung, at, or be- 
fore the end of the ſeſſion. 

[ have got a little more ſtrength, but not quite the 
ſtrength of non . fo that I will not undertake, like 


him, 


} 
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him, fifty. Jefloragions.j in one night; for I really believe 


that I could not compals mL ; 80 90d. RO and 
God bleſs you! 


EE A 1 A un. 


| be, Decembet the 1 1763 
755 Confeſs I was a are deal furprifed wt your 2 
me ſo ſtrongly to influence parſon Roſenhagen, hen 
you well know the reſolution I had made feveral years 
— and which I have ſcrupulouſly obſerved ever finee, 
not to concern myſelf, directly or indirectly, in any 
party political. conteſt whatſoever. Let parties go to 
loggerheads, as much and as long as they pleaſe ; I will 
neither endeavour to part them, nor take the part of 
either; for I know them all too well. But you ſay, 
that Lord Sandwich has been remarkably civil and kind 
to you. I am very glad of it; and he can by no means 
| impute to you my obſtinacy; folly, or philoſophy ; 
call it what you pleaſe : you may with great truth aſ- 
ſure him, that you did all you could to obey his com- 
mands. 

1 am ſorry to find that you are out of order, but f 
hope it is only a cold; ſhould it be any thing more, 
pray conſult Pr. Maty, | whb did you ſo much good in 
your laſt illneſs, when the great medicinal Mattadores 
did you rather harm. I have found a Monſieur Dia. 
foirus here, Dr. Moiſy, who has really done me a great 
deal of good; and I am ſure I wanted it a great deal, 
when I came here firſt. I have recovered ſome ſtrength, 
and a little more will give me as much as I can, make 


| aloof. 


Lady 
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Lady Brown, whom I ſaw yeſterday; makes you ma- 
65 compliments: and I wiſh you a mary aa 
and a good night. Adieu. 


Bath, December the 31ſt, 1163 

MY. DEAR FRIEND,. 

REVENKOP wrote me word, by the laſt poſt, 
that you were laid up with the gout, but I much 
1 it; that is, whether it is the gout or not. Your 
laſt illneſs, before you went abroad, was pronounced 
the gout, by the ſkilful; and proved at laſt a mere rheu- 
matiſm. Take care that the ſame miſtake is not made 
this year; and that, by giving you ſtrong and hot me- 
dicines to throw out the gout, they do not inflame the 
rheumatiſm, if it be Paß + 
Mr. Wilkes has imitated ſome of the great f men of 
- antiquity, by going into voluntary exile : it was his only 
way of defeating both his creditors and his proſecutors, 
Whatever his friends, if be has any, give out of his re- 
turning ſoon, I will anſwer for it, that it wil be a kong 
time before that ſoon comes. 

I haye been much out of order theſe peed 6 of a 
violent cold; which I do not Know how I got, and 
which obliged me to ſuſpend drinking the waters: but 
is now ſo much better, that I propoſe reſuming them 5 
for this week, and paying my court to you in town on 
Monday or Tueſday ſevennight; but this | is ſub Ide rati 
. God bleſs you! 
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Blackheath, Joly the 20th, 0 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


12 this moment received your letter of the 2d, 
from Prague, but I never received that which you 
mention from Ratiſbon; this made me think you | in 
aim. "Loos ſuppoſe that you : are arrived; though not 
yet ſettled, at Dreiden ; your audiences and formalities 
are, to be ſure, over, and that 1 is great eaſe of mind to 
you. 

I have no political events to acquaint you with; the 
ſummer is not the ſeaſon for them, they ripen only in 
winter; great ones are expected immediately before the 
meeting of Parliament, but that, you know, is always 
the language of fears and hopes. However, | rather be- 
lieve that there will be ſomething patched up between 
the ins and the outs. 

The whole ſubject of converſation, at lee” is the 
Death and Will of Lord Bath: he has left above twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds in land and money, four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds i in caſh, ſtocks, and mortgages 
his own eſtate, in land, was improved to fifteen thou- 

ſand pounds a year, and the Bradford eſtate, which he 
*, is as much; both which, at only five-and-twenty 
years purchaſe, amount to eight hundred thouſand 
pounds; and all this he has left to his brother, General 
Pulteney, and in his own diſpoſal, though he never loved 
him. The legacies he has left are trifling, for, in 
truth, he cared for nobody; the words give and bequeath 
were too ſhocking to him to repeat, and ſo he left all, 
in one word, to his brother. The public, which was 

Vol.. II. Ii long 
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long the dupe of his ſimulation and diſſimulation, begins 
to explain upon him; and draws ſuch a Jr of him 


as I gave yow long ag0: | | 
Your late Secretary has been with me . or four 
times; he wants ſomething or another, and it ſeems all 


one to him what, whether civil or military; in plain 


Engliſh, he wants bread. He has knocked at the doors 
of ſome of the Miniſters, but to no purpoſe. Lwiſh witlt 
all my heart that I could help him: I told him fairly that 
I could' not, but adviſed him to find ſome channel to 
Lord B** * which, though a Scotchman, he told me 
he could not. He brought a packet of letters from the 
office to you, which I made him ſeal up; and I keep it 
for you, as I ſuppoſe it makes up the ſeries of your Ra- 
tiſbon letters. | 

As for me, I am juſt what I was when you left me, 
that is, nobody. Old age ſteals upon me inſenſibly. I 
grow weak and decrepit; but do not ſuffer, and ſo I 
am content. 


Forbes brought me four books of yours, two of 


which were Bielefeldt's letters; in which to my kriow- 
lege, there.are many notorious lies. 


Make my compliments to Comte Einf edel, whom I 
love and honour much; and ſo good night to ſeine Excel- I 


lence. 
Now our correſpondetice i may, be more regular, 5 
Lexpeck a letter from you every fortnight. 
3 Wilk be regular on my part: but write "ug 
o your mother, if it be but three . 


LET FER. 
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| n uly the 27th, | 
MY DEAR FRIEND, nenn . 
FP two days ago, your letter of the tith; 

from Dreſden, where | am very glad that you are 
ſafely arrived at laſt. The prices of the neeeſſaries of 
life are monſtrous there; and I do not conceive how the 
poor natives ſubſiſt at all, after having been ſo long and 
ſo often plundered by their own as well as 1 other 
Sovereighs. __ 

As for procuring you either the title or the appoints 

ments of Plenipotentiary, I'could. as ſoon- proture them 
from the Turkiſh as from the Engliſh Miniſtry; and; 
in truth, I believe they have-it not to give. 
Now to come to your Civil Liſt, if one my compare). 
ſmall things with great. I think I have found out a better 
refreſhment for it than you propoſe; for, to morrow, I. 
ſhall ſend to your caſhier, Larpent, five hundred pounds 
at once, for your uſe, which, I preſume, is better than 
by quarterly payments; and I am very apt to think, 
that, next Midſutnmer day, he will have the ſame ſom 
and for the ſame uſe, conſigned: to him. 

It is reported here, and | believe not without ſome 
foundation, that the Queen of Hungary has acceded te 
the Family: Compact between France and Spain; if ſos 
L am ſure it behoves us to form in time a counter alli- 
ance, of at leaſt equal ſtrength; ;- which I could. eaſily 
point out, but which, I fear, is not thought of Here. 

The rage of marrying is very prevalent; ſo that there 
will be probably a great crop of euckolds next winter, 
who are at preſent only cocus en herbe. It will contribute 
to population, and ſo far muſt be allowed to be a pub- 
lic benefit. Lord G—, Mr. B, and Mr. D , are, 
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in this reſpect, very meritorious ; for they have all mar- 
ried handſome women, without one ſhilling fortune. 
Lord muſt indeed take ſome pains to arrive at that 


dignity ; but I dare fay he will bring it about, by the 
help of ſome young Scotch or Iriſh officer, Good night, 
and God bleſs you! | | 


Tx TT xr UAC 
Blackheath, September the 3d, 1764. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Have received your letter of the 1 3th paſt. I fee that 
your complete arrangement approaches, and you 


need not be in a hurry to give entertainments, ſince ſo 


few others do. 

Comte Flemming is the man in the world beſt calcu 
lated to retrieve the Saxon finances, which have been 
all this century ſquandered and laviſned with the moſt 
abſurd profuſion : he has certainly abilities, and, I be- 
lieve, integrity; I dare anſwer for him, that the gen- 
tleneſs and flexibility of his temper will not prevail with 
him to yield to the importunities of craving and petu- 
lant applications. I ſee in him another Sully; and 


therefore I wiſh he were at the head of our finances. 


France and Spain both inſult us, and we take it too 


tamely: for this is, in my opinion, the time for us to 
talk high to them. France, I am perſuaded, will not 


quarrel with us, till it has got a Navy at leaſt equal to 
ours, which cannot be theſe three or four years, at ſoon- 
eſt; and then, indeed, I believe, we ſhall hear of ſome- 
thing or other: therefore, this is the moment for us to 
ſpeak loud, and we ſhall be feared, if we ay not ſhow 

that we fear. 
Here is no domeſtic news of eee nag chances in 
om political world; which, like oyſters, are only in 
ſeaſon 
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Aan in the R months, when the Parliament fits. 1 
think there will be ſome me, but of what Kind, God 


Knows. 
1 have received a book for you, and one for myſelf, 
from Harte, It is upon Agriculture, and will ſurprize 


you, as, I confeſs, it did me. This work is not only 


in Engliſh, but good and elegant Engliſh; he has even 
ſcattered graces upon his ſubject; and, in profe, has 
come very near Virgil's Georgics in verſe. I have writ- 
ten to him, to congratulate his happy transformation. As 
ſoon as I can find an opportunity, I will ſend you your 
copy. You (though no Agricola) will read it with 3255 
ſure. | 

I know Mackenzie, whom you mention, C91 un PR 
tie, ſed cave. 
Make mine and Lady Cheſterfield's compliments t to 
Comte et Comteſſe Flemming: and 8 Dieu vous die en ſa 
Jainte Sy" Z 


1 K T. T CLIX. 


Blackheath: ber the 14th, 1764. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


* EST ERDA U received your letter of the zach 
paſt, by which I find that you had not then got 
mine, which I ſent you the day after I had received your 
former; you have had no great loſs of it, for, as I told 


you in my laſt, this inactive ſeaſon of the year ſupplies 


no materials for a letter; the winter may, and proba- 


bly will, produee an abundant crop, but of what grain, 
I neither know, gueſs, nor care, | take it for granted, 


that Lord B * * * ſurnagera. encore, but by the aſſiſtance 


of what bladders or cork-waiſtcoats, God only Knows. 


The death of poor Mr. Legge, the epileptic fits of the 
Puke of Devonſhire, for which he is gone to Aix- la- 


113 Chapelle, 
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Chapelle, and the advanced age of the Duke of New. 


caftle, ſeem to facilitate an accommodation, if Mr. Pitt 


and Lord Bute are inclined to it. 

| Yau aſk me what I think of the death of poor Iwan, 
and of the perſon who ordered it, You may remember 
that I often ſaid, ſhe would murder or marry him, or 
probably both; (he has choſen the ſafeſt alternative: 
and has now completed her character of femme forte, 


above ſcruples and heſitation. If Machiavel were alive, 


ſhe would probably be his Heroine, as Ceſar Borgia was 
his Hero. Women are all fo far Machiavelians, that 
they are never either good or bad by halves; their paſſi- 
ons are too ſtrong, and their reaſon too weak, to do any 
thing with moderation. She will, perhaps, meet, before it 
is Jong, with ſome Scythian as free from prejudices as 


herſelf. If there is one Oliver Cromwell in the three re- 
giments of guards, he will probably, for the ſake of his 


dear country, depoſe and murder her: for that is one 
and the fame thing in Ruſſia. 

You ſeem now to be ſettled, and bien nipp? at Dreſden. 
Four ſedentary footmen, and one running one, font Equi- 
page lefle, The German ones will give you, ſeine Excet- 
lence;, and the n ones, if you 25 any, eng 
neur. 

My fown health varies, as uſual, but never deviagen 
into * God en and lend you better! 


LETTER CLX. 


Blackheath, O Ober the Ich, net 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Have now your laſt letter, of the 16th paſt, hing 
before me; and 1 gave your encloſed to Grevenkop, 
which has put him into a violent buſtle to execute your 

commiſſions, as well and as cheap as poſſible. I refer 


him to his own letter. He tells you true, as to Comteſſe 


Coſel' 8 


* e * n , Wola hd * 4 ” 


. 


F DOM 0507. ay 


Coſel's ddiamonds, which certamly nobody will buy here 


unſight unſeen, as they call it; ſo many mimmios con- 
curring, to encreaſe or leſſen the value of a diamond. 


Tour Cheſhire cheeſe, your Burton ale and beer, I 


charge myſelf with, and they ſhall be ſent you as ſoon 
as poſſible. Upon this oocaſion Iwill give you a piece of 
advice, which, by experience, I know to be uſeful. In 
all commiſſions, whether from men or women, point de 


galanterie, bring them in your account, and be paid to 


the uttermoſt farthing; but if you would ſhow them 
une galanterie, let your preſent be of fomething that is not 
in your commiſſion, otherwiſe you will be the Commrſſt- 

onaire banal, of all the women of Saxony. A propos 
Who is your Comteſſe de Coſel ? Is ſhe daughter, or 
grand daughter, of the famous Madame de Coſel, in 
King Auguſtus's time ? * ſhe N or old, ugly or 
handſome ? 

I do not wonder that di are wok ſurprized 
at our tameneſs and forbearance, with regard to France 
and Spain. Spain, indeed, has lately agreed to our cut- 
ting logwood, according to the treaty, and fent ſtrict 
orders to their Governor to allow it; but you will ob- 


ſerve too, that there is not one word of reparation for 


the loſſes we lately ſuſtained there, But France is not 
even ſo tractable; it will pay but half the money due, 


upon a liquidated account, for the marntenance of their 
pfifdbners. Our requeſt, to have Comte d' E ſtaing re- 


called and cenſured, they have abfoknely rejected, 
though, by the laws of war, he might be hanged for 
having twice broke his parole. This does not do France 
honour ; however, I think we ſhall be quiet, and that 
at the only time, perhaps thrs century, when we might, 
with ſafety, be otherwiſe, but this is nothing new, nor 
the firſt time, by many, ben bational honotir and inte- 
reſt have beo . r to e It g been 
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ſo: and one may ſay, upon this occaſion, what Fonds 
ſays upon another, Nam fuit ante Helenam. | | 

| have ſeen les Contes de Guillaume YVad?, and like 3 
of them ſo little, that I can hardly think them Voltaire's, 
but rather the ſcraps that have fallen from his table, and 
been worked up by inferior workmen, under his name. 
I have not ſeen the other book you mention, the Diftion- 
naire Portatif. It is not yet come over. 

I ſhall next week go take my winter-quarters in Lon- 
don, the weather here being very cold and damp, and 
not proper for an old, ſhattered, and cold carcaſe, like 
mine. In November I will go to the Bath, to careen 
myſelf for the winter, _ to ſhift the 2 Good 
_ | 


LE TT EA cl Xl. 


WF. 


| London Oftober the rgth, 1764. 
MY. DEAR FRIEND, -;..... 
"ESTERDAY morning Mr. * came to me, , from 
Lord Halifax, to aſæ me whether I thought you 
would approve of vacating your ſeat in Parliament, during 


the remainder of it, upon a valuable conſideration, mean- 


ing money. My anſwer was, that I really did not know 


your diſpoſition upon that ſubject ; but that I knew you 


would be very willing, in general, to accommodate 
them, as far as lay in your power. That your Election, 
to my knowledge, had coſt you two thouſand pounds; 
that this Parliament had not fate above half its time; 
and that, for my part, I approved of the meaſure well 


_ enough, Provided you had an equitable equivalent, I 


188 it for granted, that you will have a letter from 
„by this poſt, to that effect, ſo that you muſt 


$i 585 what you will do. What! ad viſe, is this; give 
them a good deal of Galbanum | in the firſt part of your 


letter. 


BR on es OE 
letter. Le Galbanum ne coute rien; and then ſay, that 


vou are willing to do as they pleaſe ; but that you hope 
an equitable conſideration will be had to the two thou- 
ſand pounds, which your ſeat coft you in the preſent 


Parliament, of which not above half the term is expired. 


Moreover, that you take the liberty to remind them, 
that yaur being ſent for from Ratiſbon, laſt ſeſſion, 
hen you were juſt fettled there, put you to the expence 

of three or four hundred pounds, for which you were 
allowed nothing; and that, therefore, you hope they 


will not think one thouſand pounds too much, conſider- 


ing all theſe circumſtances ; but that, in all events, you 
will do whatever they deſire. Upon the whole, I think 


this propoſal advantageous to you, as you probably will 
not make uſe of your ſeat this Parliament; and further, 


as it will ſecure you from another unpaid j journey from 
Dreſden, in caſe they meet, or fear to meet, with diffi- 
culties in any enſuing ſeſſion of the preſent Parliament. 
Whatever one muſt do, one ſhould do de bonne grace, 
Dixi. God bleſs you, 


. ax 


Bath, Noveiiber the 16th, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Am much concerned at the account you gave me of 


yourſelf, in your laſt letter. There is to be ſure, at 


ſuch a town as Dreſden, at leaſt ſome one very ſkilful 


phyſician , whom I hope you have conſulted ; and I would 


have you acquaint him with all your ſeveral attacks of 
this nature, from your great one at Laubach, to your 
late one at Dreſden : tell him too, that, in your laſt ill- 
neſs in England, the phyſicians miſtook your caſe, and 
treated it as the gout, till Maty came, who treated it as 
a rheumatiſm, and cured you. In my own opinion, you 
have never had the gout, but always the — ; 
whic 
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which, to my knowledge, is as painful as the gant can 
poſſibly be, and ſnould be treated in a quite different 
way; that is, by cooling medicines and regimen, in- 


ſtead of thoſe inflammatory cordials which they always 


adminiſter, where they fuppale the gout, to rn, as 
they ſay, out of the ſtomach. | 

I have been here now juſt a week; tos have hitherto 
drank ſo little of the water, that I can neither fpeak well 
nor ill of it. The number of people in this place is in- 


, finite; but very few whom I know. Harte ſeems ſet- 
_ tiled here for life. He is not well, that is certain; but 
not ſo ill neither as he thinks himſelf, or at n woukl 


be thought. 
1tong far your anſwer to my laſt letter, containing a 


certain propoſal, which by this time, I ſuppoſe, has boen 
made you, and which, in the main, I approve of your ac- 


cepting. 
God bleſs you, my dear end — ſend you better 
bealth! Adieu. 


rr 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Y OUR laſt letter, of the 5th, gave me as much es 


ſure as your former had given me uneaſineſs; and 
Larpent's acknowledgment of his negligence frees you 


from thoſe ſuſpicions, which I own did entertain, and 


winch I believe every one would, in the ſame-concurrence 
af circumſtances, have entertained. So much for that. 
You may depend upon what 1 promiſed Jou, before | 


Midfurnmer next, at fartheſt, and at lea. 

All 1 can ſay of the affair between you, of the Corps 
Diplamatiqur, and the Saxon Miniſters, is, que voila bien du 
$ruit pour une ommalette au lard, It will moſt certainly be 


ſoon made up; and in that negotiation ſhew yourſelf as 
moderate 


London, February the 26th, 1765. | 
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odere and W as your inftruQions from hence 


will allow, eſpecially to Comte Hemming. The King 


of Pnuflta, I believe, has a mind to inſult him penſanally, 
as an old enemy, or elſe to quarrel with Saxony, that 
dares not quarrel with him; but ſome of the Corps Dip- 
Jomatique here, allure me, it is only a pretence to recall 
this Envoy, and to ſend, when matters ſhall be made up, 


_ a little Secretary there, 2 moins de fraik, as he dogs now 
to Paris and London. 


Comte Brühl is much in fafhion here; I like him migh- 
tily ; he has very much ie ton de Poor 
Schrader died laſt Saturday, — the _ = or 


Barnes God bleſs yan 
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London, April the 22d, 1765, 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 
H E day before yeſterday I received your letter of 
the 3d inſtant, I find that your important affair 


| pf the Ceremonial is adjuſted at laſt, as I foreſaw it 
would be, Such miuuties are often laid hold on as a 


pretence, for Powers who have a mind to quarrel; but 
are never tenaciouſly inſiſted upon, where there is neither 
intereſt nor inclination to break, Comte Fle 

though a hot, is a wiſe man; and I was ſure would, not 
break, both with England and Hanover, upon ſo trifling 
a point, eſpecially during a minority. A propos of a 


minority; the King is to come to the Houſe to-morrow, 


to recommend a bill to ſettle a Regency, in caſe of his 
demife while his ſucceſſor is a minor. Upon the King's 

late illneſs, which was no trifling one, the whole nation 
cried out aloud for ſucha bill, for reaſons which will rea- 
dily occur to you, who know ſituations, perſons, . and 
NI 1 do not Know the particulars of this 


intended 
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intended bill; but I wiſh it may be copied exactly from 


that which was paſſed in the late King's time, when the 
preſent King was a minor. 1 ſure there cannot be a 
better. 


Lou i inquire about don de Guereby' s affair ; and 
I will give you as ſuccinct an account as I can, of fo ex- 


| traordinary and perplexed a tranſaction ; but without 


giving you my own opinion of it, by the common poſt. 
You know what paſſed at firſt between Mr. de Guerchy 


and Monſieur D'Eon, in which, both our Miniſters and 


Monſieur de Guerchy, from utter inexperience in buſi- 
neſs, puzzled themſelves into diſagreeable difficulties. 
About three or four months ago, Monſieur du Vergy 
publiſhed, in a brochure, a parcel of letters, from him- 
ſelf to the Duc de Choiſeul ; in which he poſitively aſ- 
ſerts, that Monſieur de Guerchy prevailed with him 
(Vergy) to come over into England to aſſaſſinate D'Eon ; 
the words are, as well as I remember, que ce n'*toit pas 


pour ſe ſervir de ſa plume, mais de ſon Epte, qu'on le deman- 
doit en Angleterre, This accuſation of aſſaſſination, you 


may imagine, ſhocked Monſieur de Guerchy, who com- 


Plained bitterly to our Miniſters ; and they both puzzled - 


on for ſome time, without doing any thing, becauſe they 


did not know what to do. At laſt du Vergy, about two 


months ago, applied himſelf to the Grand Jury of Mid- 


dleſex, and made oath, that Mr. de Guerchy had hired 


him (du Vergy) to aſſaſſinate D'Eon. Upon this depoſi- 


tion, the Grand Jury found a bill of intended murder 


againſt Monſieur de Guerchy; which bill, however, ne- 


ver came to the Petty Jury. The King granted a noli 
proſequi in favour of Monſieur de Guerchy , and the At- 
torney General is actually proſecuting du Vergy. Whe- 


ther the King can grant a nol: proſequi in a criminal caſe, 
and whether le Droit des gens extends to criminal caſes, 
are two points which employ our domeſtic politicians; 
and the whole Corps Diplematique, Enfin, to uſe a very 
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coarſe and vulgar ſaying, il y'a de la nerds au bout du 54. 
ton, quelque part. 


I ſee and hear theſe ſtorms ann ow fairer mari mag - 
no, Sc. I enjoy my own ſecurity and tranquillity,” to- 
gether with better health than I had reaſon to expect, at 


my age, and with my conſtitution : however, I feel a 


gradual decay, though a gentle one; and I think that 


I ſhall not tumble, but ſlide gently to the bottom of the 


hill of life. When that will be, I neither know nor . 
for I am very weary. God bleſs you! 
Mallet died, two days ago, of a diarrhcea, nick he 


had carried with him to none; and en back Din 5 


hither. 


E T E R Cxv. 


Blackheath, July the 2d, 1 76 5. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
1 Have this moment received your letter of the 22d 

paſt; and I delayed anſwering your former, in dai- 
ly, or rather hourly expectation of informing you of the 
birth of a new Miniſtry , but in vain ; for, after a thou- 
ſand conferences, all things remain ſtill in the ſtate 
which I deſcribed to you in my laſt. Lord S. has, I be- 
lieve, given you a pretty true account of the preſent 
ſtate of things; but my Lord is much miſtaken, I am 


| perſuaded, when he ſays, that the King bas thought proper 


to re-eſtabliſh his old ſervants in the management of his affairs , 


for he ſhows them all the public diſlike poſlible ; and, 


at his levee, hardly ſpeaks to any of them; but ſpeaks 
by the hour to any body elſe. Conferences, in the mean 
time, go on, of which it is eaſy to gueſs the main ſub- 
ject, but impoſſible, for me at leaſt, to know the particu- 
lars; but this I will venture to propheſy, that the whole 
will ſoon center in Mr. Pitt. 
You 
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Yaw frem not do kuom the charger of: cho Nye 


here it is She is a good woman, a good wife; a tender 
mother; and an unmeddling Queen. The King loves 
her as a woman; but, Þ verily believe, has never yet 
ſpoke one word to her about buſineſs. I have now told 
you all that I know of theſe affairs; which, I believe; 
is as much as any body elle knows, who is not in the 


ſecret. In the mean time, you! eaſily gueſs; that ſur- 


raiſes; conjectures, and reports, are infinite; and iß as 
they ſay, truth is but one, one million, at leaſt, of theſe 
reports mult be falſe; for they differ exceedingly. 

Lou have loſt an honeſt ſervant, by the death of poor 
Louis; I would adviſe you to take a clever young Saxon 
in his room, of whoſe character you may get authentie 
teſtimonies ; inſtead of ſending for one to France, whoſe 
character you cam only know from far. 

When I hear more, I will write more; till ill when, God 


bleſs you! HEE 


5 


re R CLXVI. ws 


| Blackheath, Jaly the 1 «th, x 765. | 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
Told you in my laſt, that you ſhould hear from me 
again, as-ſoon as I had any thing more to write; and 
now l have too much to write, therefore will refer you 
to the Gazette, and the office letters, for all that has 
been done; and adviſe you to ſuſpend your opinion, as 
1 do, about all that is to be done. Many more changes 


are talked of; but ſo. idly, and variouſly, that Fgive cre- 
dit to none of them. There has been pretty clean ſweep- 
ing already; and I do not remember, in my time, to 


have ſeen ſo much at once, as an entire new Board of 


Treaſury, and two new Secretaries of State, cum multis | 


alns, c. 
Here is a new political arch almoſt built, but of ma- | 


terials of ſo different a nature, and without a key ſtone, 
that 


* 
> 
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TO MISS NC i | ans 
that it does not, in my opinion, indicats'cither ſtrength 
or duration. It will certainly require repairs, and a key- 
ſtone, next winter ;. and that key-ftone: will and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be Ms. Pitt. Id is true, he might have been that 
key-ſtone now; and would have accepted ĩt, but not with 
out Lord Temple's conſent; and Lord Temple poſitively 
refuſed, There was evidently ſome trick in this, but 
what; is paſt: my conetburings. | Davus ſum now Oedipus. 
There is a manifeſt interregnum in tlie Treaſury; for 
Ido ſuppoſe that Lord Rockingham and Mr. Dowdeſ- 
well will not think. proper to be very active. General 
Conway, who is your Secretary, has certainly parts, at 
leaſt equal to his buſineſs, which I dare ſay he will ap- 
ly to; The ſame may be ſaid, I believe; of the Duke: 
of Grafton; and: indeed! there is no magic requiſite for 
the executive part of thoſe employments. The miniſte- 
rial part is another thing; they muſt feramble with their 
fellow-ſervants, for power and. favour, as well as they 
can. Foreign affairs are not ſo much as mentioned, and, 
I verily believe, not thought of. Bur, ſurely, ſome coun- 
terbalance would be neceſſary to the Family Compact; 
and, if not RE entre will be too late, God bleſs 
you! 


„ * N XG 


© Blackheath, Auguſt the 17th, 1765. 

MY DFAR FRIEND, 
F are now two letters in my cbt and I fear 
me gout has been the cauſe of your contracting 
that Gebt When you are not able to write yourſelf, let 
your Secretary fend me two or three lines, to acquaint 
me how you are. = 
Tou have now ſeen, by the London Gazette, what 
changes have really been made at Court; but, at the 
ſame time, I believe you have feen that there muſt be 
more, 
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more, before a Miniſtry can be ſettled ; what thoſe will 
be, God knows; were I to conjecture, I ſhould ſay, that 
the whole will center, before it is long, in Mr. Pitt and 
C9, the preſent being an heterogeneous jumble K * | 
and caducity, which cannot be efficient. 7 

Charles Townſhend calls the preſent, a Lanſing Mi- 
niſtry ; fit only for the ſummer. The next ſeſſion will be 
not only a warm, but a violent one, as you will eaſily 
judge, if you look over the names of the ins and of the 
_—_ 

I feel this beginning of the autuenn, which 1s ods 
very cold: the leaves are withered, fall apace, and ſeem 
to intimate that I muſt follow them ; which I ſhall do 
without reluctance, being extrerrely weary of this ally 
world. God bleſs you, both in it and after it! 


LETTER cl xvli 


Blackheath, Auguſt the 25th, x 765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, __. 
I Received but four ow ago your letter of the 2d in- 
ſtant. I find by it that you are well, for you are in 
good ſpirits. Your notion of the new birth, or regene- 
ration of the Miniſtry, is a very juſt one; and that they 
have not yet the true ſeal of the covenant, is, I dare fay, 
very true; at leaſt, it is not in the poſſeſſion of either of 
the Secretaries of State, who have only the King's ſeal ; 
nor do I believe (whatever his Grace may imagine) that 
it is even in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Privy Seal. I own 
1 am loſt, in the preſent ſituation of affairs; different 
conjectures preſent themſelves to my mind, but none 
that it canreſt upon. The next ſeſſion muſt certainly 
clear up matters a good deal; for I believe it will be 
the warmeſt and moſt acrimonious one that has been 
known, ſince that of the Exciſe. The late Miniſtry 
the preſent Oppoſitton, are determined to attack Lord 
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B — publicly in Parliament, and reduce the late Op- 
poſition, the preſent Miniſtry, to protect him publickly, 
in conſequence of their ſuppoſed treaty with him. En 
attendant mieux, the paper war is carried on with much 


fury and ſcurrility on all ſides to the great entertainment 
of ſuch lazy and impartial people as myſelf. I do not 


know whether you have the Daily Advertiſer and the 
Public Advertiſer ; in which all the political letters are 
inſerted, and ſome very well written ones on both ſides; 


but I know that they amuſe me, tant bien que mal, for an 


hour or two every morning. Lord T is the ſup- 
poſed author of the pamphlet you mention; but I think 
it is above him. Perhaps his brother C T——, 
who is by no means ſatisfied with the preſent arrange- 
ment, may have aſſiſted him privately. As to this lat- 


ter, there was a good ridiculous paragragh in the news- 
papers, two or three days ago: We bear, that the Right 
Honourable Mr. C—=— T—— is indiſpoſed, at his houſe in 
Oxfordſhire, of a pain in his fide but it is not ſaid iu which 
fide. 


I do not find that the Duke of York has yet viſited 
you, if he ſhould, it may be expenſive, mais trouvera 
moien. As for the Lady, if you ſhould be very ſharp ſet 
for ſome Engliſh fleſh, ſhe has it amply in her power, to 
ſupply you, if ſhe pleaſes. Prince Henry of Pruſſia. 
God bleſs yon) | 


LETTER CLXIX. 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 

OUR great character of Prince lac which I 
take to be a very juſt one, lowers the King of 
Pruſſia's a great deal ; and probably that is the cauſe of 
their being ſo ill together. But the King of Pruſſia, 
with his good parts; ſhould refle& upon that trite and 


true maxim, qui invidet minor, or Mr, dela Rocafoucaut's 
Vol. II. 7. Ju 
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times with wit. 
duant partie, till battle begins in St. Stephen's Chapel. 
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que I'envie eft la plus baſſe de toutes les paſſions, puiſqu on 4- 
voue bien des crimes, mais que perſonne n'avoue Penvie. 1 


thank God, I never was ſenſible of that dark and vile 


paſſion, except,. that formerly have ſometimes envied 


a ſucceſsful rival with a fine woman. But now that 


cauſe is ceaſed, and conſequently the effects. 
What ſhall I, or rather what can I tell you of the po- 


litical world here? The late Miniſters accuſe the preſent 


with having done nothing ; the preſent accuſe the late 
ones with having done much worſe than nothing. Their 
writers abuſe one another moſt ſcurrilouſly, but ſome- 
I look upon this to be peloter en atten- 


How that will end, I proteft ! cannot conjecture; any 


farther than this, that, if Mr. Pitt does not come in to 
the aſſiſtance of the preſent Minifters, they will have 


much to do to ſtand their ground. C—— T—— will 
lay booty; and who elſe have they? No body but 
; who has only good ſenſe, but not the neceſſary ta- 


lents nor experience, Are ciere viros martemque accendere 
eantu, I never remember, in all my time, to have ſeen 


fo problematical a ſtate of affairs; and a man would be 
much puzzled which fide to bet on. | | 
Your gueſt, Miſs C——, is another problem which 


cannot folve. She no more wanted the waters of Carlf- 


badt, that you did. Is it to ſhow the Duke of K——, 


that he cannot live without her? A dangerous experi- 
ment! which may poſſibly convince him that he can. 


There is a trick, no doubt, in it; but what, I neither 
know nor care; you did very wall to ſhow her civilities, 


cela ne gate jamais rien. I will go to my waters, that is, 


the Bath waters, in three weeks or a month, more for 


the ſake of bathing than of drinking. The Bol bath al- 


ways promotes my perſpiration, which is fluggiſh, and 
ſupples my tiff rheumatic limbs. D'ailleurs, I am, at 


en, as well, and better, than I could Tealonablly 


expert 
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expel tobe, anno /eptuageſimo prims. May you be ſo 
as long, y mas. Les bleſs you! 


L E T T E R cl xx. 


b Od ober the. 250, on 
my DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Received your letter of the ven ae! for Ilet 
I out for Bath to-morrow morning. If the ule of thoſe 
waters does me no good, the ſhifting the ſcene for ſome 
time will at leaſt amuſe me a littls; and with my infir- 
mities, i faut faire de tout bois fliche. Some variety is as 
neceſſary for the mind, as ſome medicines are for the 
bod | 

Here is a total ſtagnation of W which 1 gde 
will continue till the Parliament ſits to do buſineſs, and 
that will not be till about the middle of January; for the 
meeting on the 19th of December is only for the ſake 
of ſome new writs. The late Miniſters threaten the pre- 
ſent ones; but the latter do not ſeem in the leaſt afraid. 
of the former, and for a very good reaſon, which | is, that 
they have the diſtribution of the loaves and fiſhes. I be- 
lieve it is very certain that Mr. Pitt will never come in- 
to this or any other Adminiſtration ; he is abſolutely a 
cripple all the year; and in violent pain at leaſt balf of 
it. Such phyſical ills are great checks to two of the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions, to which human nature is liable, love 
and ambition. Though I cannot perſuade myſelf that 
the preſent Miniſtry can be long-lived, I can as little 
imagine, who or what can ſucceed ther, telle eft.la diſette 
ds ſujets Papables. Fhe Duke of ſwears, that he 
will have Lord —— perſonally attacked in both Houfes ; 
but I do not ſee how, without endangering himſelf at 
the fame time. 

Miſs C is arrived berg and her Duke is fonder 
ok ber than ever. It was a dangerous experiment that 

„ „ 
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ſhe tried, in leaving him fo long; but it ſeems ſhe Tay | 
her man. 15 
I pity you, for the inundation of your good . 
men, which over whelms you; je ſtai ce qu en vaut laune, 
It is, beſides, expenſive; but, as I look upon the expence 
to be the leaſt evil of the two, I will ſee if a e een 8 
gift will not make it up. 

As I am now uon the wing, I will only add, ou 
bleſs _ 


L E 1 0 WE - X « 12 


oY Bath, November the 28th, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 1 

Have this moment received your letter of the roth. 
T have now been here a month, bathing and drink- 
ing the waters, for complaints much of the ſame kinds as 
yours ; I mean pains in my legs, hips, and arms; whe- 
ther gouty or rheumatic, God knows; but, I believe,” | 

both, thar fight without a deciſion in favour of either, 

and have abſolutely reduced me to the miſerable ſitua- 

tion of the Sphynx's riddle, to walk upon three legs; 
that is, with the aſſiſtance of my ſtick, to walk, or rather 
hobble, very indifferently. I wiſh it were a declared 
gout; which is the diſtemper of a gentleman ; whereas 
the rheumatiſm 1s the diſtemper of a hackney- coachman 
or chairman, who are obliged to be out in all weathers 
and at all hours. | 
I think you will do very right to aſk leave, and I dare 
ſay you will eaſily get it, to go to the baths in Suabia; 
that is, ſuppoſing that you have conſulted ſome ſkilful 
phyſicjan, if ſuch a one there be, either at Dreſden or at 
Leipſic, about the nature of your diſtemper, and the na- 
ture of thoſe baths; but, ſuos quiſque patimur manes. We 
have but a bad bargain, God knows, of this lite, and pa- 
tience is the * way not to make bad worſe. Mr. Pitt 
keeps 
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| Keeps his bed here, with a very real gout, and not a po- 
litical one, as is often ſuſpectet. 

Here has been a congreſs of moſt of the ex Miniſtres. 


If they have raiſed a battery, as I ſuppoſe they have, it 


is a maſked one, for nothing has tranſpired ; only they 
confeſs, that they intend a moſt vigorous attack, D'ail- 
leurs, there ſeems to be a total ſuſpenſion of all buſineſs, 
till the meeting of the Parliament, and then Signa canant. 

Tam very glad that, at this time, you are out of it; and 
for reaſons that I need not mention: you would certainly 
have been ſent for . ane; as e not N for 


Pour journey. 


Poor Harte is very ill, and condemned to the Hot- 
well at Briſtol, He is a better poet than philoſopher ; 
for all this illneſs and melancholy proceeds originally 
from the ill ſucceſs of his Guſtavus Adolphus: He is 
grown extremely devout, which I am very glad of, be- 

cauſe that is always a comfort to the afflicted. | 

I cannot preſent Mr. Larpent with my New- year's gift, 
till ! come to town, which will be before Chriſtmas, at 
fartheſt ; till when, God bleſs En Adieu. 


"LETS CLXXII. 


London, December the 1 nes, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Arrived here from Bath laſt N rather, but not 

mucb, better than when I went there. My rheuma- 
tic pains, in my legs and hips, plague me ſtill; and 1 
muſt never expect to be quite free from them, 

You have, to be ſure, had from the office an account 
of what the Parliament did, or rather did not do, the 
day of their meeting: and the fame point will be the 
great object at their next meeting ; I mean, the affair of 
our American Colonies, relatively to the late impoſed 
cnn: duty; which our coloniſts abſolutely refuſe to 
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pay. The Adminiſtration are for ſome indulgence and 
forbearance to thoſe froward children of their mother 
country: the Oppoſition are for taking vigorous, as they 
call them, but I call them violent meaſures, not leſs than 
les dragonades ; and to have the tax collected by the troops 
we have there. For my part, I never ſaw a froward 
child mended by whipping: and I would not have the 
mother country become a ſtep mother. Our trade to 
America brings in, communibus annis, two millions a year; 
and the Stamp - duty is eſtimated at but onẽ hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year; which I would, by no means, bring 
into the ſtock of the Exchequer, at the loſs, or even the 
riſk, of a million a year to the national ſtock. 

I do not tell you of the Garter given away yeſterday, 
becauſe the news-papers will; but I muſt obſerve, that 
the Prince of Brunſwick's ribband | is a mark of great di- 
ſtinction to that family; which, I believe, is the firſt (ex- 
cept our own Royal family) that has ever had two blue 
ribbands at a time; but it muſt be owned they deſerve 
them. 

One hears of nothing now, in town, but the ſeparation 
of men and their wives. Will Finch the ex-vice Cham- 
berlain, Lord Warwick, and your friend Lord Boling- 
broke. I wonder at none of them for parting; but I 
wonder at many for till living together; for in this 
country, it is > certain, that . is not well under · 
ſtooc. | 
I have this day ſent Mr. Larpent two — e pounds 
for your Chriſtmas-box, which I ſuppoſe he will inform 
you of by this poſt. Make this Chriſtmas as merry a 
one as you can; for pour le peu de bon tems qui nous refte, 
rien n'eſt fi. funeſte qu un noir chagrin for the new years; 
God ſend you many, and happy ones! Adieu. 


„ LETTER 


TO HIS SON! | a 
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mn LOTS, on ee: the r1th, 12 ba 
* MY DEAR FRIFND, 


Received, two days ago, your letter of the 25th 
paſt; and your former, which you mention in it, 
but ten days ago; this may eaſily be accounted for 
from the badneſs of the weather, and conſequently of the 
roads. I hardly remember ſo ſevere a winter; it has vc- 
caſioned many illneſſes here. I am ſure it pinched my 
crafy carcaſe ſo much, that, about three weeks ago, 1 
was ; obliged to be let blood twice in four days; which 
I found afterwards was very neceſſary, by the relief it 
gave to my head, and to the rheumatic pains in my 
limbs; and from the execrable kind of blood which I loſt. 
Perhaps you expect from me a particular account of 
the preſent ſtate of affairs here; but, if you do, you 
will be diſappointed; for no man living (and I ſtill leſs 
than any one) knows what it is: it varies, not only daily, 
but hourly, Moſt people think, and I amongſt the reſt, 
that the date of the preſent Miniſters is pretty near out; 
but how ſoon we are to have a new ſtyle, God knows. 
This, however, is certain, that the Miniſters had a con- 
teſted election in the Houſe of Commons, and got it but 
by eleven Votes; too ſmall a maſdrity to carry any 
thing: che next day they loſt a queſtion in the Houſe of 
Lords, by three. The queſtion in the Houſe of Lords 
was, to enforce the execution of the Stamp- act in the 
Colonies vi et armis. What concluſions you will draw 
from theſe premiſes, I do not know; but I proteſt Idraw 
none; but only ſtare at the preſent undecypherable ſtate 
of affairs, which, in fifty years experience, I have never 
ſeen any thing like. The Stamp-act has proved a moſt 
pernicious meaſure ; for, whether it is repealed or not, 
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which is ſtill very doubtful, it has given ſuch terror to 
the Americans, that our trade with them will not be, 
for ſome years, what it uſed to be; and great numbers 
of our manufacturers at home will be turned a ſtarving, 
for want of that employment, which our very profitable 
trade to America found them; and hunger is always the 
cauſe of tumults and ſedition, 
As you have eſcaped a fit of the gout in this ſevere 
cold. weather, it is to be hoped you may be intirely free 
from it, till next winter at leaſt. | 
PS Id „ having parted with his wife, now 
keeps another W. Reg at a great expence. I fear he is 
totally undone, 


LETTER CAXXV. 
London, March the 17th, 1766. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
OU wrong me, in thinking me in your debt; for 

I never receive a letter of yours, but I anſwer it by 

the next poſt, or the next but one, at fartheſt; but I 
can eaſily conceive that my two laſt letters to you may 
have been drowned, or frozen, in their way; for por- 
tents, and prodigies of froſt, ſnow, and inundations, have 

been fo frequent this winter that they have almoſt loſt 
their names. | | : 
You tell me that you are going to the baths of Baden; | 
but that puzzles me a little, fo I recommend this letter 1 
. to the care of Mr. Larpent, to forward to you; for Ba- 
den I take to be the general German word for baths, 
and the particular ones are diſtinguiſhed by ſome epi- 

| thet, as Weiſsbaden, Carlſbaden, Sc. I hope they are 
not cold baths, which I have a very ill opinion of, in all 
arthritic or rheumatic caſes; and your caſe I take to be 
a compound of both, but rather more of the latter, 


Lou 


TO HIS SON. a 
You will probably wonder that I tell you nothing of 
public matters; upon which I ſhall be as ſecret as Hot- 
ſpur's gentle Kate, who, would not tell what ſhe did not 
know ; but, what is ſingular, nobody ſeems to know any 
more of them than I do. People gape, ſtare, conjecture, 
and refine. Changes of the Miniſtry, or in the Miniſtry, at 
leaſt, are daily reported and foretold ; but of what kind, 
God-only knows. It 1s alſo very doubtful whether Mr. 
Pitt will come into the Adminiſtration or not ; the two 
preſent Secretaries are extremely deſirous that be ſhould, 
but the others think of the horſe that called the man to 
its aſſiſtance, I will ſay nothing to you about American 
affairs, becauſe I have not pens, ink, or paper enough 
to give you an intelligible account of them, They have 
been the ſubjects of warm and acrimonious debates, both 
in the Lords and Commons, and in all companies. 
The repeal of the Stamp- act is at laſt carried through. 


I am glad of it, and gave my proxy for it; becauſe I 


ſaw many more inconveniencies from the enforcing, than 
from the repealing it, 

Colonel Browne was with me the Ea day, and aſ- 

ſured me that he left you very well, He faid that he 
faw me at Spa; but I did not remember him; though 
I remember his two brothers, the Colonel and the ra- 
yiſher, very well. Your Saxon Colonel has the brogue 
exceedingly. Preſent my reſpects to Count Flemming; 
I am very ſorry for the Counteſs's illneſs; ſhe was a moſt 
well-bred woman. 
You would hardly think that 1 gave a dinner to the 
Prince of Brunſwick, your old acquaintance. Iam glad 
it is over; but I could not avoid it. I mavoit accable 
die politeſſes, God bleſs you! 


LETTER 
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Cy EY ent 


MV DEAR FRIEND, 


Received yeſterday, your letter of the zoth paſt. I 


waited with impatience for it, not having received 
one from you of ſix weeks; nor your mother neither, 
who began to be very ſure that you were dead, if not 
buried. You ſhould write to her once a week, or at 
leaſt once a fortnight; for women make no allowance 
for either bulineſs or lazineſs; whereas I can, by expe- 
rience, make allowances for both: however, I with you 
would generally write to me once a fortnight. 


' Laſt week I paid my Midſummer offering, of five hun, 5 


dred pounds, to Mr. Larpent, for your uſe, as I ſug 


poſe he has informed you. I am punctual, you f 
allow. 5 8 

What account ſhall I give you of Miniſterial affairs 
here? I proteſt I do not know: your own deſcription 


of them is as exact a one as any I, who am upon the 


place, can give you. It is a total difocation and 4range- 


ment; conſequently, a total inefficiency. When the Duke 


of Grafton quitted the ſeals, he gave that very reaſon 
for it, in a ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords: he declared, 
that he bad no objeclion to the perſons or Io the meaſures of the 
preſent Miniſters ; but that he thought they wanted Arengib 


and efficiency to carry on proper meaſures with ſutceſs ;, and 
that be knew but one man (meaning, as you will eaſily ſup- 


poſe, Mr. Pitt) who could give them that firength and ſolt- 
dity ; that, under this perſon, he ſhould be willing to ſerve 
in any capacity, not only as a General ( fficer, but as a pioneer 
and would take up a ſpade and a mattock, When he quitted 


the ſeals, they were offered firſt to Lord Egmont, then 


to 


Blackheath, June 15 13th, 1766. 
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to Lord Hardwicke ; who both declined them, proba- 
bly for the ſame reaſons that made the Duke of Grafton 
reſign them: but, after their going a begging for ſome 
time, the Duke of begged them, and has them 


Faute de meux, Lord Mountſtuart was never thought of 


for Vienna, where Lord Stormont returns in three 
months: the former is going to be married to one of the 


_ Miſs Windſors, a great fortune. To tell you the ſpe- 


culations, the reaſonings, and the conjeCtures, either of 
the uninformed, or even of the beſt-informed public, 
upon the preſent wonderful ſituation of affairs, would 
take up much more time and paper than either you or 
I can afford, though we have neither of us a great ines 
of buſineſs at preſent. 
I am in as good health as I could reaſonably Ape 
at my age, and with my ſnattered carcaſe; that is, from 
the waiſt upwards: but downwards it is not the ſame; 
for my limbs retain that ſtiffngs and debility of my long 
rheumatiſm, I cannot walk half an hour at a time. As 
the autumn, and ſtill more as the winter approaches, 
take care to keep yourſelf very warm, eſpecially your 
legs and feet. En 
Lady Cheſterfield ſends you her compliments, and 
triumphs in the ſucceſs of her plaiſter. God bleſs you! 


LETTER CLAXVI 
Blackheath, July the 11th, 1766. 
Fark DEAR FRIEND, | 
70 UU area happy mortal, to have your time thus 


employed between the Great and the Fair; I 
hope you do the honours of your country to the latter. 


The Emperor, by your account, ſeems to be very well 


for an Emperor ; who, by being above the other Mo- 
narchs in Europe, may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have had a 
proportionably worſe education. I find, by your ac- 

| count 
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count of him, that he has been trained up to homicide; 


the only ſcience in which Princes are ever inſtructed , 
and with good reaſon, as their greatneſs and glory ſingly 
depend upon the numbers of their fellow-creatures, 
which their ambition exterminates. If a Sovereign ſhould, 
by great accident, deviate into moderation, juſtice, and 
clemency, what a contemptible figure would he make 
in the catalogue of Princes! I have always owned a great 
regard for King Log. From the interview at Torgaw, 
between the two Monarchs, they will be either a great 
deal better, or worſe together; but I think rather the 
latter; for our nameſake, Philip de Comines, obſerves, 
that he never knew any good come from Pabouchement 
des Rois. The King of Pruſſia will exert all his perſpi- 
cacity, to analyſe his imperial Majeſty ; and I would 
bet upon the one head of his Black Eagle, againſt the 
two heads of the Auſtrian Eagle ; though two heads are 
faid, proverbially, to be hgtter than one. I wiſh I had 
the direction of both the Monarchs, and they ſhould, to- 
gether with ſome of their Allies, take Lorraine and Al- 
face from France, You will call me Abbe de St. Pierre; 
but I only fay what J wiſh; whereas he thought every 
thing that he wiſhed, practicable. | 
Now to come home, Here are great buſtles at Court, 

and a great change of perſons is certainly very near, You 
will aſk me, perhaps, who is to be out, and who is to be 
in? To which I anſwer, I do not know. My conjecture, 
is that, be the new ſettlement what it will, Mr. Pitt will 
be at theſhead of it. If he is, I preſume qu'il aura mis de 
P Eau Aus fon Vin par rapport a Mylord B—— when 
that ſhall come to be known, as known it certainly will 
ſoon be, he may bid adieu to his popularity. A Miniſ- 
ter, as Miniſter, is very apt to be the object of public 
diſlike; and a favourite, as favourite, ſtill more ſo, If 
any event of this kind happens, which (if it happens at 


all}. 
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all) I conjecture will be ſome time next week, you ſhall 
hear farther from me. 

I will follow your advice, and be as well as 1 can next 
winter, though I know 1 ſhall never be free from my 
flying rheumatic pains, as long as I live; but whether 
that will be more or leſs, is extremely indifferent to me: 
in either 2 81 God view you! 


e CLXXVII. 


Blackheath, Auguſt the 1ſt, 1966. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 

HE curtain was at laſt drawn up, the day before 
yeſterday, and diſcovered the new actors, toge- 


HER ſome of the old ones. I do not name them to 


you, becauſe to-morrow's Gazette will do it full as well 
as I could. Mr. Pitt, who had carte blanche given him, 
named every one of them : but what would you think 
he named himſelf for ? Lord Privy Seal ; and (what will 


aſtoniſh you, as it does every mortal here) Earl of Chat- 
ham. The joke here is, that he has had a fall up ſtairs, 


and has done himſelf ſo much hurt, that he will never 
be able to ſtand upon his legs again, Every body is 
puzzled how to account for this ſtep; though it would 
not be the firſt time, that great abilities have been dup- 
ed by low cunning. But, be it what it will, he is now, 


certainly, only Earl of Chatham; and no longer Mr. 


Pitt, in any reſpe& whatever. Such an event, I believe, 
was never read nor heard of. To withdraw, in the 
fullneſs of his power, and in the utmoſt gratification of 
his ambition, from the Houſe of Commons, (which pro-. 
cured him his powet, and which could alone inſure it to 
him) and to go into that Hoſpital of Incurables, the 
Houſe of Lords, is a meaſure fo unaccountable, that no- 


thing but proof poſitive could have made me believe it: 


but true it is, Hans Saane is to go Embaſſador to 
Ruſſia; 
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Ruſſia; and my nephew, Ellis, to Spain, decorated with 


the red ribband. Lord Shelburne is your Secretary of 


State, which I ſuppoſe he has notified to you this poſt, 
by a circular letter. Charles Townſhend has now the 


_ fole management of the Houſe of Commons; but how 


long he will be content to be only Lord Chatham: s vice- 


gerent there, is a queſtion which 1 will not pretend to 


decide. There is one very bad ſign for Lord Chatham, 


in his new dignity ; which is, that all his enemies, with- 
cout exception, rejoice at it; and all his friends are ſtu- 


pified and dumb-founded. If 1 miſtake not much, he 
will, in the courſe of a year, enjoy perfect otium cum 
dignitate. Enough of politics. 

Is the fair, or at leaſt the fat, Miſs C-— with you 


ſtill? It muſt be confeſt that ſhe knows the arts of 


Courts; to be ſo received at Dreſden, and ſo connived 


atin Laiceftes fields. 


There never was ſo wet a ſummer as this 15 been, 
in the memory of man; we have not had one ſingle day, 
ſince March, without ſome rain; but moſt days a great 


deal. I hope that does not affect your health, as great 


cold does; for, with all theſe inundations, it has not * 
cold. God vids you! Es 


LETTER CEXXVIL 


Blackheath, hag the r4th, 1766, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


F Received yeſterday your letter of the 30th paſt ; 
and I find by it, that it croſſed mine upon the road, i 


where they had no time to take notice of one another. 


The news- papers have informed you, before now, of 


the changes actually made; more will probably follow, 
but what, I am ſure, I cont tell you; and, I believe, 


nobody can, not even thoſe who are to make them: they 
will, . be occaſional, as * behave them- 


ſelves. 
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ſelves. The cauſes and conſequences. of Mr. Pitt's 
' quarrel now appear in print, in a pamphlet publiſhed 
by Lord T——; and in a refutation of it, not by Mr. 
Pitt himſelf, I believe, but by ſome friend of his, and 
under his ſanction. The former is very ſcurrilous and 
ſcandalous, and betrays private converſation. My Lord 
ſays, that in his laſt conference, he thought he had as 
good a right to nominate the new Miniftry as Mr. Pitt, 
and conſequently named Lord G—, Lord L——, Ge. 
for Cabinet Council employments; which Mr. Pitt not 
conſenting to, Lord T— broke up the conference, and, 
in bis wrath, went to Stowe; where, I preſume, he may 
remain undiſturbed a great while, ſince Mr. Pitt will 
neither be willing, nor able, to ſend for him again, The 
pamphlet, on the part of Mr. Pitt, gives an account of 
his whole political life; and, in that reſpect, is tedious, | 
to thoſe who were acquainted with it before; but, at 
the latter end, there is an article that expreſſes ſuch ſu- 
preme contempt of Lord T——, and in ſo pretty a man- 
ner, that [ ſuſpect it to be Mr. Pitt's own: you ſhalt 
judge yourſelf, for J here tranſcribe the article. apt But 
„this I will be bold to ſay, that had he (Lord T-— 
* not. faſtened himſelf into Mr. Pitt's train, and acquir- 
Led thereby ſuch an intereſt in that great man, he might 
have crept out of life with as little notice as he crept 
in; and gone off with no other degree of credit, than 
"9 that of adding a fingle unit to the bills of mortality.” 
—.wiſh I could ſend you all the pamphlets and half 
| ſheets that ſwarm here upon this occaſion ; but that is. 

impoſſible; for every week would make a ſhip's cargo. 
It is certain that Mr. Pitt has, by his dignity of Earl, 
loſt the greateſt part of his popularity, eſpecially in the 
city; and & believe the Oppoſition, will be very ſtrong, 
and perbaps prevail, next ſeſſion, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; there being now nobody there, who can have the 

authorit ty, and aſcendant over them, that Pitt had. 
| . 
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People tell me here, as young Harvey told you-at 
Dreſden, that I look very well; but thoſe are words of 
courſe, which every one ſays to every body. So far, is 
true, that I am better than, at my age, and with my 
broken conſtitution, I could have e to be. God 


1807 _ 


LETTER CAXX. 


Blackheath, September the 12th, 1766, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
1 this moment received your letter of the 25th 

paſt. I was in hopes that your courſe of waters this 
year, at Baden, would have given you a longer reprieve 
from your painful complaint. If 1 do not miſtake, you 
carried over with you ſome of Dr. Monſey's powders; 
Have you taken any of them, and have they done you 
any good? I know they did me a great deal. I, who 
P tend to ſome ſkill in phyſic, adviſe a cool * 

and cooling medicines. 

I do not wonder, that you do wonder at Lord C—— 8 
conduct. If he was not outwitted into his Peerage by 
Lord B——, his accepting it is utterly inexplicable. 
The inſtruments he has choſen for the great offices, Ibe- 
lieve, will never fit the ſame caſe. It was cruel to put 
ſuch a boy as Lord: G——, over the head of old Ligo- 
nier; and if 1 had been the former, I would have re- 
fuſed that commiſſion, during the life of that honeſt and 
brave old General. All this to quiet the Duke of R-— 
to a reſignation, and to make Lord B— Lieutenant of 
Ireland, where, I will venture to propheſy, that he will 
not do. Ligonier was much preſſed to give up his regi- 
ment of guards, but would by no means do it; and de- 
clared, that the King might break him, if he pleaſed, 
but that he would certainly not break himſelf. 


I have 


T O HIS SON. „ 

have no political events to inform you of; they 

will not be ripe till the meeting of the Parliament. Im- 

mediately upon the receipt of this letter, write me 8 
to acquaint me how you are. 


God + bleſs you; and, particularly, may he ſend you 
health, for 88 is OY women _— | 


LETTER CLAXX. 


Blackheath, September the zoth, 1766. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Received, yeſterday, with great pleaſure, your letter 

of the 18th, by which I conſider this laſt ugly bout 
as over; and, to prevent its return, I greatly approve _ 
of your plan for the South of France, where I recom- 
mend for your principal reſidence, Pezenas, Toulouſe, 
or Bourdeaux; but do not be perſuaded to go to Aix en 
Provence, which, by experience, I know to be, at once, 
the hotteſt and the coldeſt place in the world, from the 
ardour of the Provencal Sun, and the ſharpneſs of the 
Alpine winds, I alſo earneſtly recommend to you, for 
your complaint upon your breaſt, to take, twice a day, 
aſſes or (what is better) mare's' milk, and that for theſe 
ſix months at leaſt. Mingle turnips, as much as you can, 
with your diet, 

I have written, as you deſired, to Mr. Secretary Con- 
way ; but I will anſwer for it, that there will be no diffi | 
culty to obtain the leave you aſk, 

There is now no new event in the political world, 
ſince my laſt; ſo God bleſs you! 


. 1 LETTER 
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London, October the ae 1766, 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 
HE laſt mail brought me your - letter of the 17th. 

I am glad to hear that your breaſt is ſo much bet- 

ter. You will find both aſſes and mares milk enough in 
the South of France, where it was much drank when [1 
was there. Guy Patin recommends to a patient, to have 
no Doctor but a Horſe; and no Apothecary but an Aſs. 
As for your pains and weakneſs in your limbs, je vous 
en offre autant; I have never been free from them ſince 
my laſt rheumatiſm. I uſe my legs as much as I can, 


and you ſhould do ſo too, for diſuſe makes them worſe. 


I cannot now uſe them long at a time, becauſe of the 


weakneſs of old-age ; but I contrive to get, by different - 


ſnatches, at leaſt two hours walking every day, either in 
my garden or within doors, as the weather permits. I 
ſet out to-morrow for Bath, in hopes of half repairs, 
for Medea's kettle could not give me whole ones; the 
timbers of my wretched veſſel are too much decayed to 
be fitted out again for uſe, I ſhall ſee poor Harte there, 
who, I am told, is in a miſerable way, between ſome real 
and ſome imaginary diſtempers. | 
I II ſend you no political news, for one reaſon, among 
others, which is, that I know none. Great expectations 
are raiſed of this ſeſſion, which meets the 11th of next 
month; but of what kind nobody knows, and conſe- 
quently every body conjectures variouſly. Lord Chat- 
ham comes to town to-morrow, from Bath, where he 
has been to refit himſelf for the winter campaign : he 
has hitherto but an indifferent ſet of Aides de Camp ; and 
where he will find: better, I do not know, Charles 
Townſhend and he are already upon ill terms. Enfin 


en vois goute; and ſo God bleſs you! 
"” WY LETTER 
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5 Bath, November the I yy 1766, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

J Hare this moment Fei your leiter of the 5th 
inſtant, from Baſle. I am very glad to find that 
your breaſt i is relieved, though, perhaps, at the expence 
of your legs: for, if the humour be either gouty of 
rheumatic, it had better be in your legs than any where 
elſe. I have conſulted Moiſey, the great phyſician of 
this place, upon it; who fays, that at this diſtance he 
dares not preſeribe any thing, as there may be ſuch dif- 
ferent cauſes for your complaint, which muſt be well 
weighed by a phyſician upon the ſpot : that is, in ſhorts 
that he knows nothing of the matter. I will therefore 


tell you my own caſe, in 1932, which may be ſomething _ 
parallel to yours. I had that year been dangerouſly ill 
of a fever, in Holland; and when I was recovered of it; 


the febrific hurnour fell into my legs, and ſwelled them 
to that degree, and chiefly in the evening, that it was as 
painful to nie, as it was ſhocking to others. I came to 
England with them in this condition; and conſulted 
Mead, Broxholme, and Arbuthnot, who none of em 
did me the leaſt good; but, on the contrary; increaſed 
the ſwelling, by applying pultices and emollients. In 
this condition I remained near fix months, till, finding 
that the doctors could do me no good, I refolved to con- 
ſult Palmer, the moſt eminent ſurgeon of St. Thomas's 
| Hoſpital, He immediately told me, that the phyſicians 
had purſued a very wrong method, as the ſwelling of my 
legs proceeded only from a relaxation and weakneſs of 
the cutaneous veſſels; and he muſt apply ſtrengtheners 
inſtead of emollients. Accordingly he ordered me to 
put my legs, up to the knees, every morning, in brine 
from the ſalters, as hot as [ could bear it: the brine 


Lis muſt 


— — — — 
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muſt have had meat ſalted in it. I did fo; and after 
having thus pickled my legs for about. three weeks, the 
complaint abſolutely ceaſed, and I have never had the 
| leaſt ſwelling in them ſince. After what I have ſaid, 
I muſt caution you not to uſe the ſame remedy raſnly, 
and without the moſt ſkilful advice you can find, where 
you are; for if your ſwelling proceeds from a gouty, | 
or rheumatic humour, there may be great danger in ap- 
plying ſo powerful an aſtringent, and perhaps repellent, 
as brine. So go piano, and not without the beſt ad- 
vice, upon a view of the parts, 

I ſhall direct all my letters to you Chez Monfieur Sar- 
razin, who by his trade i is, I ſuppoſe, ſedentaire at Baſle, 
while it is not ſure that you will be at any one place, in 
the South of France. Do you know that he is a deſcen- 
dant of the French poet, Sarrazin ? 

Poor Harte, whom I frequently go to ſee here, out of 
compaſſion, is in a moſt miſerable way ; he has had a 
ſtroke of the palſy, which has deprived him of the uſe 
of his right leg, affected his ſpeech a good deal, and 
perhaps his head a little. Such are the intermediate 
tributes that we are forced to pay, in ſome ſhape or 
other, to our wretched nature, till we pay the laſt great 
one of all. May you pay this very late, and as few 
intermediate tributes as poſſible ; Wn ſo Jubeo te bene 
valere. God bleſs yout 


Le T Rn R mn 


Bath, December the gth, 1766. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 
Received, two days ago, your letter of the 26th paſt. 
I am very glad that you begin to feel the good ef- 
 fefts of the climate where you are; I know it ſaved my 
life, in 1741, when both the ſkilful and the unſkilful 
gave 


TOM STM ons 
gave me over. In that ramble I ſtayed three or four 
days at Nimes, where there are more remains of An- 
tiquity, I believe, than in any town in Europe, Italy ex- 
cepted. What is falſely called la maiſon quarrte, is, in 
my mind, the fineſt piece of architecture that Jever 
aw; and the Amphitheatre the elumſieſt and the ug- 
lieſt: if it were in England, every body would dent it 
had been built by Sir John Vanbrugh. ith 
This place is now, juſt what you have ſeen it orb 
iy; here is a great crowd of trifling and unknown peo- 
ple, whom I ſeldom frequent, in the public rooms; fo 
that l paſs my time très uniment, in taking the air in my 
poſt-chaiſe every morning, and in reading of evenings. 
And 2 propos of the latter, I ſhall point out a book, 
which, I believe, will give you ſome pleaſure; at leaſt 
it gave me a great deal: | never read it before. It is 
Reflexions fur la Potfie et la Fuinture, par P Abb? de Bos, in 
two octavo volumes; and is, I ſuppoſe, to be had at 
every great town in France. The criticiſms and the 
reflections are juſt and lively, 

It may be you expect ſome political news from me; 
bur I can tell you, that you will have none; for no mor- 
tal can comprehend the preſent ſtate of affairs. Eight 
or nine people, of ſome conſequence, have reſigned their 
employments; upon which Lord C-— made over- 
tures to the Duke of B — and his people; but they 
could by no means agree, and his Grace went, the next 
day, full of wrath, to Wooburne: ſo that negotiation is 
entirely at an end. People wait to ſee who Lord C— 
will take in for ſome he muſt have; even he cannot be 
alone, contra Mundum. Such a ſtate of affairs, to be ſure, 
was never ſeen before, in this or in any other country. 
When this Miniſtry ſhall be ſertled, it will be the ix 
Miniſtry in fix years time. 

Poor Harte is here, and in a moſt miſerable Gbr 
tion; thoſe who wiſh him the beſt; as I do, muſt wiſh 
bim dead. God bleſs you! 


E LETTER. 
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LETTER CLAXXIV. 


London, February the I 3th wy 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
T is ſo long ſince I have had a letter from you, that I 
am alarmed about your health; and fear that the 
ſouthern parts of France have not done ſo well by you, 
as they did by me in the year 1741, when they ſnatched 
me from the jaws of death. Let me know, upon the 
receipt of thjs letter, how you are, and where you are. 
I have no news to ſend you from hence; for every 
thi ing ſeems ſuſpenged, both in the Court and in the 
Parliament, till Lord Chatham's return from the Bath, 
where he has been laid up this month, by a ſevere fit 
of the zout; and, at preſent, he has the ſole apparent 
power. in hat little buſineſs has hitherto been done 


in the Houſe of Commons, Charles Townſhen d has giv- 


en himſelf more Miniſterial airs than Lord Chatham will, 
I believe, approve of. However, ſince Lord Chatham- 
has thought fit to withdraw himſelf from that Houſe, he 
cannot well do without Charles s abilities to ſignage it as 
his Deputy. 
10 not ſend you an 8 of e births mY 
burials, as I take it for granted that you know them all 
from the Engliſh printed papers ; ſome of which, Lore: 
ſume are ſent after you. Your old acquaintance, Lord 
Eſſex, is to be married this week to Harriet Bladen, | 
who has 4 20,000 down, beſides the reaſonable expec- 
tation of as much at the death of her father, My kinſ- 
man, Lord Strathmore, i is to be married, in a fortnight, . 
to Miſs Bowes, the greateſt heireſs, perhaps, in Europe, 
In ſhort the matrimonial phrenzy ſeems to rage at pre- 
ſent, ard i is epidemica]. The men marry for money, 
and I believe you gueſs what the women marry for. 


bleſs ou and ſend ou health ne 
KA den von : LETTE R 
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LETTER cx 


London, March the 30, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
ESTERDAY I received two letters at once from 
you, both dated Montpellier; one of the 2gth of 
laſt December, and the other, the 12th of February : 
but I cannot conceive what became of my letters to you; 
for I aſſure you that I anſwered all yours, the next poſt 


after I received them; and about ten days ago, I wrote 


you a volunteer, becauſe you had been fo long ſilent ; 
and [ was afraid that you were not well; but your, let. 
ter of the 12th February has removed all my fears upon 


that ſcore. The ſame climate that has reſtored your 


health ſo far, will, probably, in a little more time, re- 
ſtore your ſtrength too; though you muſt not expect it 


to be quite what it was before your late-painful com- 


plaints. At leaſt I find, that, ſince my late great rheu- 
matiſm, I cannot will above half an hour at a time, 
which I do not place ingly to the account of my years, 
but chiefly to the great ſhock given then to my limbs. 


D'ailleurs | am pretty well, "Tor my age, and ſhattered | 


conſtitution. © 
As I told you in my laſt, I muſt tell you again in 
this, that I have no news to ſend. Lord Chatham, at 


laſt, came to town yeſterday, full of gout, and is not 
able to ſtir hand or foot. During his abſence, Charles 


Townſhend has talked of himand at him, in ſuch a man- 


ner, that henceforwards they muſt be either much worſe 
or much better together than ever they were in their 
hives. On Friday laſt, Mr. Dowdeſwell and Mr. Gren- 
ville moved to have one ſhilling in tHe pound of the land- 
tax taken off; which was oppoſed by the Court; but 
the Court Joſt i it by eighteen. The Oppoſition triumph 
en _ this . though, I think, without rea- 
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ſon; for it is plain that all the landed gentlemen bribed 5 
theraſelves with this ſhilling in the pound. 

The Duke of Buccleygh is very ſoon to be married to 
Lady Betty Montague, Lord Eſſex was married, yeſ- 
terday, to Harriet Bladen ; and Lord Strathmore, | laſt 
week, to Miſs Bowes; both couples went directly from 
the church to conſammarian i in the country, from an un- 
neceſſary fear that they ſhould not be tired of each 
other, if they ſtayed in town. And now dixi; bak 
bleſs vou! 
© You are in the right to go to ſee the Aſſembly ot the 
States of Languedoc, though they are but the ſhadoy of 
the original Etats, while there was me liberty ſobbing 
in Fans | 


LETTER clxXXVI 


| London April the 61h, nen 5 
MY DEAR FRIEND, P 
4 ESTERDAY I received your letter from Nimes by 
L. which J find that ſeveral of our letters have reci- 
procally miſcarried, This may probably bave the ſame 
fate; however, if it reaches Monſieur Sarrazin, pre- 
ſume, he will know where to take his aim at you: for 
I find you are in motion, and with a Polarity to Dreſ- 
den. I am very glad to find, by it, that your Meridi | 
onal journey has perfectly recovered you, as to your 
general ſtate of health; for as to your legs and thighs, 
you mult never expect that they will be reſtored to their 
original ſtrength and activity, after ſo. many rheumatic 
attacks as you have had, I know that my: limbs, be- 
ſides the natural debility.of old age, have never reco- 
vered the ſeyere attack of rheumatiſm that plagued me 
five or ſix years ago. I cannot now walk above half 
an hour at a time, and e in a e kind of 
way. 


CE On. I can 


TO HIS 8 ON. 821 
Ioan give you no account of our political world, 
which. is in a ſituation that I never ſaw in my whole life. 
Lord Chatham has been ſo ill, theſe laſt two months, 
that he has not been able (fame ſay not willing) to do or 
hear of any buſineſs: and for his /ous Minitres, they ei- 
ther cannot, or dare not, do any, without his directions; 
ſo that every thing is now at a ſtand. This ſituation, I 
think, cannot laſt much longer; and if Lord Chatham 
ſnhould either quit his poſt, or the world, neither of 
which is very improbable, I conjecture, that what is 
called the Rockingham Connection, ſtands the faireſt for 
the Miniſtry. But this is merely my conjecture; for I 
have neither data nor paſtulata enough to reaſon upon. 
When you get to Dreſden, which I hope you will not 
do till next month, our correſpondence will be more re- 
es God bleſs 531 


LETTER ' CLAXXVIL 


1 8 London, May the stb, 1767. 
MY. DEAR FRIEND, 
B Y your letter of the 25th paſt, from Balle, I preſume 
this will find you at Dreſden, and accordingly I 
direct to you there. When you write me word that you 
are at Dreſden, I will return you an anſwer, with ſome- 
thing better than the anſwer itſelf. If you complain of 
the weather, north of Beſancon, what would you fay to 
the weather that we have had here, for thefe laſt two 
months, uninterruptedly ? Snow often, north. eaſt wind 
conſtantly, and extreme cold. I write this by the fide 
of a good fire; and at this moment it ſnows very hard. 
All my promiſed fruit at Blackheath is quite deftroyed ; 
and, what is worſe, many of my trees. | 
TI cannot help thinking, that the King of Poland, the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the King of Pruſſia, 5entendent 
comme Lurrons en foire, though the former muſt not ap- 
pear 
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; pear in it, upon account of the ſtupidity, i ignorance, and 
- bigotry of his Poles. I have a great opinion of the co- 
gency of the controverſial arguments of the Ruſſian . 
troops, in favour of the Diſſidents: I am ſure, I wiſh 
them ſucceſs, for I would have all intoleration intolerat- 
ed in its turn. We ſhall ſoon ſee more clearly into this 
matter; for I do not think that the Autocratrice of all 
the Ruſſias will be trifled with by the Sarmatians. 
What do you think of the late extraordinary event in 
Spain? Could you ever have imagined that thoſe igno- 
rant Goths would have dared to baniſh the Jeſuits ? 
There muſt bave been ſome very grave and important 
reaſons for ſo extraordinary a meaſure : but what they 
were, I do not pretend to gueſs; and, perhaps, I ſhall 
never know, though all the coffee-houſes here do. 
Things are here in exactly the ſame ſituation, in which 
they were when I wrote to you laſt. Lord Chatham is 


ſtill ill, and only goes abroad for an hour in a day, to | 


take the air, in his coach. TheKing has, to my certain 
knowledge, ſent him repeated meſlages, defiring him 
not to be concerned at his confinement, for that he is re- 
folved to ſupport him pour et contre tous. God n. you! 


* E T T E K ClxxxVIII. 


London, June ha Iſt, 1 . 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
Received yeſterday your letter of the 20th paſt, from 
Dreſden, where I am glad to find that you are arrived 

ſafe and ſound. This has been every where an annis mi- 

rabilis for bad weather; and it continues here ſtill. Every 

body has fires, and their winter- clothes, as at Chriſtmas. 
The town is extremely ſick ly; and ſudden deaths have 
been very frequent. 
I do not know what to ſay to you upon public mat- 
ters; things remain in ſtatu quo, and . is done. 
* 
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Great changes are talked of, and, I believe, will happen 
ſoon, perhaps next week; but who is to be changed, for 
who, I do not know, though every body elſe does. I 
am apt 19 think that it will-be a Moſaic Miniſtr V. made 
up de pieces rapporttes from different connections. 
Laſt Friday I ſent your ſubſidy to Mr. Larpent, who, 
I ſuppoſe, has given you notice of i it, I believe it will 
come very ſeaſonably, as all places, both foreign and do- 
meſtic, are ſo far in arrears. They talk of paying you 
all upto Chriſtmas. The King's inferior ſervants are al- 
moſt ſtarving. 

I ſuppoſe you 8 already heard, at Dreſden, that 
Count Brühl is either actually married; or yery ſoon to 
be ſo, to Lady Egremont. She has, together with her 
falary as Lady of the Bedchamber, C. 2,500 a year; be- 
ſides ten thouſand pounds in money left her, at her own 
diſpoſal, by Lord Egremont. All this will found great 
en cus d Allemagne. I am glad of it; for he is a very | 
pretty man. God bleſs you! _ 
I eaſily conceive why Orloff influences the Empreſs of 
all the Ruſſias; but I cannot ſee why the King of Pruſlia 
ſhould be influenced 5 that motive. ie} 


LETTER CLAXXIX, 


Blackheath, July: the 2d, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

T. HO UG HI have had no letter fen you ſince my 
laſt, and though I have no political news to inform 

you of, 1 write this to acquaint you with a piece of Green- 
wich news, which 1 believe you will be very glad of; I 
am ſure. Lam. Know then, that your friend Miſs * 
was happily married, three days ago, to Mr.. * ®, an 


D Irxiſh gentleman, and a Member of that Parliament, with 


an eſtate of above two thouſand pounds a year. He ſet- 
nes upon her L 600 jointure, and, in caſe they have no 
children, 
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children, C. 1500. He happened to be by chance in her 
company one day here, and was at once ſhot dead by 
her charms ; but, as dead men ſometimes walk, he walk- 
ed to her the next morning, and tendered her his perſon 
and his fortune ; both which, taking the one with the 
other, ſhe very prudently PE for his Pers! is ſitty 
years old. 
Miniſterial affairs are ſtill in the ſame Hdictlote and 
doubtful ſituation as when I wrote to you laſt. Lord 
Chatham will neither hear of, nor do any buſineſs, but 
lives at Hampſtead, and rides about the heath ; his 


_ gout is ſaid to be fallen upon his nerves. Your Provin- 


_ cial Secretary, Conway, quits this week, and returns to 
the army, which he languiſhed for. "Two Lords are 
falked of to ſucceed him ; Lord Egmont, and Lord Hills- 
borough : I rather hope, the latter. Lord Northington 
certainly quits this week; but no body gueſſes who is to 
ſucceed him, as Preſident. A thouſand other changes 
are talked of, which I neither believe nor _— 
Poor "Harte | is in a moſt miſerable condition : he has 
| Toft one ſide of himſelf, and in a great meaſure his ſpeech ; 
notwithſtanding which, he is going to publiſh his dine 
poems, as he calls them. I am ſorry for it, as he had not 
time to correct them, before this ſtroke, nor abilities to 
do it ſince. God bleſs you: 


LETTER CC. 


nen July 9th, wade 

My DEAR FRIEND, 
Have received Cites the 21ſt paſt, with the encl6C: A 
ed propoſal from the French refugits, for a ſubſcrip- 
on towards building them un Temple. I have ſhown it to 
the very few people I ſee, but without the leaſt ſucceſs. 
They told me (and with too tract truth) that while ſuch - 
| numbers 


TO HIS SON. 2; Mt 
numbers of poor were literally ſtarving here, from the 
dearneſs of all proviſions, they could not think of ſend- 

ing their money into another country, for a building 
which they reckoned uſeleſs. In truth, I never knew 
ſuch miſery as is here now; and it affects both the hearts 
and the purſes of thoſe who have either; for my own 
part, I never gave toa building in my life ; which I reck- 
on is only giving to maſons and carpenters, and the trea- 
ſurer of the undertaking. "+ 
| * Contrary to the expectations of all mankind here, 
every thing ſtill continues in fatu quo. General Conway 
has been deſired by the King to keep the ſeals till he 
has found a ſucceſſor for him, and the Lord Preſident 
-the ſame. Lord Chatham is relapſed, and worſe than 
ever; he ſees no body, and no body ſees him: it is faid, 
that a bungling Phyſician has checked his gout, and 
thrown it upon his nerves ; which is the worſt diſtemper 
that a Miniſter or a Lover can have, as it debilitates the 


mind of the former, and the body of the latter. Here 


is at preſent an interregnum. We muſt ſoon ſee what 
order will be produced from this chaos 
The Electorate, I believe, will find the want of Comte 

Flemming; for he certainly had abilities; and was as 
fturdy and inexorable as a Miniſter at the "head of the 
finances ought always to be. When you ſee Comteſſe 
Flemming, which I ſuppoſe cannot be of ſome time, pray 
make her Lady Cheſterfield's and my COIN of 
condolence. 85 
Jou ſay that Dreſden is very ſickly; I am fray Lon- 
don is at leaſt as fickly now, for there reigns an epidemi- 
cal diſtemper called by the genteel name of Pinfluenza.. 
It is a little fever, which ſcarcely any body dies of; and 
it generally goes off with a little looſeneſs. I have eſcap- 
ed it, I believe, by being here. God keep you from all 
diſtempers, and bleſs you! | 


LETTER 
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L E T T E R CXCl. 


| London, OQober the 30th, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have now left Blackheath, till the next ſummer, if I 

live till then; and am juſt able to write, which is all 
Jean ſay, for Loi extremely weak, and have, in a great 
meaſure, loſt the uſe of my legs; I hope they will recover 
both fleſh and ſtrength, for at preſent they have neither. 
I go to the Bath next week, in hopes of half repairs at 
moſt, for thoſe waters, I am ſure, will not prove Me- 
dea's kettle, nor les eaux de Fouvence to me; however, I 
ſhall do as good Courtiers do, and get what I can, if 1 
cannot get what I will. I ſend you no politics, for here 
are neither politics nor Miniſters; Lord Chatham is quiet 
at Pynſent, in Somerſetſhire, and his former ſubalterns 
do nothing, ſo that nothing is done. Whatever places 

or preferments are diſpoſed of, come evidently from 
Lord ——, who affects to be inviſible ; and who, like a 
woodcock, ' thinks, that if his head 1s but hid, he i is not 
ſeen at all. 

General Pulteney i is at laſt dead, laſt mk; worth 
above thirteen hundred thouſand pounds. He has left 
all his landed eſtate, which is eight-and-twenty thou- 
ſand pounds a year, including the Brad ford eſtate, which 
his brother had — from that ancient family, 
to a couſin- german. He has left two hundred thouſand 
pounds, in the funds, to Lord Darlington, who was his 
next neareſt relation; and, at leaſt, twenty thouſand 
pounds in varjous legacies. If riches alone could make 
people happy, the laſt two proprietors of this immenſe 
wealth ought to have been ſo, but they never were. 8 

God bleſs you, and ſend you good health, which is bet- 
ter than all the riches of the world 


LETTER 
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L R T TER GA 


| London, November the 3d, . 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


VP UR laſt letter brought me but a ſcurvy account 
of your health, For the head-achs you complain 
of, I will venture to preſcribe a remedy, which, by expe- 
rience, I found a ſpecific, when I was extremely plagued 
with them. It is, either to chew ten grains of rhubarb 
every night going to bed; or, what I think rather better, 
to take, immediately before dinner, a couple of rhubarb 
pills, of five grains each; by which means it mixes with 
the aliments, and will, by degrees, keep your body 
gently open. I do it to this day, and find great good by - 
it. As you ſeem to dread the approach of a German 
winter, I would adviſe you to write to General Conway, 
for leave of abſence for the three rigorous winter months, - 
which I dare ſay will not be refuſed. If you chuſe a 
worſe climate, you may come to London; but if you 
chuſe a better and a warmer, you may 8⁰ to Nice en 
Provence, where Sir William Stanhope is gone to paſs 
his winter, who, I am ſure, will be extremely glad of 
your company there. 

I go to the Bath next Saturday, Utmam ne fruftra. 
God bleſs _ 


RS. CXCII. 


5 . Bath, December the roth, 1767. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, | 

| Y ESTERDAY I received your letter of the 29th paſt, 
and am very glad to find that you are well enough 

to think, that you may perhaps ſtand the winter at Dreſ- 

den; but if you do, pray take care to keep both your 

body and limbs exceedingly warm. 


As 


CI ͤ N— — — 
— 


—— . — — 
—— — 
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As to my own health, it is, in general, as good wr 
could expect it, at my age; I have a good ſtomach, a 
good digeſtion, and ſleep well; but find that I ſhall ne- 
ver recover the free uſe of my legs, which are now full 
as weak as when J firſt came hither. > 

You aſk me queſtions, e lick 
neither I, nor, I believe, any body but himſelf can an- 
{wer ; however, I will tell you all that I do know, and all 
that l gueſs concerning him, This time twelvemonth- 
he was here, and in good health and ſpirits, except, now 
and then, ſome little twinges of the gout, We ſaw. one 


another four or five times, at our reſpective houſes; but, 


for theſe laſt eight months, he has been abſolutely inviſi- 
ble to his moſt intimate friends, les ſous Miniftres : he 
would receive no letters, nor ſo much as open any packet 


about buſineſs. 


His phyſician Dr. , as IL am told, had, very ig- 
norantly, checked a coming fit of the gout, and ſcatter- 
ed it about his body; and it fell particularly upon his 
nerves, ſo that he continues exceedingly vapouriſh ; and 
would neither ſee nor ſpeak to any body, while he was 
here. I ſent him my. compliments, and-aſked leave to 
wait upon him; but he ſent me word, that he was too ill 
to ſee any body whatſoever. I met him frequently-tak- - 
ing the air in his-poſt-chaiſe, and he looked very well. 
He ſet out from hence, for London, laſt Tueſday; but 
what to do, whether to reſume, or finally to reſign Ad- 
miniſtration, God knows; conjectures are various. In 


one of our converſations here, this time twelvemonth, I 


deſired him to ſecure you a ſeat in the new Parliament; 
he aſſured me that he would; and, Iam convinced, very 
ſincerely, he ſaid. even that he would make it his own 
affair; and deſired that I would give myſelf no more 
trouble about it. Since that, I have heard no more of 
it; which made me look out for ſome venal borough: 
and I f. * to a borough-jobber, and offered five: and · 

twenty 
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twenty bundred pounds for a ſecure ſeat in Parliament; 
but he laughed at my offer, and ſaid, That there was 

no ſuch thing as a borough to be had now; for that the 
rich Eaſt and Weſt Indians had Canned: them all, at 
the rate of three thouſand pounds at leaſt; but many at 
four thouſand; and two or three, that he knew, at 
five thouſand. This, I confeſs, has vexed me a good 
deal; and made me the more impatient to know whether. 
know when I go to town, as I propoſe to do in about a 
fortnight; and, as foon as I know it, you ſhall. To 
tell you truly what I think —I doubt, from all this nerv- 
ous diſorder, that Lord O is bors de combat, as wk | 
niſter ; but do not even hint this to any body. 
bleſs you | ä 


F 


| Bath, December the 27th, 1767, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, : 


En nova progenies. 


HE outlines of a new Miniftry ate now declared; 
but they are not yet quite filled up: it was forta- 
ed by the Duke of Bedford. Lord Gower is made Pre- 
ſident of the Council, Lord Sandwich Poſt:mafter, 
Lord Hillfborough Secretary of State, for America only, 
Mr. Rigby Vice treafurer of Ireland. General Conway 
is to keep the ſeals a fortnight longer, and to ſurrender 
them to Lord Weymouth. It is very uncertain whether 
the Duke of Grafton is to continue at the head of the 
Freafury or not; but, in my private opinion, George 
Grenville will very foon be there. Lord Chatham fees 
to be our of the queſtion, and is at his repurchaſed houſe 
at Hayes, where he will not ſee a mortal. It is yet un- 
certain whether Lord Shelburne is to keep his place; if 
not, Lord Sandwich, they ſay, is to ſucceed him, All 
Vol. II. Mm the 
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the Rockingham people are abſolutely excluded. Many 
more changes muſt neceſſarily be; but no more are yet 

declared. It ſeems to be a reſolution taken by ſome- 
body, that Miniſtries are to be annual. | 

| Sir George Macartney is, next week, to be married 


1 Lady Jane Stuart, Lord Bute's ſecond daughter. | 


I never knew it fo cold in my life as it is now, 
and with a very deep ſnow; which, if it continues, I 
may be ſnow- bound here, for God knows how long, 
though I 3 leaving _ place the latter end of the 
week. | 

Poor Harte i is very ill here; he mentions you often, 
and with great affection. God bleſs you! 

When I know more, you ſhall. 


LETTER CXCV. 


1 March the 9 255 1768. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
HE day. after. I received your letter, of the 21ſt 

paſt, I wrote to Lord Weymouth, as you deſir- 

a, and I ſend you his anſwer encloſed : from which 
(though L have not heard from him ſince) I take it for 
granted, and ſo may you, that his filence ſignifies his 
Majeſty's conſent to your requeſt. Your complicated 
complaints give me great uneaſineſs, and the more, as I 
am convinced that the Montpellier phyſicians have miſ- 
taken a material part of your caſe; as indeed all the 
phyſicians here did, except Dr. Maty. In my opinion, 
you have no gout, but a very ſcorbutic and rheumatic 
habit of body, which ſhould be treated in a very differ- 
ent manner from the gout; and, as I pretend to be a 
very good quack, at leaſt, I would preſcribe to you a. 
ſtrict milk-diet, with the ſeeds, ſuch as rice, ſago, bar- 
ley, millet, Sc. for the three ſummer months at leaſt, 
and without ever taſting wine, If climate ſignifies any 
. thing 
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thing (in which, by the way, I have very little faith) 
| you are in my mind, in the fineſt climate in the world; 
neither too hot nor too cold, and always clear: you are 
with the gayeſt people living; be gay with them, and 
do not wear out your eyes with reading at home. Len- 
nu is the Engliſh diſtemper; and a very bad one it is, 
as I find by every day's experience; for my deafneſs 
deprives me of the only rational pleaſure that I can have, 
at my age, which is ſociety; ſo that I read my eyes 
out every day, that I may not hang myſelf. 

You will not be in this Parliament, at leaſt not at the 
beginning of it. I relied too much upon Lord C — 8 
promiſe, above a year ago, at Bath. He deſired, that I 
would leave it to him; that he would make it his own 
affair, and give it in charge to_the Duke of G——, 
whoſe province it was to make the parliamentary ar- 
rangement. This I depended upon, and I think with 
reaſon ; but, ſince that, Lord C—— has ſeen nor ſpoke 

to nobody, and has been in the oddeſt way in the world. 
Il ſent to the D—— of G, to know if . C--— 
had either ſpoken or ſent to him about it; but he EE 
ed me that he had done neither: that all was full, 
rather running over, at preſent ; but that, if he = 
crowd you in upon a vacancy, he would do it with great 
pleaſure. Tam extremely ſorry for this accident; for [ 
am of a very different opinion from you, about being 
in Parliament, as no man can be-of conſequence, in 
this country, who is not in it; and, though one may not 
ſpeak like a Lord Mansfield, or a Lord Chatham, one 
may make a very,good figure in a ſecond rank. Locus 
eſt et pluribus umbris. 1 do not pretend to give you any 
account of the preſent ſtate of this country, or Miniſtry, 
not knowing nor gueſſing it myſelf. 

God bleſs you, and ſend you health, which is the firſt 


and n of all bleſſings! _ 
„Mm 15 ET TER 
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r 
London, April the 12th, A 7 | 
MY DFAR FRIEND, 


Received, ' yeſterday, your letter of the 1ſt; in whe 
you do not mention the ſtate of your health, ae 1 


deſire you will do for the future. 


f believe you have gueſſed the true reaſon of Me. 
Keith's miſſion; but, by a whiſper that I have ſinee 
heard, Keith is rather inclined to go to Turin, as 
Charg: d' Affaires. I forgot to tell you, in my laſt, that 
TI was moſt poſitively aſſured, that the inſtant you return 
to Dreſden, Keith ſhould decamp. I am perſuaded that 
they will keep their words with me, as there is no one 
reaſon in the world why they ſhould not. I will ſend 

our annual to Mr. Larpent, in a fortnight, and pay the 
bly ſhillings a day quarterly, if there ſhould be occa- 
ſion; for, in my own private opinion, there will be no 
Chargt d Aires ſent. I agree with you, that point d Ar- 
gent point d Allemand, as was uſed to be ſaid, and not 
without more reaſon, of the Swiſs; but, as we have 
neither the inclination nor (I fear) the power to give ſub- 
ſidies, the Court of Vienna can give good things that 
coſt them nothing, as Archbiſhoprics, Biſhoprics, be- 
fides corrupting their aum od fayourites with 
places. 

Elections, here, have hs 8 to a degree of fren- 
2 hitherto unheard of; that for the town of Northamp- 
ton has coſt the contending parties at leaſt thirty thou- 


fand pounds a fide, and —— —— has fold his borough 
f ——, to two Members, for nine thouſand pounds. 


As ſoon as Wilkes had loſt his election for the City, he 
fet up for the County of Middleſex, and carried it hol- 
low, as the jockeys ſay, Here were great mobs and 
riots - upon that occaſion, and moſt of the windows in 

| town 
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town broke, that had no lights, for Wilkes and Liberty, 
Who were thought to be inſeparable. Ule will appear, 
the 20th of this' month, in the Court of King's Bench, 
to receive his ſentence ; and then great riots are again 
expected, er . will OO: God bleſs ROOD 


r cxcvl. 


r Ari $526 - Bath, Oktober the 17th, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
OUR. two. laſt letters, to myſelf and Grevenkop, 
have alarmed me extremely ; but I comfort my- 
ſelf a little, by hoping, that you, like all people who 
ſuffer, think yourſelf worſe than they are. A droply ne- 
ver comes ſo ſuddenly ; and i flatter Wel that it is 
only that gouty or rheumatie humour, which has plagued 
you ſo long, that has occaſioned the temporary ſwelling 
of your legs. Above forty years ago, after a violent fe- 
ver, my legs ſwelled as much as you deſcribe yours to 
be; I immediately thought that | had a dropſy; but the 
Faculty aſſured me, that my complaint was only the ef- 
fect of my fever, and would ſoon be cured; and they 
faid true. Pray let your amanuenſis, whoever he may 
be, write an account regularly, once a week, either to 
Grevenkop or myſelf, for that is the ſame thing, of the 
ſtate of your health. 

I ſent you, in four ſucceſlive letters, as much of the 
Dutcheſs of Somerſet's ſnuff as a letter could well con- 


| vey to you. Have you received all or any of them? and 


have they done you any good? Though, in your preſent 
condition, you cannot go into company, I hope you 
have ſome acquaintances that come and fit with you; 
for if originally it was not good for man to be alone, it 
is much worſe for a ſick man to be fo, he thinks too 
much of his diſtemper, and magnifies it. Some men 
of learning amongſt the Eccleſiaſtics, I dare ſay, would 
Mm 3 7, PS 
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be glad to fit with you; and you could give them as 7 
good as they brought, | 


Poor Harte, who is here till, is in a moſt miſerable | 
condition ; he has entirely loſt the uſe of his left ſide, 


and can hardly ſpeak intelligibly, I was with him yeſ- 


terday. He inquired after you with great affection, 
and was in the utmoſt concern when | ſhowed him your 
letter. 

My awn health is as it t has been ever os was here 
laſt year. I am, neither well nor ill, but unwell, I have, 
in a manner, loft the uſe of my legs; for though I can 
make a ſhift to crawl upon even ground for a quarter of 
an hour, I cannot go up or down ſtairs, ain ſupported 
by a ſervant, 


Y bleſs, and grant you a ſpeedy recovery! 
Here end the letters to Mr, Stanhope, as he died the 16th of No- 


yember following. 


LETTER 


. 0 H 8 8 ONC10. 855 


1 


E T ＋ an ee, 


To Mrs. Stanhope, then at Win n s 


London, March the r6th, We 
MAD AM, 


Araber. and painful inflammation i in 15 eyes, 
obliges me to uſe another hand than my own, to 


acknowledge the receipt of Jour: letter from Avg, 
of the 27th paſt. : 

I am extremely ſurpriſed 5 Mrs. du-Bonstier ſhould 
have any objection to the manner in which your late huſ- 
band deſired to be buried, and which you, very proper- 


ly, complied with. All I defire, for my own burial, is, 8 


not to be buried alive; but how or where, I think, muſt 
be entirely indifferent to every rational creature. 
I have no commiſſion to trouble you with, 3 


your ſtay at Paris; from whence, I wiſh you and the 


boys a good journey home; where I ſhall be very glad 
to ſee you all, and aſſure you of my being, with en 
truth, 32 


Your faithful, bumble Co. 
| CHESTERFIELD. 


LET T E R OXCIX: 
To the ſame, at London. N 
MADAM, „ | 
HE laſt time that I had the pleaſure of ſeeing you, 
I was ſo taken up in playing with the boys, that 
I forgot their more important affairs. How foon would 
you have them placed at ſchool? When I know your 
pleaſure as to that, I will ſend to Monſieur Perny, to 
prepare every thing for their reception. In the mean 


_ I beg that you will equip them thoroughly with 
M m 4 Clothes, 
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clothes, linen, &c. all good, but plain; and give me 


the account, which Iwill pay; for I do net intend, that, 
from this time forwards, the two boys ſhould coſt you 


one TING Jam, with great truth, 


Madam, 
Four faithful, humble ſervant, 
weren. „ e, 


1 E T T E A oe. 


ad 
8 ſome wo o_ be fixed for ſending the "we ta 

A ſchool, do you approve of the 8th of next month? 

by which time the weather will probably be warm and 


ſettled, and you will be able to equip them completely, 


I will, upon that day, fend my coach to you, to car- 


ty you and the boys to Loughborough Houſe, with all 
their immenſe baggage. I muſt recommend to you, when 


you leave them there, to ſuppreſs, as well as you can, 


the overflowings of maternal tenderneſs; which would 


grieve the poor boys the more, and give them a n 


of their new eſtabliſnment. 


Jam, with great truth, Mtn, 
Your” faithful, humble ſervant, 


Thurſday morning. CHESTERFIELD, 


ET TEN CCl. 


Bath, October the r1th, 1769, 
MADAM, 
TOBODY can be more willing or ready 1 to obey 
orders, than I am, but then I muſt like the or- 


| ders, and the orderer. Your orders and yourſelf come 
under this deſcription; and therefore I muſt give you an 


Account af my arrival and Exiſtence, ſuch as it is, here. 
l got 
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I got hither laſt 8 85 the day after I left London, 


leſs fatigued than 1 expected io have been; and now 


crawl about this place upon my three legs, but am kept - 


in countenance by many of my fellow crawlers : the laſt 


part of the Sphynx's riddle approaches, and I ſhall ſoon 
end, as I began, upon all fours. 


When you happen to ſee either d or Madame 


Perny, I beg you will give them this melancholick proof 
of my caducity, and tell them, that the laſt time I went 
to ſee the boys, 1 carried the Michaelmas quarteridge 
in my pocket, and when I was there I totally forgot it; 


but aſſure them, that I have not the leaſt intention to bilk 


them, and will pay.them faithfully, the two quarters to- 
gether, at Chriſtmas. 


hope our two boys are well, for then I am ſure you 
are ſo. Be: 
I am, with great truth and eſteem, 


Your moſt fourhful, humble ſervant, 


CanrenrieLs, 


LETTER cf 


Bath, October the 28th, 1769. 
MADAM, 
| E e kind anxiety for my health and life, is more 


than, in my opinion, they are both worth: without 


the former, the latter is a burthen; and, indeed, I am 
very weary of it. I think I have got ſome benefit by 
grinking theſe waters, and by bathing, for my old, ſtiff, 


rheumatic limbs; for I believe I could now outcraw! a 


faail, * perhaps, even a tortoiſe. 


I hope 
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I hope the boys are well. Phil, I dare ſay, has Ta 
in ſome ſcrapes; but he will get triumphantly out of 
them, by dint of ſtrength and reſolution. 

J am, with great truth and eſteem, 
Your moſt faithful, humble ſervant, _ 
CERSPRAPLELD, 


Pe TT ER” en 


| Path, November the 5th, 1769. 
MADAM, 1 ; 
1 very well the paragraph which you quote 

from a letter of mine to Mrs. du-Bouchet, and fee no 
reaſon yet to retract that opinion, in general, which at 
leaſt nineteen widows in twenty had authoriſed, I 
had not then the pleaſure of your acquaintance ; I had 
ſeen you but twice or thrice, and 1 had no reaſon to 
think that you would geviate, as you have done, from 


ether widows, ſo much, as to put perpetual ſhackles up- 


on yourſelf, for the ſake of your children; but (if I _ 
may uſe a vulgariſm) one ſwallow makes no ſummer : 


five righteous were formerly neceſſary to fave a city, 


and they could not be found; ſo, till I find four more 
ſuch righteous widows as yourſelf, I ſhall entertain my 


former notions of widowhood in general. 


T can affure you that I drink Here very ſoberly and 
cautiouſly, and, at the ſame time, keep fo cool a diet, 
that I do not find the leaſt ſymptom of heat, much leſs 
of inflammation. By the way, I never had that com- 
plaint, in conſequence of having drank theſe waters; for 


I have had it but four times, and always in the middle 


of ſummer, Mr. Hawkins is timorous, even to minuties, 

and my ſiſter delights in them. 
Charles will be a ſcholar, if you pleaſe; but our little 

Philip, without being one, wm be ſomething or other.as 


gong. | 


e H1S S O N, &. 6839 
good, though I do not yet gueſs what, I am not of the 
opinion generally entertained in this country, that man 
lives by Greek and Latin alone; that is, by knowing a 
great many words of two dead languages, which nobody 
living knows perfectly, and which are of no uſe in the 
common intercourſe of life, Uſeful knowledge, in my 
opinion, conſiſts of modern languages, hiſtory, and geo- 
graphy; ſome Latin may be thrown into the bargain, in 
compliance with cuſtom, and for cloſet amuſement, 


You are, by this time, certainly tired with this long 
letter, which I could prove to you from Horace's own 


words (for I am a ſcholar) to be a bad one; he ſays, that 
water-drinkers can write nothing good: ſo I am, with 
real truth and eſteem, 95 
4 Tour moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 
CarsrTERPIELD, | | 


1. K TT RN c. 


Bath, Occober the gth, 1770. 

MADAM, 
Am extremely obliged to you for the kind card 
- which you take in my health and life: as to the lat- 
ter, I am as indifferent myſelf, as any other body can be; 
but as to the former, I confeſs care and anxiety; for, 
while J am to crawl upon this Planet I would willingly 
enjoy the health at leaſt of an inſet. How far theſe wa- 


ters will reſtore me to that moderate degree of health, - 


which alone I aſpire at, I have nat given them a fair 


trial, having drank them but one week; the only dif- 
ference, I hitherto find, is, that I ſleep better than I did. 
I beg that you will neither give yourſelf, nor Mr. 
Fitzhugh, much trouble about the Pine plants; for, as 
it is three years before they fruit, I might as well, at 
my age, plant Oaks, and hope to have the e advantage of 
their 
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their Timber; however, ſomebody or other, God knows 
who, will eat them, as ſomebody or other will fell and ö 
ſell the oaks I planted five-and-forty years ago. 
I hope our boys are well; my reſpects to them both. 
I am, with the greateſt truth, 
Your faithful, humble ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


n F r Beſ. . 


| Bath, November the * 1779, 
MADAM, 
: T 'HE poſt has been more favourable to you, than I 
intended it ſhould; for, upon my word, I anſwer- 
ed your former letter, the poſt after I had received Fe; - 
However, you have got a bſs, as we ſay, ſometimes, in 
Ireland. © 
My friends, from time to time, require bills of health 
from me, in theſe ſuſpicious times, when the Plague is 
buſy in ſome parts of Europe. All I can ſay, in anſwer 
to their inquiries, is, that I have not the diſtemper pro- 
perly called the Plague; but that J have all the plagues 
of old-age, and of a ſhatteted carcaſe. Theſe waters 
have done me what little good I expected from them; 
though by no means what I could have wiſhed, for I 
wiſhed them to be les eaux de Fouvente. 

I had a letter, the other day, from our two . 
Charles's was very finely written, and Philip's very pret- 
tily: they are perfectly well, and ſay that they want no- 
thing. What grown up people will, or can ſay as 
much? 18 


Jam, with the trueſt eſteem, 
Madam, of 
Vour moſt faithful ſervant, 


CursTERFIELD. 


LETTER 


8 


CITE ER ccvl. 


Bath, October the we nn. 
MADAM, 


"PON my ward, you intereſt yourſelf ; in the ſtate 


of my exiſtence, more than I do myſelf; for it is 
worth the care of neither of us. I ordered my valet de 


chambre, according to your orders, to inform you of my 


ſafe arrival here; to which I can add nothing, being rei- 
ther better nor worſe than 1 was then. 


I am very glad that our boys are well. Pray give 


them the encloſed. | 
I am not at all ſurprized at Mr. 's converſion ; 
for he was, at ſeventeen, the idol of old women, for his 
gravity, devotion, and dulneſs. 
I am, Madam, 
Your moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


E E T-7..2 — 
To Charles and Philip Stanhope. 


Bath, October the 2 th, 1771. 


| I Received, a few days ago, two the beſt written let- 


ters that ever I ſaw in my life; the one ſigned 
Charles Stanhope, the other Philip Stanhope. As for 
you, Charles, I did not wonder at it; for you will take 
pains, and are a lover of letters ; but you, idle rogue, 
you Phil, how came you to write ſo well, that one can 
almoſt ſay of you two, et cantare pares et reſpondere parati? 
Charles will explain this Latin to you, 


I am 


1 
14 
{ 
: 
| 
: 
1 
« 


| 
I 
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I am told, Phil, that you have got a nick name at 
ſchool, from your intimacy with Maſter Strangeways 
and that they call you Maſter Strangerways; for, to be 
ſure, you are a ſtrange boy. Is this true? | 

Tell me what you would have me bring you boch 
from hence, and I will bring it you, when 1 come to 


town, In the mean time, God bleſs you both, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


—— — Ar > 


THE END OF THE LETTERS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PIECES 


Some Account of the Government of the Republic of 
-* the Seven United Provinces. 


HE Government of the Republic of the Seven 
United Provinces, is thought, by many, to be 
Democratical; but it is merely Ariſtocratical “; the 
People not one the leaſt ſhare in it, either themſelves, 
or by repreſentatives of their own chuſing : ow have 
nothing to do but to pay and grumble, 
The Sovereign Power is commonly thought to be in 
the States General, as they are called, reſiding at the 
Hague. It is no ſuch thing ; they are only limited De- 
puties, obliged to conſult their Conſtituents upon every 


be 1 of the 3 or Nan were originally 
elected by the Burghers, in a general, and often a tumultuous aſ- 


ſembly : but now, for near two hundred years, the Vrootſchaps found 
means to perſuade the people, that theſe elections were troubleſome 
and dangerous; and kindly took upon themſelves to elect their own 
Members, upon vacancies, and to keep their own body full, without 
troubling the people with an election: it was then that the Arifto- 
cracy was eſtabliſhed, | 
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point of any importance that occurs. It is very true, 


that the Sovereign Power is lodged in the States Gene- 
ral; but who are thoſe States General? Not thoſe who 


are commonly called fo; but the Senate, Council, or 
 FVrootſchaps, call it what you will, of every town, in 


every P:ovince that ſends Deputies to the Provincial 
States of the ſaid Province. Theſe Yroochaps are, in 


truth, the States General; but, were they to aſſemble, 


they would amount, for aught Know, to two or three 


thouſand: it is, therefore, for conveniency and diſpatch 


of buſineſs, that every Province ſends Deputies to the 
Hague, who are conſtantly aſſembled there; who are 
commonly called the States General, and in whom, many 
people falſely imagine, that the See Power is 
lodged. Theſe Deputies are choſen by the Lrootſchaps , 
but their powers are extremely circumſcribed ; and 
they can conſent to: * nothing, without writing, or re- 
turning themſelves, to their ſeveral conſtituent towns, 


for inſtructions in that particular caſe, They are au- 


thoriſed to concur in matters of order; that is, to eon- 
tinue things in the common, current, ordinary train; 
but, for the leaſt innovation, the leaſt ſtep out of the or- 


dinary courſe, new inſtructions muſt be given; either to 


deliberate or to conclude. 

Many people are ignorant enough, to take the Wa 
vince of Holland, ſingly, for the Republic of the Seven 
United Provinces; and when they mean to ſpeak of the 


When the Deputies of the States ſigned the Triple Alliance with 
Sir William Temple, in two or three days time, and without con- 
ſulting their Principals (however Sir William Temple values himſelf 
upon it) in reality, they only ſigned Sub Spe Ravi, The act was not 


valid; and had it not been ratified by the ſeveral Conſtituents of the 


ſeveral Provinces, it had been as non avems, The Depaties, who 
ſigned: that. treaty Sub Spe Rati, knew well enough that, conſidering 
the nature of the treaty, and the then ſituation of affairs, they ſhould 
not only be 1 REM but approved of, by their Maſters, the States. 


Republic, 
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Republic, they ſay, * Holland will, or will not, do ſuch 
a thing: but moſt people are ignorant enough to ima- 
gine, that the Province of Holland has a legal, a conſti- 
tutional power over the other ſix; whereas, by the Act 
of Union, the little Province of Groningen is as much 
Sovereign as the Province of Holland. The Seven Pro- 
vinces are Seven diſtinct Sovereignties, confederated to- 
San in one Republic ; no one OE — ane 


* When the ok of Holland * once de, an important re- 
ſolution, of Peace, or War, or Acceſſion to any treaty, it is very pro- 
bable that the other Provinces will come into that meaſure, but -by no 
means certain: it is often a great while firſt; and when the little 


Provinces know that the Province of Holland has their concurrence 
much at heart, they will often annex conditions to it; as the little 


towns in Holland frequently do, when the great ones want their con- 
| Currence. As for inſtance; when I was ſolliciting the acceſſion of 


the Republic to the treaty of Vienna, in 1731; which the Penſionary, = 


Comte Sinzendorf, and I, had made ſecretly at the Hague; all the 
towns in Holland came pretty readily into it, except the little town 
of Briel ; whoſe Deputies frankly declared, that they would not give 


their conlkat. till Major ſuch-a-one, a very honeſt gentleman of their 


town, was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel; and that, 
as ſoon as that was done, they would agree, for they approved of the 
treaty. This was accordingly done in two or three days, and then 
they agreed. This is a ſtrong inſtance of the abſurdity of the una- 
nimity required, and of the uſe that is often made of it, 

| However, ſhould one, or even two, of the leſſer Provinces, who 
contribute little, and often pay leſs to the public charge, abſtinately 


and frivolouſly, or perhaps corruptly, perſiſt in oppoling a meaſure 


which Holland, and the other mote confiderable Provinces thought 


neceſſary, and had agreed to, they would ſend a Deputation to thoſe 


oppoſing Provinces, to reaſon with, and perſuade them to concur ; 
but if this would not do, they would, as they have done in many in- 
ſtances, conclude without them. The ſame thing is done in the Pro- 
vincial States of the reſpective Provinces ; where, if one or two of 
the leaſt conſiderable towns pertinaciouſly oppoſe a neceſſary meaſure, 
they conclude without them. But as this is abſolutely unconſtitutio- 
nal, it is avoided as much as poſſible, and a complete unanim'ty pre- 
cured, if it can be, by ſuch little conceſſions as that which 1 have 
mentioned to the Briel Major. | 


Vol. 1. i | over, 
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7 aver, or dependence upon, any other: nay, in point of 
' precedence, Holland js but the ſecond, Gue/dres being 
the firſt, It is very natural to ſuppoſe, and it is very 
true in fact, that Holland, from its ſuperiority of ſtrength 
and riches, and paying 58 per cont. ſhould have great 

- weight and influence in the other frx Provinces , but 
power it has none. 

The unapimity, whiahe is conſtitutionally requiſite " 
every act of each Town, and each Province, ſeparately ; 
and then for every act of the Seven collectively; is ſome- 
thing fo abſurd, and ſo impraclicable in government, 
that one is aſtoniſhed, that even the form of it has been 
tolerated long; for the ſubſtance is not ſtrictly obſerv- 
ed. And five Provinces will often conelude, though 

two diſſent, provided that Holland and Zeland are two 
of the five, As fourteen or fifteen of the principal 

1 towns of Holland will conclude an affair, notwithſtand- 

1 ing the oppoſition of four or five of the leſſer. I cannot 
1 help conjecturing, that William, the firſt Prince of O. 
= range, called the Taciturne, the ableſt man, without dif- 
1 pute, of the age he lived in, not excepting even the Ad- 
14 miral Coligny *, and who had the modelling of the 
1 Republic as he pleaſed; I conjecture, I fay, that the 
Prince of Orange would never have ſuffered ſuch an ab- 
. ſurdity to have crippled that government, which he was 
| | at the head of, if he had not thought it uſeful to him 
' 3 ſelf and his family. He covered the greateſt ambition 
1 38 with the greateſt modeſty, and declined the inſignifi- 
1 | cant, outward ſigns, as much as he defired the folid ſub- 
ſtance of power: Might he not therefore think, that. 


one — —  — —  —— —— —  —— ———————————— 


| 5 I am perſuaded, that had the Taciturne been in the place of the 
: Admiral Coligny, he would never have been prevailed upon to have 

| come to Paris, and to have, put himſelf into the power of thoſe two 
ti monſters of perfidy and cruelty, Catharine of Medicis and Charles the 
18 Ninth. His prudent eſcape from Flanders is a proof of it; when he 
i 8 e rather choſe to be Prince ſans 1 than Frince fans tete. 
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this abſurd; though requiſite unanimity, made à Stadt- 
houder abſolutely neceſſary, to render the govertime nt 
ptacticable? In which caſe he was very ſure the 1 
houder would always be taken out of his fainily ; and 

he minded things, not names. The Penfionary thinks 
this conjesture probable; and as we were raking the 
other day, confidentially, upon this ſubject, we both 
agreed that this monſtrous and impracticable unani- 
 triry, required by the conſtitution, was, alone, ſufficient 
to wy about a Stadthouder; in fpire of all the mea- 
ſures of the Republican party to prevent it. He con- 
feſſed to me, that upon his being made Penſionary, he 
Entered into #otettit engagements, not to contribute, di- 
rely nor indirectly, to any change of the preſent ert 
of governtnent, and that he would ſcrupulouſly obſerve 
thoſe engagements; but that he foreſaw that the defects 
in theit form of government, and the abuſes crept into 
every part of it, would infallibly produce a 1 Stadt- 
houder, tumultuouſiy impoſed upon the Republic, by 
an inſurrection of the populace, as in the caſe of King 
William. I told him, that, in my opinion, if that were 
to happen a ſecond time, the Stadthouder ſo made 
fours be their King b. He ſaid, he believed fo too; 

N fi 2 1 


Monſieur Slingelandt, the ableſt Miniſters and the honeſteſt ma 
Lever knew. I may juſtly call him my Friend, my Maſter, and 2 
Guide. For I was then quite new in buſineſs ; he inftruQed me, he 
loved, he truſted me. 

I lt has ſince appeared that he judged very rightly. 

$ And ſo he ought to be now, even for the ſake and bs 
vation of the Seven Provinces. The neceflary principle of a Re- 
public, Virtue, ſubſiſts no longer there, The great riches' of private 
people (though the public is poor) have long ago extinguiſhed that 
principle, and deſtroyed the equality neceſſary to a Commonwealth. 
A Commonwealth is unqueſtionably, upon paper, the moſt rational 
and equitable form of government; but it is as unqueſtionably im- 
practicable, in all countries where riches have introduced luxury, and 
« grout inequality of conditions, It will only do in thoſe Countries 

that 
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and that he had urged all this to the moſt conſiderable 
members of the Government, and the moſt jealous Re- 
publicans, That he had even formed a plan, which he 
had laid before them, as the only poſſible one to prevent 
this impending danger. That a Stadthouder was origi- 
nally the chief ſpring upon which their government 
turned; and that, if they would have no Stadthouder, 
they muſt ſubſtitute a ſuccedaneum. That one part of 
that /uccedaneum muſt be to aboliſh the unanimity re- 
quired by the preſent form of government, and which, 
only a Stadthouder could render practicable, by his in- 
fluence. That the abuſes which were crept into the 
military part of the government, muſt be corrected, or 
that they alone, if they were ſuffered to go on, would 


make a Stadthouder : in order that the army and the 
navy, which the public paid for, might be of ſome uſe, 


which at preſent they were not. That he had laid 
theſe and many other conſiderations of the like nature 
before them; in the hopes of one of theſe two things; 


either to prevail with them. to make a Stadthouder un- 


neceſſary, by a juſt reformation of the abuſes of the go- 
vernment, and ſubſtituting a majority, or, at moſt, two 
thirds, to the abſurd and impracticable unanimity now 
requiſite. Or, if they would not come into theſe preven- 
tive regulations, that they would treat amicably with 
the Prince of Orange, and give him the Stadibouderat, 
under ſtrict limitations, and with effectual proviſions for 


their liberty. But they would liſten to neither of theſe 


| that poverty keeps virtuous. In England, it would very foon grow 


a tyrannical Ariftocracy ; ſoon afterwards, an Oligarchy, and ſoon 
after that, an abſolute Monarchy : from the ſame cauſes that Den- 
mark, in the laſt century, became fo: the intolerable oppreſſion of 
the bulk of the. people, from thoſe whom they looked upon as their 
equals. If the young Stadthouder has abilities, be will, when he 
grows up, get all the powers of a limited Monarchy, ſuch as Eng- 
land, no matter under what name; and, if he is really wiſe, he will 
deſire no more : if the people are wiſe, they will give it him. | 


expedients; 
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| expedients; the firſt affected the private intereſts of moſt 


of the conſiderable people of the Republic, whoſe power 


and profit aroſe from thoſe abuſes. And the ſecond was 


too contrary to the violent paſſions and prejudices of 
Meſſrs. d'Obdam, Booteſlaer, Hallewyn, and other Heads 


of the high Republican party. Upon this, I ſaid to the 


Penfionary, that he had fully proved to me, not only that 
there would, but that there ought to be a Stadthouder. 
He replied, © There will moſt certainly be one, and you 


are young enough to live to ſee. it. I hope ] ſhall be 
s cut of the way firſt ; but, if Lam not out of the world 

at that time, 1 will be out of the way firſt; but, if 1 
am not out of the world at that time, I will be out 
of my place, and paſs the poor remainder, of my 
„ life in quiet. I only pray that our new: Maſter, * 
„ whenever we have him, may be gently given us. 
My friend, the Greffer *, thinks a Stadthouder abſo- 
4 ſutely neceſſary to fave the Republic, and ſo do I, as 
« much as he, if they will not accept of the other expe- 
« „ dient: but wWe are in very different ſituations; he is 


under no engagements to the contrary, and 1 am.” 


* then aſked' me, in confidence, whether I had any in- 
ſtructions to promote the Prince of Orange's views and 
intereſt, . I told him truly that I had not; but that, how- 
ever, L would, do it, as far as ever 1 could,” quietly and 
privately. | That he himſelf had convinced me, that it 
Was for the intereſt of the Republic, which 1 honoured | 
and wiſhed well to; and alſo that it would be a much 


more efficient Ally to England, under that form of 


veramedts. fs 1 muſt OR” replied ey chat ar preſent 


* » The Greffier Fazel, hb had bien Greſiee, 1 W e of 


State, above fifty years. He had the deepeſt knowledge of buſineſs, 


and the ſoundeſt judgment, of any man I ever knew in my life: but 
he had not that quick, that intuitive ſagacity, which the Penſionary 
Slingelandt had. He has often owned to me, that he thought things 


Were gone too far, for any other remedy but a Stadthouder. 
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4 ve have neither ſtrength, ſecrecy, nor. diſpatch. 8 


ſaid, that I knew that but too well, by my own 4 0 
and I added (laughing) that I looked upon him as the 
Prince of Orange's greateſt enemy; and, upon that Prince's. 
violent and impetuous enemies Þ to be his beſt friends; 
by that, if his (the Peaſionary's) plan were to take place, | 
e Prince would haye. very little hopes. He interrupt - 
ech m6: here, with faying, Ne cramne tick, Milard. de c 


+ Theſe hot-headed Republicans puſhed things with the unjuſteſt 
acrimony againfk the Prinee of Orange. They. denied- him his rank 
in the amy and they kept him aut of poſſeſſion af the Marquiſav of 
Tervere and Fleffingen. Which were bis own patrimony z and, by 
theſe was gave him the. merit, with the peoples. of being, incoo 
oppre 

1 be he been an abler man himfelf, or better adviſed by others 
might have availed himſelf, much more ſolidly than be did, $5 ths 
affe&iqn, or rather the fury, of the people, ia bis ſavour, when they 
eumultuouſly, made bim Stadthouger ;- but he dic not know, the yalue- 
and i importance of thoſe warm moments, in which he. mi it have, 6x2, - 


ed'and-clinched his power. Dazzled with the ſhow. and trappings of. 


power, he did not enough attend to the ſubſtance. He attempted a 
thing impoſſible, Which was, to pleaſe every body: he” heard every 
body, begun, every thing. and finiſhed nothing. When the people, 
in their fury, m made him Stadthouder, they defied. nothing better than 


totally to diſſolve the Republican form of government, He would 


have let them. The tumultuous love of the? populace! mpſt be ſeized | 
and enjoyed in its firſt tranſports ; there is no hoarding of it to uſe | 
upon occaſions ;; it will not keep. - The: moſt: conſiderable people of 
the former government. would gladly have compounded for their * 
and would have thought themſelves very well! off. in the — 4 
Louveſtein; Where one of the Prince of Orange's predeceſſors far 
ſome of their anceſtors, in times much leſs favourable. An affect Qed 
moderation made him loſe that moment. The government is nom 
in a digjointed; looſe fate. Her R. H. the Gouyernante, has. not 


power enough to do much good; and yet ſhe has more power than 


authority, Peace and economy, both public and domeſtic, ſhould, 
therefore, be the ſole objeQs of her politics, during the minority of 
her ſon. The Public is almoſt a bankrupt.; and her ſon's private 
fortune extremely. incumbered. She has ſenſe and ambition; but. ĩt 
1s, ſtill, the ſenſe and ambition of a woman; that is, incon/equential. 
What remains ta be done, n a firm, manly, and vigorous mind. 


cote 
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cots la; mon plan blefſe trop Pintert particulier, pbur 0tre re- 
cen d preſent que I amour du public exiſte plus. I thought 
this converſation too remarkable, not to writedown the 
heads of it when I came home. 

The Republic has hardly any Navy at all ; the ſingle 
fund for the Marine being the ſmall duties upon exports 


and imports ; which duties are not half collected, by the 


connivance of the Magiſtrates themſelves, who are inte- 
reſted in the ſmuggling: ſo that the Republic has now 
no other title, but courteſy, to the name of a Maritime 


Power, Their trade decreaſes daily, and their national 


debt increaſes. I have good reaſon to believe, that it 
amounts to, at leaſt, fifty millions ſterling. 
The decreaſe of their Herring, fiſhery, from what i it 


appears by Monſieur de Wit's Memoirs of Holland, in 


kis time, is incredible; and, will be much greater, now 


that we are, at laſt, wiſe enough. to take our own Her- 


rings upon dur own 'coalla; 


They do not, now, get, by freight, one quarter of 


what they uſed to get: they were the general ſea-car- 
riers of all Europe. The act of navigation, paſſfed in 
Eromwell's time, and afterwards' confirmed in Charles 
the 11's, gave the firſt blow to that Branch of their pro- 


fit; and now we carry more than they do. Their only 


profitable remaining branches of commerce, are their 
trade to the Eaſt-Indies, where they have engroſſed the 
Spices; and their illicit trade in America from Surinam, 
St. Euſtatia, Curagoa, Fc. 

Their woolleti and fi OP bee bear not the 
leaſt compuriſon witlf ours; deiner in quantity, quabty, 
nor exportation. 


Their pollce is fill excellent; and is now the only re- 


mains of: that prudence, vigilance, and good diſcipline; 


which formerly made tllem eſteemed, W 


courted. 


* Never fear, my Lord; a plan ho prejudicia! to private intereſt will 
** adapted, where Fat. iviſm no longer ſubſiſt. 
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By the Earl of CyzsTzRFIBLD®, 
Proper ſecrecy is the only myſtery of able men; 
myſtery is the only ſecrecy of weak and cunning 

ones. 5 ä ; : 5 
A Man who tells nothing, or who tells all, wil equally 
have nothing told him. bY eg 


If a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it becauſe hei is a fool: 
if a knave knows one, he tells it wherever it is his inte- 


reſt to tell it. But women, and young men, are very 


apt to tell what ſecrets they know, from the vanity of 
having been truſted. Truſt none of theſe, Whenever - 
you can help it. | 

Inattention to the preſent buſineſs, be it what! it will; 
the doing one thing, and thinking at the ſame time of 


another, or the attempting to do two things at once 4 


are the never-failing ſigns of a little, frivolous mind. 

A man who cannot command his temper, his attenti· 
on, and his countenance, ſhould not think of being a a man 
of buſineſs. The weakeſt man in the world can avail 
himſelf of the paſſion of the wiſeſt, The inattentive 


man cannot know the buſineſs, and conſequently cannot. 
do it. And he who cannot, command his * 


may e en as well tell his thoughts as ſhow them. 
Diſtruſt all thoſe who love you extremely upon a very 
flight acquaintance, and without any viſible reaſon. Be 
upon your guard, too, againſt thoſe, who confeſs, as their 
WET, all the Cardinal virtues, 


* Theſe Maxims are referred to in Letter LXXV. of this Volume. 
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Is your friendſhips, and in your enmities, let your 
eatifidencs; and your hoſtilities have certain bounds: 
make not the former dangerous, nor the latter irrecon- 
cileable. There are ſtrange viciſſitudes in buſineſs! - 
Smooth your way to the head, through the heart. 


The way of reaſon is a good one; but it is men 


fomething longer, and perhaps not ſo ſure.” | 
Spirit is now a very faſhionable word: to act with 


Spirit, to ſpeak with Spirit, means only, to act raſnly, 


and to talk indiſcreetly. An able man ſhows his Spirit, 


by gentle words and nn e { he" is neither dat 


nor timid, 
When a man of eat eppes to has in that Gene 


ble ſituation, in which he is obliged to aſk himſelf, more 


than once, }/hat ſball I do? He will anſwer himſelf, 


Nothing. When his reaſon points out to him no good 
way, or at leaſt no one way leſs bad than another, he 
will ſtop ſhort, and wait for light. A little, buſy mind 


runs on at all events, muſt be doing; and, like a blind 


horſe, fears no dangers, becauſe he ſees none. 41 7 


ſcavoir S ennuier, 5 

Patience is a moſt 3 e for buſineſs: 
many a man would rather you heard his ſtory, than 
granted his requeſt. One muſt ſeem to hear the unrea- 
ſonable demands of the petulant, unmoved, and the te- 
dious details of the dull, untired. That is the leaſt 
prof that a man muſt pay for a high ſtation. : 
=_ always right to detect a fraud, and to perceive 4 
folly; but it is often very wrong to expoſe either. A 
man of buſineſs ſhould always have his ws hen; ; but 
muſt often ſeem to have them ſnut. 5 

In Courts, nobody ſhould be below your management! 
and attention: the links that form the Court-chain are 
innumerable and inconceivable. You muſt hear with 
_ patience the dull grievances of a Gentleman Uſher, or 
a Page of the Back-ſtairs; who, very probably, lies with 
ſome near relation of the fayourite maid, of the favour- 

ite 
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ite Miſtreſs, of the favourite Miniſter, or perhaps: of 


the King himſelf ; and who, confequently, may do you 
mand dark. nud indirect med. hann than the fixſt 
man of quality. 

One good patron at Court may be 8 provided 
you bave no perſonal enemies; and, in order to have 
none, you muſt faerifice (as the Indians do to the De- 


Ah) maſt of your paſſions, and much of your time, to 


the numberleſs evil Beings that infeſt it: in order to pre- 
vent and avert the miſchiefs they can do you. i 

A young man, be his merit what it will, can never 
raiſe himſelf; but muſt, like the ivy round. the oak, 


twine himſelf round fore man of great power and in- 


tereſt. Tou muſt belong to a Miniſter ſome time, be- 
fore any bedy will belong to you. And an inviolable fi- 
delity to that Miniſter, even in his diſgrace, will be me- 
ritorious, and recommend you to the next. Miniſters 
love a perſonal, much more than a party attachment. 
As Kings are begotten and born like other men, it is 


do be preſumed that they are of the human ſpecies; and, 


perhaps, had they the ſame education, they might 
prove like athen men. But flattered frorm theip cradles, 
their hearts are corrupted; and their heads are turned; 
ſa: that they ſeem: to be a. ſpecies by themſelves... has 
King ever ſaid to himſelf. E . ad. a me 
alianum puto. 

Flattery cannot be too Riecng:for dem drank nbi it 
from their bac like old drinkers. they Tequire 


- drams. 


They prefer a varſooal attachment tu a public: s 
and reward it better. They are vain and weak enougts 
to look upon it as a free-will offering to their merit and 
not as a burnt ſacrifice to their power. 

If you. would be a favourite of your King, addreſs 
yourſelf ta his weakneſſes. An application to ns rea- 
ſon will ſeldom prove very n 
In 
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In Courts, baſhfulneſs and timidity are as prejudicial, 
an one hand, as impudence andrafhneſsare on the other. 


A ſteady aſſurance, and a cool intrepidity, with an ex- 


terior modeſty, are the true and neceſſary medium. 
Never apply for what you fee very little probability of 
cla for you will, by afking improper and unat- 
tainable things, accuſtom the Miniſters to refuſe you fo 
often, that they will find it eaſy to refuſe the propereſt, 
and moſt reaſonable ones. It is a common, but a moſt 
wiſtaken rule at Court, to aſk for every thing in order 
to get ſomething : you do get ſomething by it, it W 
but that ſomething is, refuſals and ridicule. 
There is a Cott jargon, à chit-chat, a ſmalk talk, 


which turns ſingly upon trifles; and which, in a great- 
many words, ſays little or nothing. It ſtands fools in 


ſtead of what they cannot ſay, and men of ſenſe in ſtead 
of what they ſhould not fay. It is the proper language 


of Levẽes, Drawing rooms, and Antichgmbess : in is ne- 


ceſſarꝝ to know it. 


Whatever a man is at FEY he mult; be EE and 


well, bred; that cloak covers as many follies, as that of 
charity does fins. I knew a man of great quality, and 
in a great ſtation at Court, conſidered and reſpected, 
whoſe, bigheſt character was, that be was wy prom 
and genteelly dull. . 

It is hard; to ſay, which is. the 8 fork he why 
tells the whole truth, or he who tells no truth at all. Cha- 
racter is as neceſſary in buſineſs as in trade. No- man 
can deceive often in either. 

At Court, people embrace without acquaintance, 
ſerve ope another. without. friendſhip, and: injure one an- 


other without hatred. Intereſt, not ſentiment, is the 


growth, of that ſoil. 


A difference of opinion, ood in the mereſt trifles, 
alienates little minds, eſpecially of high rank. It is full 


as only: to-commmend:aSto blame a * man's cook, or 


his 


—— 


” 
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8 his taylor: it is ſhorter too; and the objects are no more 
i - worth:diſputing about, than the people are worth diſ- 
Y puting with. It is Rod to e but very ealy to 

| Aiſpleaſe them | 469 £56 

| A chearful, eaſy countenance end piltdvious are very 
uſeful at Court: they may make. fools think you a good- 
| natured man; and they make EN men think you : 
| an undeſigning one. | 

| There are ſome occaſions in which a man muſt tell 
| half his ſecret in order to conceal. the reſt ; but there is 

| | ſeldom one in which a man ſhould tell it all. Great ſkill - 
10 is neceſſary to know how far to go, and where to ſtop. 

11 Ceremony is neceſſary in Cone, as the outwork and 
1 defence of manners. 

Flattery, though a baſe coin, is the neceſſary er 
money at Court; where, by cuſtom and conſent, it has 
obtained ſuch a currency, that it is no dender a mare" a 
lent, but a legal payment. 

If a Miniſter refuſes a reaſonable 9 and Ser 
ſlights or injures you; if you have not the power to gra- 
tify your reſentment, have the wiſdom to conceal and 
diſſemble it. Seeming good humour on your part may 
prevent rancour on his, and, perhaps, bring things right 
again: but if you have the power to hurt, hint modeſt- 
ly, that if provoked, you may, poſſibly, have the will 
too. Fear, when real, and well founded, is, rome. Po 
more prevailing motive at Courts than love. 9 

At Court, many more people can hurt, than can _ 
you; pleaſe the former, but engage the latter. 

Awkwardneſs is. a more real diſadvantage, than it is 
generally thought to be; it often occaſions ridicule, it al- 
ways leſſens dignity. fo 1 45 

A man's own good- breeding is his beſt ſeurity againſt 
other people's ill manners. 

Good- breeding carries along with it a dignity, that i is 
reſpected * the moſt petulant. III breeding 1 invites and 

authorizes 


ee) 
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| authorizes the familiarity of the moſt timid, No man 
ever ſaid a pert thing to the Duke of Marlborough. No 


man ever ſaid a civil one (though gs a flattering one) 


to Sir Robert Walpole. -. 
| When the old clipped money was called in for a new 
_ coinage in King William's time; to prevent the like for 
the future, they ſtamped on the edges of the crown pieces, 
theſe words, et Decus et Tutamen. That is — the 
caſe of good- breeding. | 
Knowledge may give weight, but accompliſhments 
only give luſtre; and AE more people ſee than 
weigh. 

Moſt arts require Jong ſtudy and application but the 
moſt uſeful art of all, that of pleaſing, requires 2. the 
deſire. 


I is to be preſumed, An man of common ſenſe, 
who does not deſire to pleaſe, deſires nothing at all; 
ſince he muſt know that he cannot obtain any thing wick. 


out it. 

A ſkilful Negotiatat will moſt east diſtinguiſh be- 
| tween the little and the great objects of his buſineſs, and 
will be as frank and open in the former, as he will be 

ſecret and pertinacious in the latter. 

He will, by his manners and addreſs, endeavour, at 

leaſt, to make his public adverſaries his perſonal friends. 

He will flatter and engage the man, while he counter- 

works the Miniſter ; and he will never alienate people's 

minds from him, by wrangling for points, either abſo- 


lutely unattainable, or not worth attaining. He will 


make even a merit of giving up, what he could not or 


would not carry, and ſell a trifle for a thouſand times its 


value. | 

A foreign Miniſter, who is concerned in great 510 
muſt neceſſarily have ſpies in his pay; but he muſt not 
too eaſily credit their informations, Which are never ex- 


155 cs often very ſalſe. Elis beſt ſpies will always 
ö be 
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be thoſe whotm he does not pay, but whomhe has engag- 


ed in his ſervice by his dexterity and addreſs, and Who 
think themſelves nothing leſs than ſpies. 

There is a certain jargon, which, in French, 1 ſhould 
call un Perfiflage d Affaires, that a foreign Miniſter ought 


to be perfectly maſter of, and may uſe very advantage: 
ouſly at great entertainments, in mixed companies, and 

in all occaſions where he muſt ſpeak, and ſhouldfay no- 
thing. Well turned and well ſpoken, it ſeems to mea 


ſomething, though in truth it means nothing. It is a 
kind of — badinage, which prevents or removes 4 
thouſand difficulties, to which a foreign Miniſter is ex- 
poſed in mixed converſations. 


If ever the Yolo ſciolto, and the Penfieri firetti are ne. 
ceſſary, they are ſo in theſe affairs. A grave, dark, re- 


ſerved, and myſterious air, has fnum in corny. An 


even, eaſy, unembarraſſed one invites confidence, an& 


leaves no room for gueſſes and conjectures. 
Both ſimulation and diſſimulation are abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for a foreign Miniſter ; and yet they muſt ſtop ſhort 


of falſchood and perfidy : that middle point is the diffi- 


cult one: there ability conſiſts. He muſt often ſeem 


pleaſed, when he is vexed; and grave, when he is pleaſed ; 
but he muſt never ſay cither : that would be falſchood, 
an indelible ſtain to character. 


A foreign Minifter ſhould be a moſt exact boeh 5 
an expence proportioned to his appointments and fortune 


is neceſſary: but, on the other hand, debt is inevi- 


table ruin to him. It finks him into difgrace at the 
Court where he reſides, and into the moſt ſervile and 


abject dependance on the Court that ſent him. As 
he cannot reſent ill uſage, he is ſure to have enougft 


of it. 


The Duc de Sully obſerves very juſtly, in his Me- 
moirs, that nothing contributed more to his rife, than 
that 4 ceconomy which he had obſerved from his 


youth; 


—— 
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youth; and by which he had always a ſum of motieg be- 

fore hand, in caſe of emergencies, 
It is very difficult to fix the particular point of cxcono- 


my; the beſt error of the two, is on the parſimonious ſide. 


That may be cofrected, the other cannot. 


The reputation of generoſity i is to be purchaſed pretty 


cheap; it does not depend ſo much upon a man's general 
expence, as it does upon his giving handſomely where it 
is proper to give at all. A man, for inftance, who ſhould 


give a ſervant four ſhillings, would paſs for covetous, 


while he who gave hima crown, would be reckoned ge- 
nerous ; ſo that the difference of thoſe two oppoſite cha- 


raters, turns upon one ſhilling. A man's character, in 


that particular, depends a great deal upon the report of 


his own fervants; a mere trifle above common wages, . 


makes their report favourable. 


Take cis abways to foriti/ your de N 


within your income, as to leave a ſufficient fund for un- 


expected contingencies, and a prudent liberality. There 


is hardly a year, in any man's life, in which a fmall 
fam of ready money may not be employed to great ad- 
vantage *, 


® „ Upon the back of the original is written, K Mr. Stanhope's hand, 


Excellent Maxims, but more calculated for the Meridian of France 


or Spain, than of England.“ 


POL. 
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POLITICAL MAXIMS of the Cardical de Retz, 
in his Memoirs; and the late Earl of CHESTER- 
' FIELD's Remarks. 


Lya ſouvent de la folie à conjurer; mais il n a 

L rien de pareil pour faire les gens ſages dans la ſuite: 
au moins pour quelque tems. Comme le ptril dans ces 
ſortes d'affaires dure meme après les occaſions, l'on eſt 


prudent et circonſpect dans les momens qui les ſuivent, 


2. Un eſprit mediocre, et ſuſceptible par conſequent 
& injuſtes d<fianees, eſt de tous les caractẽres celui qui 


eſt le plus oppoſe A a un bon chef de Parti; dont la qua- 
litẽ la plus ſouvent et la plus indiſpenſablement nẽceſſaire, 


eſt de ſupprimer en beaucoup d'occaſions, et de cacher 
en toutes, les ſoup;ons meme les plus legitimes. 
g. Rien n'anime et n'appule plus un mouvement, que 
le ridicule de celui contre lequel on le fait. | 
4. Le ſecret n'eſt pas ſi rare qu'on le croit, entre des 


gens qui ſont accoutumes a ſe meler des grandes af- 
faires. 


5. Deſcendre juſqu aux petits eſt le plus fur molten de 
s'cgaler aux grands. 
6. La mode qui a du pouvoir en toutes choſes, V4 1 1 


ſi ſenſiblement en aucune, qu'à Etre bien ou mal à la 
Cour: il y a des tems ou la diſgrace eſt une maniere de 


feu qui purifie toutes les mauvaiſes qualitez, et qui illu- 


mine toutes les bonnes; il y a des tems ou il ne ſied pas 


bien à un honnete homme d etre diſgracie. 
7. La ſouffrance aux perſonnes d'un grand rang, tient 


lieu d'une grande vertu. 


8. Il y a une eſpẽce de galimatias que la pratique fait 


connoitre quelquefois, mais que la ſpẽculation ne fait) ja- 


mais entendre. 


9. Toutes 
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9. Toutes les Puiſſances ne peuvent rien contre * rẽ- 
putation d'un homme qui ſe la conſerve dans ſon Corps. 
10. On eſt auſſi ſouvent dupe par la d. fiance que par 


la confiance. | Th 


11. Lextremitẽ du mal n'eſt jamais A ſon periode, que 
quand ceux qui commandent ont perdu la honte; parce 
que C'eſt juſtement le moment dans lequel ceux qui obẽ- 
iſſent perdent le reſpect; et c'eſt dans ce meme moment 
que l'on revient * la ann mais 0 * convul- 
ſions. 15 e 

12. II y a un W qui doit toujours couvrir tout ce 
que Fon peut dire, et tout ce que l'on peut croire du 

Droit des Peuples et de celui des Rois, qui ne &accor- 
dent jamais ſi bien enſemble que dans le ſilence. 

13. Il y a des conjonctures dans leſquelles on ne peut 
plus faire que des fautes; mais la fortune ne met jamais 
les hommes dans cet tat, qui eſt de tous le plus malheu- 
reux, et perſonne n 'y tombe que ceux os s'y precipitent 
par leur faute., 
 .. 14. Il ſied plus mal aun Miniſtre de dire des ſottiſes, 

que d'en faire. | 

+ 15. Les avis que l'on donne à un Miniſtre paſſent pour 
des crimes, toutes les fois qc on ne lui eſt point agre- 
able. 

16. Aupres des Sen il eſt auſſi dangereux, et preſ- 
qu auſſi criminel, de Pouvoir le bien que de vouloir le 
mal. 
17. Il eſt * plus naturel I la peur de conſulter que 

de d<cider. 

. 5 paroit ridicule; mais elle eſt 
fondcee. A Paris, dans les Emotions. eee les 
plus échauffez ne veulent pas, ce qu'ils apellent, ſe 
diſbeurer. 

19. La flexibilitẽ eſt de toutes on qualitez la plus n& 
ceſſaire pour le maniement des grandes affaires. 


Vor. II. 0 . 240 On 


see MISCELLANEOUS PIECES , 
- 29, On a plus de peine dans les Partjs, de vivre avec 
ceux qui en ſont, qu's agir contre ceux qui y ſons 
—_ 5 

21. Les plus grands b ont leurs charmes, pour 
peu que ron appercoive de gloire dans la perſpective des 
mauvais ſueces ; les mẽdiocres dangers n ont que des 
korreurs, quand la perte de la W eft attachee a 
la mauvaiſe fortune, 

22. Les extremes font toujours facheus. Mais ce font 
des moiens ſages quand ils font nẽceſſaires: ce qu'ils ont 
de conſolant c'eft qu'ils ne ſont jamais ee et 
qu'ils font d: ciſifs quand ils ſont bons. 

243 U y a des conjonctures ou la prudence mime or- 
donne de ne conſulter que le chapitre des accidens, 

24. Il n'y a rien dans le monde qui nate fon moment 
deciſif; et le chef d'czuvre de la bonne conduite, eſt de 
connoftre et de prendre ce moment. 

223. L'abomination joint au ridicule fait le plus dange- = 
reux et le plus irremediable de tous les compoſez, 
26. Les gens foibles ne plient jamais quand ils le dot- 
vent. 
23. Rien ne touche et n'emeut tant les peuples, et 
meme les Compagnies, qui tiennent beaucoup du ene 
que la variete des ſpeCtacles. be 
2g. Les examples du paſſẽ touchent ſans companaiſon 
plus les hommes, que ceux de leur ſiecle: nous nous ac- 
coutumons à tout ce que nous vo!ons ; et peut- tre que 
le Conſulat du Cheval de Caligula, ne nous auroit * 
tant ſurpris, que nous nous l'imaginons. 

29 Les hommes foibles ſe laiſſent aller ordinairement 
au plus grand bruit. 

30. Il ne faut jamais n ce qu'on ne croit. pas 
pouvoir obtenir. 

31. Le moment ou Pon recoit les plus 8 nou- 
velles, eſt juſtement celui ou il faut n ſon atten- 


tion _ les petites. 


22: Le | 


®. 
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'32. Le pouvoir dans les peuples eſt facheux, en cequ il 
nous rend reſponſables de ce quils font malgre nous. 

33. L'une des plus grandes ineommoditez des gurirees 
civiles, eſt, qu'il faut encore plus d'application à ce que 
_ Pon ne doit pas dire à ſes amis, qua ce que l'on doit irs 

contre ſes ennemis. 

34. Il n'y a pour de qualite qui . tant un /grand 
homme, que de n'etre pas juſte a prendre le moment de- 
cifif de la reputation. L'on ne le manque preſque ja- 
mais que pour mieux prendre celui de la fortune; c'eſt 
en quoi Pon ſe trompe, pour Vordinaire, doublement. 
36. La vue la plus commune dans les imprudenees, 
c'eſt celle, que lon. a, de la poſſibilitẽ des reſfources. 

36. Toute Compagnie eſt peuple ainſi tout 7 depend 

des inſtans. 

37. Tout ce qui paroit hazardeux, et qui Nee, ne 
Veſt pas, eſt preſque toujours ſage. 

38. Les gens irreſolus prennent toujours, avec freilte, 
les ouvertures qui les menent à deux chemins, et n por 
conſe quent ne les preſſent pas dopter. 

39. U n'y a point de petits * dans les grandes af 
faires. | 

40. Il y a des tems ou certaines gens ont toujours 

Wan 
41. Rien ne perſuade tant les gens qui ont peu de fens 
que ce qu'ils n'entendent pas. 
442. Il n'eſt pas ſage de faire, dans les factions, ou Fon 

n'eft que ſur la defenfive, ce qui n'eſt pas N Mais 
Vinquietude des ſubalternes, eſt la choſe la plus incom- 
mode dans ces rencontres; ils crotent que, des ow n'a- 
git pas, on eſt perdu. 

43. Les chefs dans les factions nen ſont les mattes, 
quꝰ autant qu' ils ſgavent prevenir ou appaiſer les n murmu- 


res. | 
44. Quand la fraemis eſt venue à un certain pont elle 


produit les meme effets que la.temerite, 
n 45. Il 


| | 
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* 45. Il eſt auſſi nẽceſſaire de choifir les mots dans les 
grandes affaires, qv il eſt e de les choiſir 1 les 
er | 

46. Rien n'eſt W rare ni plus diffcile aux Miniſtres 
qu'un certain mẽnagement dans le calme qui ſuit immẽ- 
diatement les grandes tempetes, parce que la flatterie y 


5 r et que la defiance n'y pas ẽteinte. | 
47. II ne faut pas nous choquer ſi fort des fautes FR | 


ceux qui ſont nos amis, que nous en donnions de Vavan- 


tage à ceux contre leſquels nous agiſſons. 


48. Le talent d' inſinuer eſt plus utile que celui de per- 
ſuader, parce que l'on peut inſinuer a tout le monde, et 
que l'on ne perſuade preſque Jamais perſonne. 

49. Dans les maticres qui ne ſont pas favorables par 


elles memes, tout changement qui n'eſt pas neceſlaire eſt 


pernicieux parce qu'il eſt odieux. 
50. Il faut faire voir à ceux qui ſont naturellement 


foibles toutes ſortes d' abimes: parce que ce'ſt le vrai 
moien de les obliger de ſe jetter dans le premicy chemin 


qu'on leur ouvre. 5 
51. L'on doit hazarder le poſſible toutes les fois que . 
Yon ſe ſent en etat de profiter meme du manquement = 
ſucces. _ {5 
82. Les W irrẽſolus ſe diterminent Aifficilement 


pour les molens quogque meme ils Went determines War 


la fin. 

53. C'eſt preſque j Jeu ſur avec les hommes 8 de 
leur faire croire que Fon veut tromper c ceux que . veut 
ſervir. 8 1 

54. L'un des plus grands embarras.que Von ait avec 


les Princes, c'eſt que Von eſt ſouvent oblige, par la, con- 


fideration de leur propre ſervice, de leur donner des 
conſeils dont on ne peut pas leur dire les veritables rai- 


ſons. 
55. Quand on ſe trouve oblige de faire un diſcours que 


Pon prevoit ne — pas agreer, Von ne peut lui donner 
trop 
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trop d' apparence de ſincerits : : 2 que C'eſt Panique | 
moiĩen de Padoucir. 

56. On ne doit j indie ſe jouer avec la faveur, on ne 
la peut trop embraſſer quand elle eſt veritable; on ne la 
peut trop Eloigner quand elle eſt fauſſe. 8 

57. Il y a de Vinconvenient a s engager ſur des . 


ſitions de ce que Hon croit impoſſible; et pourtant il n 7 
a rien de ſi commun. 


58. La plopart des hommes examinent moins ks Tai- 
ſons de ce qu'on leur propoſe contre leur ſentiment, que 


celles qui peuvent Uge, 197 qui les TOI de 8 en 
ſervir. 1 


59. Tout ce qui eſt vuide dans .les tems de faction & 5 


d' intrigue, paſſe pour myſtẽrieux dans les eſprits de ceux 
4 ne ſont pas accoutumez aux grandes affaires. = 

60. Il n'eſt 1 Jamais permis 2 un inferieur de s 'egaler en 
paroles i celui à qui il doit, du reſpect, quoi quꝰ il 87 
ẽgale dans VaQtion, 

61. Tout homme que la fortune ſeule, par quelque 
accident, a fait homme public, devient preſque toujours 
avec un peu de tems un particulier ridicule. 5 

62. La plus grande imperfection des hommes eſt la 
. qu'ils trouvent, I ſe perſuader que les au- 
tres ne ſont point Exemts des defauts qu ils ſe reconnoiſ- 
ſent i eux mEmes. _ 

63. Il n'y a que Vexptrience qui puiſſe apprendre wal 
hommes? a ne pas preferer ce qui les pique dans le pre- 
ſent, à ce qui les doit toucher bien plus eſſentiellement 
dans Pavenir, _ n 

64. Il faut s appliquer, avec ſoin, dans les grandes af- 
faires encore plus que dans les autres, à ſe defendre du 
gout qu'on trouve pour la plaiſanterie. 5 

65. On ne peut aſſez peſer les moindres mots, dans les 
grandes affaires. E 

66. II n'y a que la continuation du bonheur qui fixe la 
plupart des amitiez. | 

67. Quiconque aſſemble le a bemeut. 

O03 „ 
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4 Cardinal DE RE rT 2's Political Maxims. 

0 9 pink often madneſs to engage in a conſpiracy; but 

nothing is ſo effeEtual to bring people afterwards 

to their ſenſes, at leaſt for a time. As in ſuch under- 

takings, the danger ſubſiſts, even after the bufineſs is 

over; this obliges to be prudent and circumſpeR i in the 
ſucceeding moments. 

2. A middling underſtanding, being ſuſceptible of 
unjuſt ſuſpicions, is, conſequently, of all characters, 
the leaſt fit to head a faction. As the moſt indiſpenſa- 
ble qualification in ſuch a Chief, is, to ſuppreſs, in ma- 
ny occaſions, and to conceal in all, even the beſt ground- 
ed ſuſpicions, | 

3. Nothing animates and gives rength to a commo- 
W fo much as the ridicule of Aim | i is 
raiſed. | W 
4 Among people uſed to affairs of maine, fecrecy 
is s much leſs uncommon than is zenerally believed. 1. 

5 Deſcending to the Little, is the ſureſt way of at- 

taining, to an equality with the Great. 
6. Faſhion, though powerful in all things, is not 
more ſo in any, than in being well or ill at Court. There 
are times, when diſgrace i is a kind of fire, that purifies 
all bad qualities, and illuminates every good one. There 
are others, in which the being out of favour i is unbecom. 
ing a man of character. 

7. Sufferings, in people of the firſt rank, ſupply the 
want of virtue. 

8. There is a confuſed kind of jumble, which prac- 
tice ſometimes teaches ; but never to be underſtood oy. 


ſpeculation, 


9. The 
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9. The greateſt Powers cannot injare athih's chatac- 

ter, whote repatation is uhbletniſhed among his party. 
1 We are as often duped 55 diffidence, 6s w_ eon. 
fid ente. 
11. The greateſt evils are not arrives at belt utmoſt 
period; until thoſe who are in power have loſt all fenſe 
of ſhaine. At ſuch à time, thoſe who ſhould obey, 
ſhake off all reſpect and ſubordination. Then is lethat- 
Sie indelenee touſed; but roufed by evhviitfions, - 
12. A veil ought alas to be drawn over Whatever 
mey be hid er as concerning the tights of the PS 
ple; or of a ale ich age beft when kaft mention. 
4 *, 

13. There are; 41 times, beta cions o very unfbetenate 
that whatever is undertaken muſt be wrong. Chance, 
alone, never throws people into fack dilemmas; and 
they happen only to thoſe . OY them e them 
ſelves. 8 


14. It is more unbecoming a Minifter to ſay, than to 
do ſilly things. 

14. The advice given to a Mivifter WY an obnoxious 
perſon is always thought bad. 
106. It is as dangerous, and almoſt as ink with 
Princes, to have the power of doing good, as the will 
of doing evil. 
19. Timorous minds are muck mbre nee to ae 
berate than to reſolve. Rs 

18. It appears ridiculous to affert, but it is not the 
leſs true, that at Paris, during popular commotions, 
the moſt violent will tor quit their homes paſt a ſtated 


hour. 


19. Flexibility is the moſt requiſite qualification for 


the NR of une affairs. 


8 This Maxim, as well as ſeveral others, MP prove they 
were Written by a man ſubje& to deſpotic government. 


O04 20. It 
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20. It is more difficult for the member of a faction to 
live with thoſe of his own party's than to act againſt e 
w_ PR. 7 po 

The . en have their W ITY if 

Sn 1 of ſucceſs is likely to be attended with a de- 
gree of glory. Middling dangers are horrid, when the 
loſs of reputation is the inevitable eonſoquenee.: of ill 
ſucceſs. 8 

22. Violent 1 are always dangerous, but whey 
neceſſary, may then be looked upon as wiſe, They have, 
however, the advantage of never being matter of indif- 
ferency; and, when well concerted, muſt be deciſive. 

23. There may be circumſtances, in ich e even pru⸗ 
dence directs us to truſt entirely to chance. 

24 Every thing in this world has its Gon moment; 
and the height of ad — baute in Benin, ww 
ſeizing it. 8 
23. Profligacy, inen to Kale Soom the rſt a- 
bominable, and moſt dangerous of all characters. 

26. Weak minds never yield when they ought. ; 

27. Variety of ſights have the greateſt effect upon the 
mob, and alia upon numerous Annen who, in mar 
ny reſpects, reſemble mob. | 
228. Examples taken "0A paſt times have ine 
more power over the minds of men, than any of the 
age in which they live. Whatever we ſee, grows fa- 
miliar; and perhaps the Conſulſhip of Caligula's Horſe, 
might not have nen us ſo much as we are apt to 
imagine. i 

29. Weak minds are commonly overpowered by cl 
mour. 

30. We ought never to contend for what we are nox 
likely to obtain. 

31. The inſtant in which we receive the moſt favour- 
able accounts, is juſt that wherein we ought to redouble 
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our e dee even in ea to EN circum- 
ſtan es ; * 

32. It is > to have „ infoinige oyer 
the people; as thereby we become ee even for 
what is done againſt our will. 

33. One of the greateſt difficulties in \ civil war is, that 
more art is required to know what ſhould be concealed 
from our n * 185 n to be A Wate our 
enemies. | 

34. Nothing 58 a great man ſo mk as not 
ſeizing the deciſive moment of raiſing his reputation. 
This is ſeldom neglected, but with a view to fortune: 
by which miſtake, it is not unuſual to miſs both. _ 

35. The poſhbility of remedying imprudent actions, 
is commonly an inducement to commit them. 

36. Every numerous aſſembly is mob; . 
every _ there depends upon inſtantaneous turns, 
ali nod Þ.. is generally navide ones - 5 
38. Irreſolute minds always adopt with facility, _— 
ever meaſures can admit of different iſſues, - and conſe- 
quently do not require an abſolute deciſion. 

39. In momentous affairs, no ſtep is indifferent. 
40. There are times in which certain People are al- 
my in the right, 

41. Nothing convinces perſons of a weak. underſtand- 
ing ſo effectually, as what they do not comprehend. 

42. When Factions are only upon the defenſive, they 
is never to do that which may be delayed. Upon 
ſuch occaſions, nothing is ſo troubleſome as the reſtleſſ- 
neſs of ſubalterns; who think a ſtate of inaQtion, total 
deſtruction, 

43. Thoſe who head Factions have no way of maintain- 
ing authority, but by preventing, or quieting diſcontent. 


44. A certain degree of fear, JOINER the ſame ef- 


_ as raſhneſs. 
4s In 
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_ - 46. In affairs of importance, the choice of words is 
of as much DE as it would be ps in 
whoſe of little moment. 
46. Duting thoſe calms which immediately ſueceed 
violent ſtorms, nothing is more diffſcult for Mini ſters, 
than to act properly; becauſe, while OY an 
Ane ate not yet ſubſided. _ 
47. The faults of our friends ought never to anget 
us ſo far, as to give an advantage to our enemies, | 
48. The talent of inſinuation is more uſeful than that 
of perſuaſion ; as every body is _ to inna but 
ſcarce any to perſuaſion. 
459. In matters of a delicate nature, all anneceſſary at. 
terations are dangerous; becauſe odious. 
o. The beſt way to compel weak -· minded people to 
adopt our opinion, is to OY them from all en by 
magritfying their danger. 5 
gt. We maſt run all nanandsg 9 we „ ick our- 
ſelves in a ſituation to may ome nme even, from | 
the want of ſucceſs, 
£4. Kreſchte ret ure dient in reſolving upon the. 
Means, even When they are determined upon the End. 
53. It is almoſt a ſure game, with crafty men, to 
make thern believe we intend to deceive Goſs TR 
mean to TT.... ¼ ß 
4. One of tie greateſt difficulties with doen, is 


the e being oftett obliged, in order to ſerve them, to give 
advice, the true reaſons of which we dare not . 


tion. 
35. The fayiog ung a we te will not pe 
pleaſing, can only be ſoftened by: the greateſt We 


of ſincerity. 
56. We ought never to ttifle with favour, If wa 


we ſhould haſtily ſeize the e if i a- 
void the allurement. | 
: 8 57 It 
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57. It is very inconſequent to enter into engagements 
upon e we en impoſſible, and yet it is _ 
uſual. 

58. The generality of mankind pay leſs attention to 
arguments urged againſt their opinions, than to ſuch as 
may engage the diſputant to adopt their own. 

59. In times of faction and intrigue, whatever appears 
inert, is reckoned myſterious, by thoſe who are not ac- 
cuſtomed to affairs of moment. 

60. It is never allowable, in an inferior, to equal Ig 
falf i in words to a ſuperior, although he may rival him 

in actions. 

61. Every man whom chance alone has, by ſome ac- 
cident, made a public character, hardly ever fails of be- 

coming, in a ſhort time, a ridiculous private one. 

62. The greateſt imperfection of men is, the compla- 

cency with which they are willing to think others not 

free from faults, of which they are themſelves conſci- 

Ous. 

63. Experience, 8 can reach men not to prefer 
what ſtrikes them for the preſent moment, to what will 
have much greater weight with. them hereafter, 

64. In the management of important buſineſs, all turn 
to raillery muſt be more carefully avoided than in any 
other. 

65. In momentous tranſactions, words cannot be ſuf- 

ficiently weighed. 
66. The permanency of moſt friendſhips, depends 
upon the continuity of good fortune. 


6. Whoever aſſembles the e will raiſe-com- 
motions. | 


Lord 
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Lord — 4 1 9 0 8 3 upon he foregoing, 
NA XL d68. | 


HAVE taken the trouble of extracting and collect- 
ing, for your uſe, the foregoing Political Maxims of 


= | the Cardinal de Retz, in his Memoirs. They are not 


aphoriſms of his 1 invention, but the true and juſt obſerva- 
tions of his own experience, in the courſe of great buſi- 
neſs. My own experience attefts the truth of them all, 
Read them over with attention as here above, and then 
read, with the ſame attention, and tout de ſuite, the Me- 
moirs ; where you will find the facts and characters from 
heide thoſe obſervations are drawn, or to which they 
are applied; and they will reciprocally help to fix each 
other in your mind. I hardly know any book fo neceſ- 
fary for a young man to read and remember. You will 
there find, how great buſineſs is really carried on; ; very 
differently from what people, who, have neyer been con- 
cerned in it, imagine. You will there ſee what Courts | 
and Courtiers really are, and obſerve that they are nei⸗ 
ther ſo good as they ſhould be, nor ſo bad as they are 
thought by moſt people. The Court Poet, and the ſul- 
len, cloyſtered Pedant, are equally miſtaken | in their no- 85 
tions, or at leaſt in the accounts they give us of them. 
You will obſerve the coolneſs, in general, the perfidy in 
ſome caſes, and the truth in a very few, of Court friend- 
ſhips. This will teach you the prudence of a general 
diſtruſt; and the imprudence of making no exception 
to that ule; upon good and tried grounds. You will 
ſee the utility of good-breeding towards one's greateſt 
enemies; and the high imprudence and folly, of either 
| inte or injurious ; expreſſions, You will find, in the 
Cardinal's own character, a ſtrarge, but by no means an 
- uncommon mixture, of high and low, good and bad, 


parts and indiſeretion. In the character of ä le 
| Due 
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Duc d'Orleans, you may obſerve the model of weakneſs, = 
irreſolution, and- fear, though with very good parts, In 
ſhort, you will, in every page of that book, ſee that 
ſtrange, inconſiſtent creature, Man, juſt as he is. If you 
would know that period of hiſtory (and it is well worth _ 
knowing) correctly, after you have read the Cardinals 
Memoirs, you ſhould read thoſe of Joly, and of Madame 
de Motteville; both which throw great light upon the 
firſt. By all thoſe accounts put together it appears, that 
Anne of Auſtria (with great ſubmiſſion to a Crowned. 
Head do I ſay it) was a B—. She had ſpirit and cou- 
rage without parts, devotion without common morality, | 
and lewdneſs without tenderneſs, either to juſtify or to 
dignify it. Her two ſons were no more Lewis the Thir- 
 teenth's than they were mine; and if Buckingham had 

ſtaid a little longer, ſne would probably have had another 
b by him. 

Cardinal Mazarin v was a great knave, butn no great man; 5 
much more cunning than able; ſcandalouſly falſe, and : 
dirtily greedy. As for his enemy, Cardinal de Retz, 1 
can truly call him a man of great parts, but I cannot call 
him a great man. He never was fo much ſo as in his re- 
tirement. The Ladies had then a great, and have al- 
ways had ſome ſhare in State affairs in France; the ſpring 
and the ſtreams of their politics have always been, and 
always will be, the intereſt of their preſent Lover or 
their reſentment againſt a diſcarded and perfidious one. 
Money is their great object; of which they are extreme- 
ly greedy, if it coincides with their arrangement with 
the Lover for the time being : but true glory, and pub- 
lic good, never enter into their heads. They are al- 


Ways governed by the man they love, and they always 


govern the man who loves them. He or ſhe, who loves 
the moſt, is always governed by him or her who loves 
the leaſt. Madame de Montbazon governed Monſieur 
de Beaufort, who was __ of her ; whereas ſhe was only 


proud T 
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proud of his rank and popularity. The Drudes for the 
time being, always governed Madame and Mademqaiſelle 

de Chevreuſe, and ſteered their politics. Madame de 
Longueville governed her brother, the Prince de Conti, 
who was in love with her; but Marſillae, with whom 
ſhe was in love, governed her. In all female politics, 
the head is certainly not the part that takes the lead : 
the true and ſecret ſpring lies lower and deeper. La 
Palatine, whom the Cardinal celebrates as the ableſt and 
moſt ſenſible woman he ever met with, and who ſeems to 
have afted more ſyſtematically and conſequentially than 
any of them, ſtarts aſide however, and deviates from her 
plan, whenever the intereſts or the inclinations of La 
Vieuville, her Lover, require it. I will add (though 
* with great ſubmiſſion to a late friend of yours at Paris) 
that no woman ever yet, either reaſoned or ated, long 
together, conſequentially ; but ſome little thing, ſome 
love, fome reſentment, ſome preſent momentary intereſt, 
fome ſuppoſed ſight, or ſome humour, always breaks 
in upon, and overſets, their moſt prudent 2 
| * ſchemes. 


} - 


CONSIDER- 
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CONSIDERATIONS, upon the Repeal of the 
Limitation, relative to Foreigners, in be AQ of 
NEL: 


HE particular Limitation, relative to Foreigners, 

in the Act of Settlement, and now to be repealed, 
was marked out as peculiarly facred, by the firſt Par- 
liament, and that no uncomplaiſant one, of the late 
King, by enacting, that that Limitation ſhould be in- 
ſerted in all future acts of Naturalization ; and it was fo, 
even in the act for naturalizing the Prince of ON, the 
King's ſon-in-law. | 

But, it ſeems, Meſſieurs Prevot, Bouquet, and others, 
are now to receive a mark of diſtinction, which the King's 
ſon-in-law could not then obtain: But, can the ſame in- 
dulgence, hereafter, ever be refuſed to foreign Proteſ- 
tant Princes, of the higheſt birth, and greateſt merit, 
and, many of them, nearly related to his Majeſty and 
the Royal Family; who may, very probably, prefer the 
Britiſh ſervice to any other? 

The poor military arguments, urged in juſtification 
of the Repeal of this moſt ſacred Law, are too triffing to 
be the true ones, and too wretched to be ſeriouſly an- 
ſwered, unleſs by the unfortunate Britiſh Officers; who 
are hereby, in a manner, declared and enacted to be in- 
capable of doing the duty of Captains, Majors, Sc. 

Some other reaſon, therefore, muſt be ſought for; and 
perhaps, it is but too eaſily found. 

May it not be periculum faciamus in anima vili? If this 
goes down, it ſhall be followed; ſome foreign Prince, 
of allowed merit, ſhall make the firſt application to the 

YO ard to the Parliament, for the fame fayour which 


was 


Y 
1 

| 

[ 
FF 
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was ſhown to Meſſieurs Prevot, Bouquet, and Company. 5 
Can either of them, in common decency, refuſe it? Be- 
ſides that, perhaps, a time may come, when Generals, 


and ſuperior Offcers, may be as much wanted in Eng- 


land, as great Captains and Majors are now wanted in | 


America. 
Great evils have always ſuch trifling beginnings to 


ſmooth the way for them inſenſibly; as Cardinal Re Retz 


moſt juſtly obſerves, when he ſays, that he is perſuaded, 
that the Romans were carried on by ſuch ſhades and 
gradations of miſchief and extravagancy, as not to have 
been much ſurpriſed or alarmed, when Caligula deelared 
his intention of making his horſe Conſul. So that, by 
the natural progreſſion of precedents, the next genera- 
tion may probably ſee, and even without ſurpriſe or 
abhorrence, Foreigners commanding your troops, and 
voting the ſupplies for them in both Houſes of. . 
liament. 

As to the pretended titles of theſe foreign 3 
it is impoſlible to anſwer ſuch arguments ſeriouſly. What 
experience evinces the neceſſity? Cape Breton, the 
ſtrongeſt place in America, was very irregularly taken, 


in the laſt war, by our irregular American troops. Sir 


William Johnſon lately beat, and took, moſt irregularly, 
the regular General Dieſkau, at the head of his regular 
forces: and General Braddock, who was moſt judiciouſly 
ſelected out of the whole Britiſh army, to be our Scipio 
Americanus, was very irregularly deſtroyed, by unſeen, 
and to this day unknown enemies. 

How will theſe foreign Heroes agree with the Eng- 
liſh Officers of the ſame corps, who are, in a manner, 
by act of Parliament, declared unfit for their buſineſs, 
till inſtructed in it by the great foreign maſters of Ho- 


micide. Will they not even be more inclined to adviſe, 


than to obey their Colonel; to interpret, than to exe- 
cute his orders? Will they * properly with our 
American 
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American troops and Officers, whom they will certainly | 


look upon, and treat, as an inexperienced and undiſci- 
plined rabble? Can it poſſibly be otherwiſe? or, can 


it be wondered at, when thoſe gentlemen know, that 


they are appointed Officers by one act of Parliament, 


and at the expence of ny the moſt aden of the 


ſtatute- book? 

O! but there is to be but one 1 of tle Officers, of 
this thundering Legion, who are to be Foreigners: ſo 
much the worſe; for then, according to the principle 

laid down, it can be but half diſciplined. © Beſides, the 
leſs the object, to which a very great object is ſacrificed, 


the more abſurd, and the more ſuſpicious, ſuch a ſa- 


crifice becomes. At firſt, this whole legion was to con- 
Giſt of all Foreigners, Field-officers and all; which, up- 
on the principle of the abſolute utility and neceſlity of 
foreign Officers, was much more rational; but, thus 
mitigated, as it is called, is a thouſand times more ab- 
ſurd. And, how does it ſtand now? Why, truly, the 


ſacred Act of Settlement is to be repealed, and in the 


tendereſt part, for the ſake of ſome foreign Captains and 
Majors, who are to be commanded by Britiſh ſuperior 
Officers, who, by this act of Parliament, are ſuppoſed 
not to know their trade. 
One has heard, (but one hears a thouſand falſe reports) 
that this abſurd ſcheme was, ſome time ago, quaſhed by 


his Majeſty's own prudence and goodneſs; and, from 


the rightneſs of the thing, I am inclined to believe that 


it is true: and, I am ſure, I will not ſuppoſe, that ever 


that might be among the reaſons for reſuming it in this 


ſhape, and forcing it down the throats of the reluQtant 


Nation: but this is certain, that it was once dropped, 
and at ſome expence too. The foreign Heroes were con- 
tented with Money inſtead of Laurels, and were going 
away about their own buſineſs ; but, pehaps, a conde- 
Yoke M3. FD ſcenſion 


ſcenſion to the unanimous wiſhes of the whole people of 
England, at leaſt, was looked upon as a dangerous pre- 
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cedent, and the repeal of the Act of Settlement as an 


uſeful one. But, however, I will have candour enough 


to believe, that this was merely an abſurd, wrong-headed 
meaſure; for, if I did not, I myſt think it the wicked. 


eſt that ever was puſhed. 


AXIOMS 
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0 gel, upon the Sole more than you buy. 
To buy your materials as cheap, and to ſel! your 
manufactures as dear as you can. 
To eaſe the manufactures, as much as polible, of all 
taxes and burthens. 
To lay ſmall or no duties upon your own manufactures 
exported, and to lay high duties upon all foreign manu- 
factures imported. 


To lay ſmall or no duties upon foreign materials, | 


that are neceſſary for your own manufacture; but to 
lay very high duties upon, or rather totally prohibit, 
the exportation of ſuch of your own materials as are ne- 
ceſſary for the manufactures of other countries; as Wool, 
Fuller's earth, c. 

To keep the intereſt of money low, that people may 
place their money in trade. 

Not to imagine (as people commonly do) that it is ei- 
ther prudent or poſſible to prohibit the exportation 
of your gold and filver, whether coined or uncoined. 


For, if the balance of trade be againſt you, that is, if 


you buy more than you ſell, you muſt neceſſarily make 
up that difference in money; and your Bullion or your 


Coin, which are in effect the ſame thing, muſt and will 


be exported, in ſpight of all laws. But if you ſel] more 
than you buy, then foreigners muſt do the ſame by you, 
and make up their deficiency in Bullion or Coin. Gold 
and ſilver are but merchandize, as well as Cloth or Linen: 


"and that nation that buys the leaſt, and ſells the moſt, 


muſt always have the moſt money, 


A free trade is always carried on with more advan- 


tage to the public, than an excluſive one, by a com- 
FP | "Pb. 


e 
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pany. But the particular circumſtances of ſome trades 
may ſometimes require a joint Rock and excluſive pri- 

xz vileges. | 

| All monopolies are deſtructive to de 

| To get, as much as poſſible, the nde of ma- 

nufacturing and freight. 
| To contrive to daten other nations, in foreign 
l markets. 
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To the KING's ' moſt Excellent MAJESTY. 


The humble PETITION of Purity Earl of Cunsrer- 
FIELD, Knight of the, moſt noble Order of the Garter, 


SHEWETH, | 


Pr your Petitioner, W rendered, Os deafueſs, 
as uſeleſs: and inſignificant as moſt of his ' equals 
and cotemporaries are by nature, hopes, in common 
with them, to ſhare your Majeſty's Royal favour and 
bounty; whereby he may be; enabled, either to ſave or 
ſpend, as he ſhall 3 proper, more mms he can os at 
pony 

That your Detiaienen, vein had the ben of ſery= 
ing your Majeſty in ſeveral very lucrative employments, 
ſeems thereby intitled to a lucrative retreat from buſi- 
neſs, and to enjoy otium cum e that is, un 
and a large penſion. 

Four Petitioner humbly EE WOT that bel La at 
leaſt, a common claim to ſuch a penſion: he has a vote 
in the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world; he has an 
eſtate that puts him above wanting it; but he has, at 
the ſame time (though he ſays it) an elevation of ſenti- 
ment, that makes him not only deſire, but (pardon, 
dread Sir, an expreſſion you are uſed to inſiſt upon it. 

That your Petitioner is little apt, and always unwil- 
"RO to ſpeak advantageouſly of himſelf ; but as, after 
all, ſome juſtice is due to one's-ſelf, as well as to others, 
he begs leave to repreſent, That his loyalty to your Ma- 
jeſty has always been unſhaken, even in the worſt of 
times; That, particularly, in the late unnatural rebel- 
lion, 98 the Pretender advanced as far as Derby, at 
the head of, at teaſt, three thouſand undiſciplined men, 

P P  H the 
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the flower of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry, your Pe- 
titioner did not join him, as, unqueſtionably, he might 
have done, had he been { inclined ; but, on the con- 
trary, raiſed ſixteen companies, of one hundred men each, 
at the public expence, in ſupport of your Majeſty's un- 
doubted ri ight to the Imperial Crown of theſe Realms; 
which diſtinguiſhed proof of his 1 is, to this hour, 
unrewarded. 

Four Majeſty's Petitioner is well aware, that your 
Civil Liſt muſt, neceſſarily, be in a low and languid 
ſtate, after the various, frequent, and profuſe evacua- 
tions, which it has of late years undergone ; but, at the 
ſame time, he preſumes to hope, that this argument, Which 
ſeems not to have been made uſe of againſt any other 
perſon whatſoever, ſhall not, in this ſingle caſe, be urged 
againſt him; and the leſs. ſo, as he has good reaſons to 
believe, that the deficiencies of the Penſion- fund are, by 
no ene the laſt that will be made good od Parlia- 
_ 

Wär Betaloner begs 1. to obſerve, That a ſmall 
n! is diſgraceful and opprobrious, as it intimates a 
ſhameful neceſſity on one part, and a degrading ſort. of 
charity on the other: but that a great one implies dig- 
nity and affluence on one ſide; on the other, regard 
and eſteem; which, doubtleſs, your Majeſty muſt en- 
tertain, in the higheſt degree, for thoſe great perſonages, 


; Whoſe reſpectable names ſtand upon your Eleemoſynary 


liſt. Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly perſuades him- 
ſelf, upon this principle, that leſs than three thouſand 
pounds a year will not be propoſed to him: if made up 
gold, the more agreeable , if for life, the more TT 
able. 6 

Your Peniiicner perſuades birnſelf, thatyour Majeſty will 
not ſuſpect this his humble application to proceed from 
any mean, intereſted motive, of which he has always had 
che utmoſt abhorrence. No, Sir, he confeſſes his own 

| 1 _ weakneſs; 
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P weakneſs ; Honour alone is his object; Honour is his 


paſſion ; Las | is dearer to him than life. To Ho- 
nour he has always facrificed all other conſiderations 5 


and upon this generous principle, ſingly, he now ſollicits 
that honour, which, in the moſt ſhining times, diſtin- 
guiſned the greateſt men of Greece; who were fed at 
the expence of the public. 
UD Upon this Honour, fo facred to bim as a Peer, ſo ten- 
der to him as a Man, he moſt ſolemnly aſſures your 
Majeſty, that, in caſe you ſhall be pleaſed to grant him 
this humble requeſt, he will gratefully and honourably 


ſapport, and promote with zeal and vigour, the worſt _ 


meaſure that the worſt Miniſter can ever ſuggeſt to your 
Majeſty: but, on the other hand, ſhould he be ſingled 


out, marked, and branded by a refuſal, he thinks him- 


ſelf obliged in Honour to declare, that he will, to the 
utmoſt of his power, oppoſe the beſt and wiſeſt mea- 
ſures, ant your Majeſty n can ever dictate. 


And your Majeſty 5 Petitioner ſhall ever pray. 


PPI A FRAGMENT. 
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4 FRA G M EN r. 


chepter of the Geer is to be held at St. James! 8 
A next Friday; in which Prince Edward, the Prince 
of Orange, the Earls of Lincoln, Winchelſea, and Car- 
digan, are to be elected Knights Companions of the Or- 
der of the Gar ter. Though ſolely nominated' by the 
Crown, they are ſaid to be elected; becauſe there is a 
pretended election. All the Knights are ſummoned to 
attend the Sovereign at a Chapter, to be held on ſuch a 
day, in order to elect ſo many new Knights, into the va- 
cant Stalls of the deceaſed ones; accordingly they meet 
. in the Council Chamber, where they all ſit down accord- 
ing to their ſeniority, at a long table, where the Sove- 
reign preſides. There every Knight pretends to write 
a liſt of thoſe whom he intends to vote for; and, in ef- 
fect, writes down nine names, ſuch as he thinks proper, 
taking care, however, to inſert the names of thoſe who 
are really to be elected; then the Biſhop of Saliſbury,, 
who is always the Chancellor of the Order, goes round 
the table, and takes the paper of each Knight, pretends. 
to look into. them, and then declares the majority of 
votes to'be for thoſe perſons, who were nominated by 
the Crown. Upon this declaration, two of the old. 
Knights go into the outward room, where the new ones. 
are attending, and introduce them, one after another, 
according to their ranks. The new Knight kneels down 
before the King, who puts the riband about his neck; 
then he turns to the Prince of Wales, or, in his ab- 
ſence, to the oldeſt Knight, who puts the Garter about 
his leg. This is the ceremony of the Chapter : that 
of the Inſtallation, which is always performed in St. 
George's Chapel at Windſor, compleats the whole thing; 
for till then the new Knights cannot wear the Star, un- 
| | les. 
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leſs by a particular diſpenſation from the Sovereign, 
which is very ſeldom granted. All ceremonies are in 


themſelves very ſilly things; but yet, a man of the 


world ſhould know them. They are the outworks of 
Manners and Decency, which would be too often broken 
in upon, if it were not for that defence, which keeps 
the enemy at a proper diſtance. It is for that reaſon 
that I always treat fools and coxcombs with great cere- 


mony z true good-breeding not being a ſufficient bar- 
rier-againſt them. The knowledge of the world teaches 


one to deal with different people differently, and accord- 
ing as characters and ſituations require. The verſatile 
iugenium is à moſt eſſential point; and a man muſt be 

broke to it while he is young. Have it always in your 
thoughts, as I have n in mine. Adieu. 


P. S. This moment 1 receive your letter of the 1 5th 


N. S. with which I am very well pleaſed: it informs 


me, and, what I like ſtill better, it hows me that you 
are informed. 


A F R A G M E. N oy 
"OUR riding, Retna and Pe eee 


ourſelf ſo well abroad, I muſt again repeat to you, 
that the manner in which you ſhall now employ it, at 
2 


the Academy, will, I hope, lengthen you out 7 
little ; 3. therefore, pray take a great deal of thoſe exer- 
eiſes: for I would very fain have you be, at leaſt, five 
feet eight inches high, as Mr. Harte once wrote me 
word, that he hoped you would be. Mr. Pelham like- 
wiſe told me, that you ſpeak German and French as flu- | 
ently and correctly as a Saxon or a Pariſian. I am very 
glad of both: take care not to forget the former; there 
is no danger of your forgetting the latter. As 1 both 
thank and applaud you for having, hitherto, employed 
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Paris, will be finally deciſive of your fortune, figure, 
and character in the world, and, conſequently, of my 
eſteem and kindneſs. Eight or nine months determine 
the whole ; which whole is very near compleat. It con- 
Gſts in this only: to retain and inereaſe the learning 
Fou have already acquired; to add to it the ſtill more 
viel knowledge of the World; and to adorn both, with 
the Manners, the Addreſs, the Air, and the Graces of a 
Man of Faſhion. Without the laſt, I will ſay of your 
| youth and your knowledge, what Horace lays: to ! 1 


Parum comis Ane te Juventas, Ira, = 


The two great ſubjects of converſation now at Paris 
are, the diſpute between the Crown and the Clergy, and 
between the Crown and the States of Brittany : inform 
yourſelf thoroughly of both; which will let you into 
the moſt material parts of the French hiſtory and con- 
ſtitution. There are four letters printed, and very well 
written, againſt the pretended rights and immunities of 
the Clergy ; ; to which there is an anſwer, very well writ- 
ten too, in defence of thoſe immunities. Read them both 
with attention; and alſo, all repreſentations, memorials, 
and whatever ſhall appear, for, or againſt the claims of 
the States of Brittany. I dare ſay, that ninety-nine ; 
a hundred, of the Engliſh at Paris, do not give themſelves 
the trouble of enquiring into thoſe diſputes ; but con- 
tent themſelves with ſaying, that there is a confounded 
buſtle and rout between the King and the Prieſts, and 
between the King and the States of Brittany; but that, 
for their parts, they do not trouble their heads about 
them; fight Dog, fight Bear: but, with ſubmiſſion to 
them, theſe are objects worthy the attention — N 
ries of a man of ſenſe and buſineſs. | ; 

Adieu, my dear child! Yours tenderly. 
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EE EEC LY 
We have been favoured with the following letters, written by 
the late Eazr of CHESTERFIELD to different perſons. 


5 E TRE de 88 en faveur de Ma- 


dame N adreſſe ce A Man de Tencin. 


Lebe ce 20 Aouſt, V. 8. 


JOMBATT U par des mouvemens bien diffé- 
rents, j 'ai long tems ballancé, avant que d oſer me 


determiner, a vous envoier cette lettre. Je ſentois toute 


Pindifcretion d'une telle dẽ marche, eta quel point c'etoit 


abuſer de la bontẽ que vous avez eu pour moi, pendant 


mon ſejour à Paris, que de vous la redemander pour un 


autre: mais ſollicitẽ vivechent par une Dame que ſon 


mérite met à Vabri des refus, et ports, d'ailleurs, à pro- 
fiter du moindre pretexte pour rappeller un ſouvenir qui 
m' eſt {i precieux, que le votre ; le penchant (comme il 


arrive preſque toujours) a triomphe de la diſcrẽtion; et 


Je ſatisfais en mẽme tems à mes propres inclinations et 
aux inſtances de Madame Cleland, qui aura Phonneur 
de vous rendre cette lettre. | 
Je ſcais par experience, Madame (car j'en . moi- 
meme un exemple) que ce n'eſt pas la premiere affaire 


de la ſorte, a laquelle votre reputation, qui ne ſe ren- 
ferme point dans les bornes de la France, vous a expo- 


ſee : mais je me flatte, auſſi, que vous ne la trouverez 
pas la plus dẽſagrẽable. Un merite ſuperieur, un eſprit 
juſte, delicat, ornẽ par la lecture de tout ce qu'il y a de 


bon dans toutes les langues, et un grand uſage du monde, 
qui ont acquis A RAG: Cleland Feſtime et la conſide- 


ration 
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ration de tout ce qu'il y a d' honnẽtes gens icy, me raſ- 
ſurent ſur la liberte, que je prends, de vous la recom- 
mander; et me perſuadent meme que vous ne m'en 
ſpaurez pas mauvais gre. 0 5 

Si. vous me demandez, par hazard, pourquoi . m'a 
choiſi pour ſon introducteur chez vous, et pourquoi elle 
a cri, que je m'etois acquis ce droit là; je vous dirai 
naturellement, que c'eſt moi, qui en ſuis cauſe. En cela 
J'ai ſuivi l'exemple de la plupart des volageurs, qui, a 
leur retour, ſe font valoir chez eux, par leurs pretẽndues 
liaiſons avec ce qu'il y a de plus diſtinguẽ, chez les au- 
tres. Les Rois, les Princes et les Miniſtres les ont tou- 
jours comble de leurs grices. Et moiennant ce faux 
cralage d'honneurs qu'ils n'ont point recu, ils acquierent 
une conſideration qu'ils ne meritent point. 

Fai vantẽ vos bontez pour moi; je les ai exagerces 
meme, s'il #toit poſſible; et enfin, pour ne vous rien ca- 
cher, ma vanite a pouſſe Fefftonterie au point meme de 
me donner pour votre ami favori, et enfant de la mai- 
ſon. Quand Madame Cleland m'a Pris au mot, et m'a 
dit; “ Je vais bientot en France; je n'y ambitionne rien 
© tant, que Phonneur de connoitre Madam de Tencin 
“ vous qui ętes ſi bien 1a, il ne vous coutera rien de me 5 
donner une lettre pour elle.“ 

Le cas etoit embaraſſant: car, apres ce que j'avois dit, 
un refus auroit ẽtè trop choquant à Madame Cleland, et 
Vaveu, que je n'etois pas en droit de le faire, trop humi- 
liant pour mon amour propre. Si bien que je me ſuis 
trouvs reduit a riſquer le pacquet, et je crois meme que 
je Paurois fait, ſi je n'avois pas eu Phonneur de vous con- 
noitre du tout, plutot que de me donner le dẽmenti ſur 
un article ſi ſenſible. ‚ „ 

' Aiant done franchi le pas; je voudrois bien en profi- 
ter, pour vous exprimer les ſentimens de reconnoiſſance 
que j'ai, et que J 'aurai toujours des bontez que vous 
m avez temoignẽ à Paris; je voudrois auſſi vous exprimer 

585 dout 
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tout ce que je penſe des qualitez qui diſtinguent votre 
cœur et votre eſprit, de tous les autres: mais cela me 
meneroit ẽgalement au dela des bornes d'une lere, g et 
au deſſus de mes forces. 8 

Je ſouhaitterois que Monſieur de ante voulut 
bien sen charger pour moi. Sur cet article, je puis dire 
ſans vanitẽ, que nous penſons de meme; avec cette dif- 
ference, qu'il vous le diroit avec cet eſprit, cette delica- 
teſſe, et cette El&gance, qui lui ſont propres et ſeules 
convenables au ſujet. 

Permettez donc, Madame, que deſtitus de tous ces 
avantages de l'eſprit, je vous aſſure ſimplement des ſenti- 
mens de mon cœur, de l'ſtime, de la veneration, et de 
Yattachement reſpectueux, a avec wels je ſerai toute ma 


vie, ee * FF 
oͤtre, Sc. 


] e crois que vous me pardonnerez bien, fi je 3 
plie de faire mes complimens à Monſieur de Fontenelle. 


TRANSLATION. 


LETTER of Recommendation, i in favour of Mrs. Cle- 
land, to Madame de Tencin. 


| London, Auguſt the 2oth, O. S. 

G IT AT ED by various thoughts, I have long 
been in ſuſpence, before I durſt reſolve to ſend + 
this letter. I felt all the indiſcretion of ſuch a ſtep, and 
how much it would be treſpaſſing upon the goodneſs I 
had experienced from you, during my ſtay at Paris, to 
require the ſame for another. A Lady, whoſe merit ſe- 
cures from a refuſal, has entreated me in the moſt preſ- 
ſing manner, and my own inclinations have concurred, to 


make uſe of the firſt opportunity, to recall a remem- 
brance 
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brance which will always be pleaſing to me; ſo that, in- 


clination having (as it generally happens) overpowered . 


diſcretion, my own wiſhes, and Mrs. Cleland's defires, 
will both be gratified, by her . the hotiotir of pre: 
ſenting this letter to you. 

I know, Madam, by expetience, "and atn, myſelf a 
proof, that this is not the firſt affair of that kind, which 
your reputation, not confined within the limits of France, 
has brought upon you; but I flatter myſelf that you vi 
not look upon this as the moſt diſagteeable. Superior 
merit, exquiſite and refined ſenſe, adortted by the Know- 
ledge of the beſt authors in every language, and a tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, have acquired Mrs. Cle. 
land the efteem and conſideration of all people of moſt 


merit here. Theſe motives encourage me to take the 


liberty of recommending her to you, and even perſuade | 
me that you will not take it ill, | 

If, by chance, you ſhould aſk why this Lady has 
met choice of me to be her introductor to you, 
and how ſhe came to believe that I had any ſuch right ; 
J will candidly own, that I myſelf have been the cauſe 
of it; and, in this reſpect, 1 followed the exam- 
ple a moſt travellers; who, at their return to their own 
country, endeavour to raife their reputation, by boaſting 
of imaginary contections with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
people abroad. Kings, Princes, and Miniſters, have 
always loaded them with favours: in conſequence of 
thoſe boaſted honours, which they never received, they 
often acquire a degree of conſideration which . do 
not deſerve. 

I have boaſted of your goodneſs to me; [ bare even, 
if poſſible, exaggerated it; and, in ſhort (not to conceal 


any thing from you) Vanity has even drove me to de- 


clare that I was your favourite friend, and domefticated 
in your houſe. Mrs. Cleland immediately ſeized this 
| opportunity, to ſay ; I am going to France foon ; I 
0 
| vim 
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# wiſh for nothing ſo much, as to have the 3 of - 
* knowing Madame de Tencin , ſince you are ſo much 
* connected, you can eaſily give me a letter for her.” 

This was an intricate affair; for after what I had ſaid, 
Mrs. Cleland might have been ſhocked by a refuſal, and 
my ſelf- love would haye been too cruelly hurt, if I had 
owned that I had no right to do any ſuch thing. So 
that I find myſelf under a neceſlity of running all haz- 
| ards; and I really believe, that even if I had not been 
known to you at all, I ſhould ſtill have done it, rather 
than have confeſſed fo mortifying a thing, ; 

As the firſt ſtep is now taken; I wiſh to make the beſt x 
uſe of it, by expreſling to you the ſentiments of grati- 
tude which I have, and ever ſhall retain, for your good. 
neſs to me, during my ſtay at Paris. I wiſh it was in 
my power to tell you alſo, what I think of thoſe perfec- 
tions, which diſtinguiſh your heart and mind fo emi- 
nently from all others; but this would carry me beyond 
the bounds of a letter, and is, indeed, more than I know 
how to expreſs. Mr. de Fenn might undertake 
this for me; for, to ſay the truth, I know that our opi- 
nions upon "that ſubject coincide ; with this difference 
only, that he would expreſs thoſe ſentiments, with 
all that energy, delicacy, and elegancy, fo peculiar - to 
him, and ſo very proper for the ſubject. 

Permit me then, Madam, though deſtitute of all thoſe 
advantages of mind, to aſſure you ſimply of the ſenti- 
ments of my heart; and of the eſteem, veneration, and 
reſpectful attachment, with which I ſhall always remain 
Yours, &c. 

P. S. I am perſuaded that you will forgive my trou- 
bling you to make my OY to Mr. de Fonte- 
nelle. 


EE 


— .A- . Ye re-read One eareed Lata 


F 
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4 


Londres, ce 1 Jai, V. 8. 


MAD AM, 


E ne ſuis pas diſeur de bonne avanture, ains au con- 
traire; car je vous annonce que ces quatre billets, que 
Jai choiſi avec tant d' attention, et que Jeſtimois, Pun 
portant Fautre, a vingt mille pieces au moins, ſe ſont 
aviſez d*ctre tous blancs. | 8 
Je ne me conſole de votre malheur que par les belles 
reflexions qu'il me fait faire, et par la morale utile que 
Jen tire, pour le reſte de mes jours, —Oui ! Je vois bien, 
A preſent, que toute la prudence humaine, les meſures 
les plus ſages, et les projects les mieux concertez font 
frivoles, ſi la fortune, cette Divinits inconſtante, bifarre 
et feminine, n'eſt pas d'numeur ? à les favoriſer. Car que 
pouvoit· on faire de plus que je Vai al fait, et qu'en pou- 
vojt-il arriver. de moins? | 
Se donnera-t'on, apres cela, du mouvement, formera- 
von des plans, et s inquiẽtera- t on, pour les choſes de ce 
monde? Joſe dire, que ſi ces reflexions, auſh judicieuſes 
que nouvelles, font la mime impreſſion ſur vötre eſprit 
qu'elles ont fait ſur le mien, elles vous vaudront plus, 
que tout ce que vous auriez pil gagner dans la lotterie. 
Vous Etes bien querelieule, Madame ; ; Juſqu' a m'ac- 
corder un talent, que je n'ai pas, pour pouvoir, apres, 
me reprocher de ne le pas emploier avec vous; et je 
m*epuiſe, dites vous, en boy ton, avec Madame de Mon- 
conſeil. Quelle accuſation injuſte, et denute de toute 


| vraiſemblance ! ! Un Milord Anglois avec le bon ton! Ce 


ſont deux choſes abſolument contradiCtoires ; ou pour 
m'expliquer plus clairement, et ſimplifier mon idee; ce 
ſont deux Etres hetcrogenes, dont Vexiſtence de ud 
implique, n<ccſlairement, la privation de Pautre. 


Me 
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Me voiey done Jaſtifie dans toutes les formes de la lo- 
gique et {1 vous n'en ętes pas contente, Madame de 
Monconſeil, qui a en main mes pieces Juſtificatiyes, pour- 
ra vous en convaincre. Au reſte fi jen poſſdois tant 

ſoit peu, ce nouvel an me fourniroit une belle occaſion 
de Veraler,. Et quoique depuis plus de cinq mille ans, 
toute la terre ait traittẽ ce ſujet z je vous dirois quelque 
choſe de nouveau, de galant, et d'obſcur, dont on ne 
S'eſt jamais aviſe auparavant: votre mcrite; et les ſenti- 


mens de mon coeur, y feroient alembiques juſqu'a s 
plus fine digte nee my br. 


"TRANSLATION. 


London anua the TY ©. 8. 
| MADAM, ; January 


Have no ſkill i in fortune-telling ; 05 1 d acquaint 
you, that the four lottery tickets I had choſen with 
ſo much care, and valued one with another at the rate 
of (at leaft) twenty thouſand een are all come out 
blanks. 

My only conſolation in this misfortune is, the fine 
reflections which it occaſions, and the moſt uſeful Moral 
drawn from it, for the reſt of my days. Now, Eplain- 
ly ſee that all human prudence, the wiſeſt projects, and 
the beſt concerted ſchemes, are vain and frivolous; if 
Fortune, that capricious, inconſtant, and feminine Deity, 
| is not diſpoſed to favour them: for what more could 
have been done, than I did, and what leſs could have 
happened ? 

After ſuch a reverſe , ſhall we ever 0 pains, form 
projects, or be uneaſy concerning worldly events? I will 
venture to ſay, that if fuch reflections, equally judicious 
as new, make the ſame impreſſion upon your mind, that 
they do upon mine, they will be more anne than all 
you could have won in the Lottery. 


. Q e 
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Surely, Madam, you muſt have a great inclination to 
quarrel, ſince you allow me to be in poſſeſſion of a talent 
which I really have not; in order to reproach me with 
not availing myſelf of it towards you, while, ſay you, 
„ I exhauſt that talent of ſaying agreeable'things in fa- 
vour of Madame de Monconſeill.“ What an unjuſt ao- 
 cufation, and how void of all probability! An Engliſh 

Lord, and ſay things in faſhionable French phraſes! 
This is quite contradictory; or to explain myſelf more 
clearly, and to ſimplify my idea; I muſt anſwer, that 
they are two heterogeneous Beings; the exiſtence of the 
one neceſſarily implying the non-exiſtence of the other. 

Now I think my juſtification complete, according to 
all the rules of logic ; but if that does not ſuffice, Ma- 
dame de Monconſeil has it in her power to convince you, 
by producing my letters. 

Was I poſſeſſed of the tglent you ſuppoſe, the New- | 
year would be a proper occaſion to diſplay it; and, al- 
though that ſubject has been treated by the whole world 
above five thouſand years, yet I ſhould then ſay ſome- 
thing new, gallant, and unintelligible, which never be- 
fore was thought of. Your merit, and the ſentiments of 
my heart, would then be diſtilled to tt moſt refined 
quinteſſence. 


E 
A Londres, ce gme Fevrier, O. 8. 

D1 EU donc toute coquetterie, de part et d'au- 
tre, et vive la vraie et ſolide amitic ! Heureux ceux 
qui peuvent s'y attendre : c'eſt le gros lot, dans la lotte- 
rie du monde, contre lequel il y a des millions de billets 

blancs. 
-Sil pouvoit y avoir quelque choſe de flatteur dans 
mon amitie; je dirois, que nous pourrions nous flatter 


TT * 
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que la notre ſeroit egalement vraie et durable; puiſ- 
qu'elle eſt a Vabri de tous ces petits incidens, qui brouil- 
lent la plipart des autres. D'abord nous ſommes de 
different ſexe, article afſez important; et qui nous ga- 
rantit de ces dẽfiances et de'ces rivalitez, ſur les objets 
les plus ſenſibles, et contre leſquels la plus belle amitie 
du monde ne tient point. En ſecond lieu; il n'entre 

point d'amour dans notre fait; qui, quoique, à la verite, 
il donne un grand feu à Pamitie, pendant un certain 
tems, la flamme de Pun venant i $'<teindre, on voit bien- 
tot les cendres de l'autre. Et enfin (ce qui me regarde 
uniquement) nous ne nous voĩons pas trop. Vous ne me 
cConnoiſſez que par mon bon còtẽ; et vous ne voiez pas 
ces moments de langueur, d'humeur, et de chagrin, qui 
Guſent, ſi ſouyent, le dẽgout ou le repentir des liaiſons, 
qu'on a formè, et qui font, qu'on ſe dit à ſoizmeme , 
L'auroit- on crù? Qui b'auroit dit? Comme on peut ſe 
tromper aux dehors? Et la perſpective, dans laquelle 
vous me volez, m'eſt ſi favorable, qu'elle me conſole un 
peu della lontananxa, ou je ſuis obligẽ de vous chercher. 
Une caillette, a beaux ſentimens, critiqueroit impi- 
toiablement ceux-ci comme tres indelicats ; mais en ſont- 
ils moins naturels pour cela? Et ne ſommes nous pas, 
pour la plipart, redevables de nos yertus à des ſituations 
et des circonſtances un peu fortuites? Au moins j'ai 
aſſez d' humilitẽ pour le croire; et (5 je voulois dire tout 
la veritẽ) aſſez d' experience, de moi: mẽme, pour le ſęa- 
voir. En tous cas; tel que je ſuis, je vous ſuis acquis, 
et vous volez que je ſuis de trop bonne foi pour vous ſur- 
faire dans le prix de Pacquiſition, que vous avez faite. 
Vouz avez beau faire les honneurs de yotre pais, et 
deſavouer votre propriẽtẽ excluſive des Graces ; il faut 
convenir, pourtant, que la France eſt leur ſcour, ou 
plutot leur pais natal. Si elles pouvoient ſe facher con- 
tre vous, dont il y a peu d'apparance; elles ſeroient pi- 
quees, au point de vous quitter, de ce que vous les en- 
„ 2 volle: 
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voiez promener dans un pais, ou elles ne connoiſſent, n 
ne ſont connues de perſonne : et ft par hazard je les con- 
noiſſois, ce ne ſeroit qas one les avoir vides f ſouvent, 


ll eſt bien cur que les Graces font un 1 80 . 1 
qu'on ne peut pas acquerir,; Part en peut relever Peclat, 
mais il faut qus la nature aſe donne le fond. On voit 
cela en tout. Combien de gens ne danſent. ils pas par- 
ſaitement bien, mais ſans grace; comme il y ena qui dan- 
ſent tres mal avec beaueoup: combien trouve- t- on d'ef- 
prits vigoureux et dclicats, qui inſtruits et ornes par 


tout ce que Vart et Fetude peuvent faire, ne plaiſent 


pourtant guere, faute de ces graces naturelles, qui ne 
gacquicrent- point: chaque pais a ſes talens, auſſi bien 
que ſes fruits et ſes denrees particulieres. Nous pe 
ſons creus, et nous aprofondiſſons les Italiens penſent 
baut, et ſe perdent dans les nües: vous tene le tent 
on vous voit, on vous ſuir, on vous aim. 
© Servez. vous, Madame, de toute ce que cet eſprit et 
ces graces, que je vous connois, peuvent faire en ma fa- 
veur, et dites, je vous en ſupplie, tout ce qu'elles vous 
ſuggẽreront, à Monſieur de Matignon, de ma part. Mon 
ceeur ne vous dẽ ſavouera pas ſur tout ce que vous pour- 
xez lui dire de plus fort, à propos du marriage de Made- 
moiſelle fa fille: mais ne vous bornez pas à ce ſeul arti- 
cle, car il n y en a pas un, au monde, qui peut le regar- 
der, auquel je ne prendrois pas ẽgalement part. Ce ſe- 
roit abuſer de ſa bontẽ que de lui ẽcrire moi· mẽme: une 
meſſagere comme vous me fera bien plus Honour, ef 
a lui plus de plaiſir. 
i Madame. Je rougis de la longueur de ma 
tre. | Ong Ot TT 


TRANS 
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London, February the 9th, ©. 8. 
DiE U then to all coquetry, on both ſides, and 


proſperity to real and ſolid friedſhip! In this lot- 
ter y of the world, happy are thoſe who can obtain that 


greateſt prize, to which there are millions of blanks, . 


If any thing could be pleaſing in my friendſhip, I would 
urge that we have reaſon to fatter ourſelves, that with 
us, friendſhip may be equally true and permanent, ſince 
burs will be unattended by all thoſe little incidents, 


which are the bane of others. We are of different ſexes; 


an important article, and ſuch a one as prevents thoſe 
ſuſpicions, and ſentiments of rivalſhip, which the fineſt 


friendſhips that ever were formed, cannot withſtand. 


Secondly, we are free from love, which, although it 
may, during a time, add warmth to friendſhip ; |; yet, 
hen the flames of the one begin to extinguiſh, you ſoon 
perceive the aſhes of the other. And laſtly (but this re- 


lates to myſelf, ) we do not ſee one another too frequently, 


You view me in the beſt light, and do not perceive thoſe 
moments of languor, caprice, or ill-humour, which are 
ſo generally the occaſion of diſlike, cauſe us to repent of 
the connections we have formed, and are the motives 
that occaſion our ſaying, Who would have thoyght it? 
Who could have. imagined it? How one may be de- 
ceived by outward appearances! The diſtant point from 
which you view me, is ſo very favourable, that it affords 


me ſome conſolation for being under the neceſſity of re- 


taining fo far from you. 

A trifling woman, with pretenſions to refined ſenti- 
ments, would criticiſe theſe unmercifully, as very inde- 
licate, but are they the leſs natural? And are not moſt 


aas of 


- 
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of us beholden, for our virtue, to particular circum- 
ſtances, or to accidental cauſes? As for me, | have hu- 
. mility to own, and (were I to tell the whole truth) ſelf- 
experience to en it. At all events, ſuch as I am, 
you may diſpoſe of me; and you ſee I am too ingenuous 
to deceive you, by enhancing the merits of the perſon 
who 1 is entirely yours. | 

It is in vain you ſtrive to do the hea of your coun- 
try, by diſavowing your excluſive right to the Graces; 
for it muſt be confeſſed that France is their abode, or ra- 
ther their native country. It is highly improbable that 
they can be angry with you; but were that poſſible, 
they would be provoked to leave you, as a puniſhment 
for ſending them a rambling, into a country where they 
neither know, nor are known by any mortal. If, by 
chance, I had any knowledge of thoſe Goddeſſes, it 
could only be from having ſeen them ſo frequently with 
Fou. It is true that the Graces cannot be acquired; art 
may add to their luſtre, but nature muſt have given them. 
It is the ſame in every thing. How many people are 
there who dance exceedingly well, but ungracefully; 
and what numbers who dance very ill, and yet grace- 
fully! Do we not ſee frequently, people with great and 

good ſenſe; who, though inſtructed and adorned by 
Chowledge and ſtudy, yet never can pleaſe, for want 
of thoſe natural Graces, not to be acquired? 
Every country has talents peculiar to it, as well as 
fruits, or other natural productions. We here think 
deeply, and fathom to the very bottom. Italian thoughts 
are ſublime, to a degree beyond all comprehenſion. You 
keep the middle path, and are eee ſeen, fol- 
lowed, and beloved. 

I beg of you, Madam, make uſe of all that ſenſe, and 
thoſe Graces which I know you to be poſſeſſed of, in my 
favour, by telling Mr. de Matignon, whatever they 

may inſpire you, from me. The moſt friendly things 
: 92 you 
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you can ſay. to him upon the marriage of his daughter, 
will beſt explain the ſentiments of my heart. But do not 
confine yourſelf to that circumſtance alone, for there is 
no event whatever, that concerns him, in which I ſhould 
not take an equal ſhare. To write myſelf to Mr. de 
Matignon would be incroaching upon his goodneſs ; ſuch 
a meſſenger as you, muſt be more honourable to me, and 
more pleaſing to him, 

Adieu, Madam: I am aſhamed of the length. of this 
letter. 


. Theſe 


| 
| 


*, . 


I heſe Lines are inſerted, in order to introduce the following 
| Letter with greater propriety. 


To the EARL of CresTERPIELD, Auguſt the yth, 1963; 


Eclin'd beneath thy ſhade, Blackheath! 
From politics and ſtrife apart, 
His temples twin'd with laurel-wreath 
And virtues ſmiling at his heart: 
Will CyzsTERFIELD the Muſe allow 
To break upon his ſtill retreat? 
To view, if health ſtill ſmooths his brow, 
"And prints his grove with willing feet? 


Twas this awak'd the preſent theme, 
And bade it reach thy diſtant ear, 

Where, if no rays of genius beam, 
Sincerity at leaſt is there. 


May pale diſeaſe fly far aloof, 
O'er venal domes its flag diſplay, 
And health beneath thy peaceful roof, 
Add luftre to thine evening ray. 


If this my fervent with be crown'd, 
Tl dreſs with flow'rs Hygeia's ſhrine 
Nor thou with wiſdom's chaplet bound, 

At any abſent git repine, 


What 
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What tho? thou doſt not grace a th rone, 
W While ſubjects bend the ſupple knee; 
No other King the Muſes own, - 
And Science lifts her eye to thee. 


Tho' deafneſs, by a doom ſevere, 

Steals from thy ear the murm'ring rill, 
And Philomel's delightful air; 

Een deem not this a partial ill. 


Ah! if anew thine ear was ſtrung, 
Awake to ev'ry voice around, 
Thy praiſes by the many ſung, 
Wou'd ſtun thee with the choral ſound. 


ED waARD 8 | 


LETTER 


1 
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„ 
To EDwARD JERNINGHAM, Eſquire. 2} 
_ Publiſhed at the particular deſire of that Gentleman. 
Blackheath, Auguſt the 1 12th, 1763. | 


$38 


Do not know whether I can, vith decency, acknow- 

ledge the favour of your poetical letter of the 7th. 
But Men, as well as Women, are very apt to break 
through decency, when deſire is very ſtrong, as mine, 


1 aſſure you, is, to thank you for it. Could I give you 
as good as you bring, my thanks ſhould be conveyed 


to you in rhyme and metre: but the Muſes, who never 
were very propitious to me when I was young, would 
now laugh at, and be as deaf as | am, to the invocation 


of a ſeptuagenary invalid. Accept then my humbleſt 


thanks, in humble proſe, for your very good verſes, up- 


on a very indifferent ſubje& ; which, ſhould you be re- 


proached with, you may very juſtly make the ſame an- 
ſwer that your predeceſſor, Waller, did to King Charles, 
after the Reſtoration: the King accuſed him of having 
made finer verſes iP praiſe of Oliver Cromwell, than of 
himſelf; to which he agreed, ſaying, that Fiction was 
the ſoul of Poetry. Am I not generous to help you out 


of this ſcrape, at my own expence? I am ſenſible, that, 


before I end this letter, I ought to ſhow ſome common- 


place modeſty at leaſt; and proteſt to you that I am 


aſhamed, confounded, and in a manner annihilated, by 
the praiſes you moſt undefervedly beſtow upon me; but 
I will not, becauſe, if I did, I ſhould lie confoundedly ; 


for every human creature has vanity, and perhaps I have 


full as much as another. The only difference is, that 
ſome people diſown any, and others avow it; whereas 


I have truth and impydence . to ſay, is maduli 
ma tu mi piaci. 


What 
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What am l to ſuppoſe that you are now in in 
Norfolk ? 


Scribere quod Caſs Parmenfis e vincat, 
An ſylvas inter et montes reptare ſalubres, 


If you ſtray among the hills, vales, and purling ſtreams, 
it is to make your court to the Muſes, who have long 

had ſuch an affection for you, that (I will anſwer for it) 
they will meet you wherever you pleaſe to appoint them. 
If to thoſe nine ideal Ladies you add a tenth, of real 
good country fleſh and blood, I cannot help it; but 


God forbid that I ſhould vie it, In all events, 1 be- 


| lieve you would he equal to the ten. 
Iam, with equal truth and SIRE 
SIN... 
- Your moſt faithful, humble. ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD: 


P. S. I deſire my . to Lady dene But 


not one word of the tenth Muſe. 


5 T T EK: K 
To Doctor MoxsE x. 
Publiſhed with his conſent and approbation. 


Bath, December the 230, 1767. 
DEAR DOCTOR, 


OUR friend and my Governor, Mr. w. th 
me that he had received a letter from you, with 


your kind inquiries after my health; but, at the ſame 
time, ſaid that I might &en anſwer it myfelf; for how 


the devil ſhould he know how I did, fo well as I myſelf 
did? I thought that there was reaſon in what he ſaid; 


ſo take the account of myſelf from myſelf, as follows. 
When I firſt came here, which was juſt fix weeks ago, I 
was very weak of my legs, and am fo ſtill, A fortnight 


ago 


I 
| 
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ago I had a little return of my fever, which Doctor Moiſy | 


called only a Febricula; for which he preſcribed phlebo- 


tomy, and, of courſe, the ſaline draughts. The phle- 
botomy did me good, and the faline draughts did me 
no harm; which is all I aſk of any medicine, or any me- 


dicus, My general ſtate of health has, ever ſince that, 


been as good as, at my age, I can hope for; that is, | 
have a good appetite, a good digeſtion, and good lleep. 


You will, perhaps, afk me what more 1 would have? | 


I anſwer, that I would have a great deal more, if I could 
I wonld have the free uſe of my legs, and of all my mem- 
bers. But that, 1 know, is paſt praying for. Perhaps 
you may be in the ſame caſe. Who have you quarrelled 
with, or who have you been reconciled to lately ? The 
houſe of G—— or the houſe of M——? And where 
are you now; in Norfolk or Monmouthſhire Where- 
ever you are, | Thope yu are ka. well; 5 I ws, very 
ſincerely, 
Your moſt faithful Gd and FILE, | 
CHESTERFIELD. 


LAT 
To Doc rox Mons v. 
Publiſhed with his conſent and approbation. 


RAY, dear Doctor, why muſt I not write to you? 
Do you gentlemen of the faculty, pretend to mono- 
polize writing in your preſcriptions or proſcriptions? I 
will write, and thank you for your kind letters; and 
my writing ſhall do no hurt to any perſon living or dy- 
ing: let the Faculty ſay as much of theirs, if they can. 
I am very ſorry to find that you have not been vaſtly 
well of late; but it is vaſtly to the honour of your ſkill 
to have encountered and ſubdued almoſt all the ills of 
Pandora's 
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Pandora's Box. As you are now got to the bottom of 
it, I truſt that you have found Hope ; which is what we 
all live upon, much more than upon Enjoyment; and 
without which we ſhould be, from our bgaſted Reaſon, 
the moſt miſerable animals of the Creation, I do not 
think that a Phyſician ſhould be admitted into the Col- 
lege, till he could bring proofs of his having cured, in 
his own perſon, at leaſt four incurable diſtempers. In the 
old days of laudable and rational Chivalry, a Knight 
could not even preſent himſelf to the adorable object of 
his affections, till he had been unhorſed, knocked . 


and had two or three ſpears or lances in his body ; but, 


indeed, he muſt be conquerar at laſt, as you have Boe 

I do not know your Goddeſs Venus or Vana, nor ever 
heard of her; but if ſhe is really a Goddeſs, I muſt 
know her as. ſoon as ever [ fee her walk into the rooms, 

for, vera inceſſu patuit Dea, It is for her fake, [prefame. 
that you now make yourſelf a year younger than you 
are; for laſt year you and I were exactly of an age, and 
now I am turned of ſeventy-three. As to my body na- 


tural, it is as you ſaw it laſt; it labours under no par- 
ticular diſtemper but one, Which may very properly be 


called Chronical, for it is xgws; itſelf, that daily ſteals 
away fome part of myſelf. But, I bear with philoſophy, 


theſe gradual depredations upon myſelf; and well know, 


that levius fit patientia quicguid miert eſe nefas. And 
ſo good night, dear Doctor. | 
ls November e 1766. 


| LETTER 


| 
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LET TEE 


From the Earl of m to os Tous TY 
BINSON of Chelſea. | 


Publiſhed at the particular defire of that Gentleman. | 


Path, November 1 57. c 
8 IR 7» 175 


OUR letters always give me pleaſure and informa- 
tion; but your laſt gave me ſomething more, for 


it thowed me that you were recovered from that illneſs, 


which the fears of Mr. Walſh, junior, had magnified 
into a dangerous one. I did mot like your being ſent 
to Hampſtead for the air ; that ſounded very like Ken- 
ſington Gravel pits. I am ſure I need not 50 you the 
part I take in your ede, f 

As to General 's affairs, my opinion is Bed 
and I am very ſure, that nothing will appear upon this 
examination to make me alter it. There is a myſtery 
in it; and wherever there is a myſtery, I have done; I 


respect, but never reaſon. The Ode upon that expedi- 


tion is written by a maſter, whoever it is: the author 
of the verſes upon the ſcull, is certainly a Poet, though 
he has ſpun out his matter too fine; half the length 
would have been much better. I cannot imagine why 


the Grub upon the Comet was laid at my door: but 


people have long thrown out their wit and humour un- 
der my name, by way of trial; if it takes, the true fa- 
ther owns his child; if it does not, the foundling is mine. 

I take it for granted, that the King of Pruſſia's victory 


engroſſes the thoughts of all your great politicians in 


town, and gives you what you call great ſpirits : he has, 
ſhown his abilities in it, which I never doubted of; but 


then — nothing; only that there are now ſeven or eight 


thouſand 
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thouſand of the human ſpecies leſs than there were a 
month ago. France will ſend double that number im- 


mediately, and the match will be as unequal as it was 
before; ſince all Europe is ſtill combined againſt him; 


1 will not ſay, and us, becauſe I think it would be im- 


pudent for. us, now, to reckon ourſelves among the Pow- | 


ers of Europe; I might as well reckon myſelf among 

the living, who only crawl upon the earth from day. 10 

day, exhibiting a ſhattered carcaſe, and a weakened mind. 

| Though theſe waters always do me ſome good, it is 

VE temporary; but they by no means regenerate 

I grow deafer and deafer, conſequently, duller 

| = duller; and therefore, for your ſake, I will put an 

end to this dull letter; and aſſure, you, wich all the 
truth of a man who has no invention, that I am, 

Fe moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 2 
5 | | CagsTERPIELD. 


„3 A 
From Lord CrrsrereIELD to Sir N Rontxson. 


Fable: at the particular ue of; tht Gentleman. 


pt | Bath, Deseuber 3d, 1. 
81 R, 


Always thought miyſelf much obliged to you for 


your letters from Yorkſhire, while you were in the 
hurry both of buſineſs and pleaſure ; your land-ſteward, 
your tenants, and your agreeable country neighbours, 
employing your whole day in pleaſure and profit: but 
I think myſelf till more obliged to you for your laſt let- 
ter, from your Monaſtic retreat in the midſt of Ranelagh 


garden; the place in the world the beſt calculated for 


ſerious reflexions upon the vanities of this world, and 


the hopes of a better. There you may enjoy a philo- 
ſophical 


i 
| 
| 
. 
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ſophical and religious folitude, uninterrupted ; except, | 

now and then, by the rolling of coaches, the found of 
_ forty inſtruments of muſic, and the much fhriller ſound 
of the tongues of about two thouſand women. Ae is 
being aChartreux indeed; and , inaddrefſing myſelfto you, 
1 will take care to mix no levity in my letter; but con- 
fine myfelf to grave and moral reflections. For inſtance; 
ſee the dire effects of paſſion, or brandy, or both, in the 
cafe of Mr., whoſe uſual tranquillity and immo- 
bility have been tranfported to the moſt violent exceſſes, 
of aſſault and battery, even upon the wife of his body, - 


whorn, I really believe, he never aſſaulted with fo much 


ſpirit before ; and, if he gets the reputation of madneſs, 
he will rather be a'gainer by it; for nobody ever thought 
It could have happened to him. We have here a great 
many great folks, and a great many fine folks: the for- 
mer met in Council, to conſider how they ſhould beſt 
ſerve their country in the approaching ſeſſion: that be- 
ing their only view: and the latter, I mean the Ladies, 
in the intention of ſerving themſelves, or of being ſerved 
right enough by others. But all theſe are diſperſed, or 
_ diſperſing now; and, I believe, I ſhall follow their ex- 
.ample ſoon, and take myſelf away from hence to Lon- 
don ; where I am too material a part of the buſy, as 
well as of the gallant world, to be longer abſent. But, 
whatever am, and wherever I am, Iam, yo uy 


Sir, 
' Your very 3 humble dive,” 1 
2%: CHESTERPIELD. 
3 E N D 


POSTSCRIPT, 


The following extract contains the moſt eſſential \ W 
culars in the will of the late Right Hon. Philip Dor- 
mer Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterfield. The will itſelf 

was contained in ſeven ſkins of parchment, and was 


dated June 4, 1/2. The codicil was dated Feb. 


11, 1793. The Executors were Sir Charles Hotham, 


Hotham, Eſq; and Lovel Stanhope, Eſq, _ 
PHILIP DORMER, Earl of Cheſterfield, ſeri- 


ouſly conſidering the uncertainty of human life, in 


the beſt, and more particularly of my own, in my de- 


Bart. K. B. now Sir Charles Thompſon, Beaumont 


& 


clining ſtate of health, do, while in a ſound ſtate of mind. 


make this my laſt will and teſtament, intending to diſ- 
poſe of all my worldly affairs, not as humour may prompt, 
but as juſtice and equity ſeem to direct. 

I moſt humbly recommend my ſoul to the extenſive 


mercy of that Eternal, Supreme, Intelligent Being who 


gave it me, moſt earneſtly at the ſame time deprecating 


his juſtice. Satiated with the pompous follies of this 


life, of which I have had an uncommon ſhare, I would 
have no. poſthumous ones diſplayed at my funeral, and 
therefore deſire to be buried in the next burying place 
to the place where I ſhall die, and limit the whole of my 
funeral to tool. I give, deviſe, and bequeath all my 
manors, meſſuages, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments whatſoever, which I am ſeized of, intereſted in, 


or intitled to, within the counties of Bucks, Bedford, 
Hertford, Derby, and Nottingham, to the uſe of my 
Godſon Philip Stanhope, Eſq; ſon of my kinſmin Ar-. 
thur Stanhope, — deceaſed, and his aſſigns, for and 


„„ „„ during 
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during the term of his natural life, without impeach⸗ 
ment of waſte. Apply the clear yearly ſum of 2500l. 
for the maintenance. and education of my ſaid godſon 
Philip Stanhope during his minority. And I do declare 
that have directed the ſaid clear yearly ſum of 2500). 

to be paid and applied to and for the uſe and benefit of 
my faid godſon, to the intent that he may go and reſide 
abroad at ſuch place or places as the perſons herein af- 
ter named, who are to ſuperintend the education of my 
faid godſon, ſhall think proper, and to enable my ſaid 
-godſon to purſue his travels through France, Germany, 
Flanders, and Holland, and even the northern courts, 
if he pleaſes, with decency; but I will and deſire that 

he by no means go into Italy, which I look upon now to 
be the foul ſink of illiberal manners and vices : and I de- 

fire that my noble friend Francis Earl of Huntingdon and 
the faid Str Charles Hotham ſhall have the abſolute di- 
rection of the education of my ſaid godſon Philip Stan- 
hope until he ſhall attain his age of 21 years, as I know 
of no perſons more capable of giving him the ſentiments 
or manners of a Gentleman. The ſeveral deviſes and be- 
queſts herein before and herein after given by me to and 
in favour of my ſaid godſon Philip Stanhope ſhall be ſub- 
ject to the condition and reſtriction hereinafter mention- 

ed; that is to fay, that in caſe my ſaid godſon Philip 
Stanhope ſhall at any time hereafter keep, or be con- 
cerned in the keeping of any race horſe or race horſes, 
or pack or packs of hounds, or reſide one night at New - 
market, that infamous ſeminary of iniquity and ill man- 
ners, during: the courſe of the races there, or ſhall reſort 
to the ſaid races, or ſhalt lofe in any one day at any game 
or bett whatſoever the ſum of 500. then and in any of 
the caſes aforeſaid it is my expreſs will that he my ſaid 
godſon ſhall forfeit and pay out of my eſtate the ſum of 
cool. to and for the uſe of the Dean and Chapter of 
Weſtminſter for every ſuch offence or miſdemeanor as is 
above ; 
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above ſpecified, to be recovered by action of debt in any EF / 


of his Majeſty's Courts of Record at Weſtminſter. 1 
give to my ſaid godſon Philip Stanhope the large brilli- 


ant diamond ring which I commonly wear myſelf, and 


which was left me by the late Ducheſs of Marlborougn; 
and I deſire that the ſame may deſcend and go as an 
heir loom with the title of Earl of Cheſterfield. I give 
unto Mrs. Elizabeth du Bt, the mother of my late 
natural ſon. Philip Stanhope,” Eſq; deceaſed, 50ol: as a 
ſmall reparation for the injury I did her. I give to the ſaid 
| Lovel Stanhope and Beaumont Hotham and their heirs 
the ſeveral annuities or rent charges of 100l: each, dur. 
ing the minority of Charles Stanhope and Philip Stan- 
hope, ſons of my late natural ſon Philip Stanhope, upon 
truſt, that they the ſaid truſtees do apply the ſame for 
their maintenance and edueation during their minority; 
and upon the ſaid Charles Stanhope and Philip Stanhope 
ſeverally attaining their ſeveral ages of 21 years, I will 
that the ſaid laſt- mentioned annuities ſhall ceaſe, and in 
lieu thereof I give to each of them the ſaid Charles Stan- 
hope and Philip Stanhope one annuity or yearly. rent 
charge of 100l. for and during the term of each of their 
lives; 10, oool. upon this truſt, that the ſaid truſtees do 
immediately upon my death place out and inveſt the ame 
in the public funds, or on real ſecurity, at intereſt dur- 
ing the minorities of the ſaid Charles Stanhope and Phi- 
lip Stanhope ; and do and ſhall at the end of every half 
year place out the intereſt and dividends thereof again at 
intereſt in the ſame funds as and for an accumulating 
fund; and that the faid truſtees do and ſhall pay and 
transfer one moiety or half part of the ſaid ſum of 
10,000]. and of ſuch intereſt and dividends as ſhall fo 
accumulate as aforeſaid unto the ſaid Charles Stanhope 
upon his attaining his age of 21 years, and the other 
moiety or half part thereof unto. the ſaid Philip Stan- 
hope upon his attaining his age of 21 years, I give to 
William 
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William Stanhope, Eſq; a natural ſon of my late bro 
ther Sir William Stanhope, an annuity of 100l. for his 
life, and to Mrs. Ilſley, widow, an annuity of 25l. for 
her life, in lieu and in diſcharge of the like annuities 

given them by my brother's will. I give to William 
Swieland, my old and faithful ſervant, 50 guineas, if 
in my ſervice at my death; and to Jacob Ubret, my old 
groom, who has lived with me above forty years, 40 
guineas, if in my ſervice at my death; and I give to all 
my menial or houſhold ſervants that ſhall have lived with 
me five years or upwards at the time of my death, whom 
I conſider as unfortunate friends, my equals by nature, 
and my inferiors only by the difference of our fortunes, 


two years wages above what ſhall be due to them at my 


death, and mourning ; - and to all my other menial ſer- 


vants one year's wages and mourning. 
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